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ABSTRACT 

Responding to vhe public demand for accountability. 
Project R.O.H.E. (Results Oriented Hanagement in Education) is 
concerned with identifying and developing competencies for 
building- level administrators. This two-volume report, one of six 
interrelated documents, describes the processes and procedures used 
to identify school administrators* functional responsibilities, the 
corresponding competencies, and the performance criteria stated as 
observable outcomes. A prototype instructional module is presented as 
one method to assist administrators to acquire the specified 
competencies. A review of competency education literature is 
included, and appendixes compose volume two. (Author/OH) 
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PREFACE 

This document describes the processes and procedures used 
to produce a list of functional areas of responsibility of 
school level administrators, a list of specific competencies 
for the functional areas, the assessment criteria which will 
p2X)vide objective, observable outcome statements for the 
identified competencies, and a prototype instructional 
module. In addition, this document includes an overview 
of existing literature in the competency area. The 
P2X)ject Report is in two volumes. The Tirst voltune con- 
tains the actual report, and the second volume contains 
the appendices to the Report. 



The Project activities involving the University of Georgia are fimded 
through a sub-contract with the Project R.O.M.E* Thomas County Board 
of Education office, which is funded pursuant to a grant under Title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act from the Georgia 
Department of Education. The project is administered in the Georgia 
Department of Education by the Division of Program and Staff Development. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Competency-based education is peiiiaps the most important movement 
in education today. In direct response to a society demanding increased 
accountability and personalization, educators at all levels are investi- 
gating ways to apply the concept of competency-based education to their 
particular needs. 

One of the studies addressing this new concept is Project R.O.M,E> 
(Results Oriented Management in Education) — a first year ESEA Title III 
sponsored reseaixjh and demonstration effort involving the Thomas County 
School System, Thomasville, Georgia. Initiated by Thomas County in the 
Spring of 1973> "the major portion of Project R.O.M.E. is concerned with 
identifying and developing competencies for building level adudnistrators. 
Thomas County personnel selected the University of Georgia Department of 
Educational Administration to direct the project and work began in 
November, 191 3* Since that time, school principals and Central Office 
personnel representing the Thomas Coxv*ty, Georgia School System have 
been working with the University of Georgia, a committee from the 
Georgia Teacher Education Council, and the Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion in identifying and developing competencies fox- public school 
principals in Thomas County. 

This Project Report is one of six interrelated documents resulting 
from this study. The Project Report describes the processes and proce- 
dures used to produce a list of functional areas of responsibility of 
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school adTiinistrators, a list of specific competencies for each of the 
functional areas, the performance criteria which provide objective, 
observable outcome statements for the identified competencies, and a 
prototype instructional module. In addition, this document includes an 
overview of existing literature in the competency area. This report is 
in two volumes. The first volume contains the actual report and the 
second volume contains the appendices. 

Six products were developed during the first phase of Project 
R.O.M.E. (throu^ August 31 1 197U)» These included: 

1. Competencies for Building Level Administrators 

2. The Assessment of Principal Competencies; System Desigi — 
Procedures Field Teat Results 

3. Building Level Administrator Competency Development Module 
title: Plaxming T 

h* Identification and Development of Competencies of Building 
Level Administrators of Thomas County, Georgia: A Pro^ioct 
Report 

5* A Handbook for Identifying and Developing Competencies of 
Building Level Administrators 

6. Pro.jected Development ♦ Refinement and Assessment of Building 
Level Administrator Competencies: A Plan for Administrators 
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These documents are available by contacting one of the following 
Project R.O.M.E. representatives. 



Mr. John Clark, Director Mr. Lester Solomon 

ESEA Title III Ga. Dept. of Education 

Thomas County Schools 250 State Office Building 

Thomasville, Georgia 31792 Atlanta, Georgia 3O33I4 

Telephone: 912/226/7192 Telephone: UOU/656/2688 



Dr. Dor«ie M. Smith 
Project R.O.M.i;. 
University of Georgia 
G-IO Aderiiold Hall 
Athens, Georgia 
Telephone: UOU/5U2/33U3 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



Because of the complexity of Piroject R.O.M.E. and the short time 
period allowed for the completion of all documents, it was essential 
that the P2X)ject be managed as efficiently as possible. At the be- 
ginning of this Project, it was apparent that there mi^t be a problem 
in completing the major tasks because of the limited amount of time 
available. Upon further delineation of the major tasks, a more critical 
problem became apparent — the interdependency of each activity on the 
successful and timely completion of other events. Because of the above 
reasons, it was felt that a formal Project Management or Monitoring 
System was needed — one which would identify potential problem areas 
early in the Project and assist in the reallocation of resources as the 
Project progressed. 

To accomplish these objectives, the Program Evaluation and Review 
Technique (PERT) was employed. PERT is a modem and effective device 
used by members to plan, monitor, and evaluate projects and progra^iiS. 
PERT has been used quite extensively in a wide variety of situations. 
Some of the more common are: computer program development, engineering 
and design, new automobile tool-up, weapon developments systems, ebc. 
Particularly suited to PETiT processing are developmental projects, or 
those that produce a specified quantity of output. Uncertsiinty is also 
a general characteristic of mo$t projects using PERT; the PERT system is 
especially useful when there are unknown or unpredictable factors. PERT 
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has been used with inTcased frequencv in e-'* '-^ il .v"* research. Used 
in this way, the irvctem has proven so succet^sr'-.! l many contracts 
now stipulate thai; tne rr^ject re 7.cn.:tcrol . '^tJt Management 
System such as the lEM's Computerized Project I-Ianagenent System or 
Controlled Data's PERT Time System. 

Procedures 

The first step in developing the system i jr Project Management 
used in Project H.O.H.3. was to translate the output requirements into 
major tasks and sub-tasks, with no time-line attached: Determining 
areas of responsibility, Deveiopinvf ccnpetenciei^t Determining 
performance criteria, Developing assessment rnethocvnogies. Developing 
the prototype modulo, ann. Preparing the final reports. The niajor tasks 
were then broken dov.^. into the taskc cr ^"-^ntr ^-hit \fere neoessar;/ to 
successfully complete these major tasks or ev^rrz. (See Key tc PESIT 
Calendar, Append!:-: A .) 

The interdependence and the sequence for each task or event were 
then determined. After this v/as completed, each task ox^ event was 
tentatively associated >.i!:h the responsible perc n or persons. By 
coordinating tasks or events with the person who would be completing 
the activities (See Append!:: 3 for a caiiplt? pi^nnins fom used), 
it was possible to have a mere 'curate eGtir.?^e f 'he amount of time 
necessary to complete each ^ask or event and n^re inportantiy, the most 
likely date for completion (See Appendi:c C 

Prom this inxoi^ation the person responsible fox each tack or 
event was asked to further delineate thcro activities to the third or 
fourth level of specificity. (Appendix D contains examples of the task 
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or event broken dovm to the fourth level of specificity.) Prom this 
inforuiation a time- line chart was constructed which was useful in 
monitoriTig the progress of the Project (See Appendix E .)• 

A PERT Chart was then assembled which pointed out the need for re- 
scheduling several tasks or events (See Appendix F .)• The time-line 
chart and PERT Chart were then finalized and used in monitoring schedule 
task or event dates with actual dates. 

The procedure just described was quite effective for several 
reasons. The time estimates and the deadlines were imposed by the 
responsible person or persons, not imposed arbitrarily without regard 
to other tasks or events that mi^t have been assigned to xhose individ- 
uals. In addition, the system assisted each person in monitoring his 
own pTOgress and provided necessary ir-formation to reallocate resources 
where they were necessary. The development of the Project Management 
system also allowed each person to view his task in relation to evexy 
other task being completed in the Project. 
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THE COMPETMCY MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 
AND AnHNlSTRATION: A REVIEW* 



Competency-based education is viewed by many as the most important 
movement in education today. Althou^ a relatively new movement, com- 
petency-based education now permeates every aspect of American education 
and is supported by federal, state, and private grants, as well as state 
educational agencies at all levels. 

A culturally based movement, competency-based education has de- 
veloped largely as a result of two major forces in America today: 
society's emphasis on accountability and the need for personalization 
(Houston, 197U). 

Workers at all levels of today's society a3?e expected to be re- 
sponsible and accountable for their actions. Society's emphasis on 
SLCcountability expects people to not only be knowledgeable in their 
field — regardless of whether that field is plumbing, teaching, or 
medicine — but to successfully use that knowledge in their work (Houston, 
197U). 

The need for personalization, or individual attention, is the 
second major force influencing competency-based education. There is a 
growing movement , especially among today's youth culture, to reject 
what is considered to be the dehumanizing practices of society and 
insist instead on individuality, freedom, independence, and 



* A complete reference list for the literature used in this review 
can be found in the reference section of this document. 
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recognition (Houston, 197U). 

It is from these two perceived needs—accountability and person- 
alization—that competency-based education has evolved. Its focus is 
on performance; knowledge alone is not enou^. Con5)etency-based 
education emphasizes minimum standards applicable to every professional 
performance while also considering the variables affecting proficiency. 

Competency-based education is a powerful movement which is playing 
a vital TOle in challenging traditional methods of educational thought. 
Used properly, it has the potential for transforming existing methods 
of instruction to a more relevant level in today's rapidly changing 
society. 

The Development of Competency-Based Education 

The national movement to develop competency-based teacher education 
programs has provided the model for a comparable movement in educational 
administration. Therefore, a review of the development of the com- 
petency-based movonent and its basic characteristics is essential. 

Early efforts prior to the present day competency-based curriculum 
appear to be rooted in the functional analysis approach to viewing 
educational administration as advocated by Payol and Gulick (1937). 
These pioneer efforts identified the functions of administration 
(planning, organizing, staffing, etc.) and based educational programs 
on these functions. 

In 1967* Congress passed the Education Professions Development Act 
which was designed to help attract, prepare, and maintain an adequate 
supply of competent teachers (Bosley, 1969). During the same year the 
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Bureau of Research in the JJ. S. Office of Education took the initiative 
in encouraging the development of model programs for the preparation of 
elementary teachers. More than ei^ty institutions presented proposals, 
and ten were ultimately funded. 

Prior to the completion of the Phase II feasibility stage of the 
Models Project, a United States Office of Education strategy to fund 
only those federal programs incorporating a competency-based approach 
was evident. Since that time competency-based teacher education has 
proliferated until now more than 500 programs claim to be competency- 
based or are in the development stage (Schmeider, 1973) • 

As governmental services have increased in both scope and cost in 
recent years, various attempts have been made to maximize the use of 
resources available to governmental officials. Perhaps the best known 
effort in this direction has been the employment of systems analysis in 
the defense department in the early 1960's. Attempts have also been 
made in the educational realm to maximize the use of scarce resources. 
The movement to employ such systems analysis techniques as Program 
Planning Budgeting System (PPBS) , Program Evaluation Review Technique 
(pert), and accountability attest to this. 

This attempt to maximize available resources and thereby provide 
maximum output has forced educational planners to state goals in more 
measurable terms, prioritize allocation of resources, and re-evaluate 
traditional processes. Under the systems analysis concept, every aspect 
(sub-system) of the resource-using mechanism must be analyzed to deter- 
mine its contribution to the attainment of the desired goal. 
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other influences possibly affecting the competency-based curriculiun 
trend in Educational Administration are the peripheral efforts of 
business* I-Ianagement by Objectives (MBO) as described by Odiome (19^5) 
and others, and the mastery learning concepts developed by Bloom (l97l)* 

Since the administrative function in public education represents a 
key sub-system, this function has been subjected to critical re-analysis. 
Many questions have been raised regarding the competencies required to 
administer not only the school of today but also the one of tomorrow. 
Such questions include the nature of these competencies; the relation- 
ship between competencies and performance; and the difference, if any, 
in competencies required for the various administrative roles. 

Characteristics of a Competency-Based Proffcam 
Statements of Competencies 

Elam (1971) in contrasting performance-based teacher education with 
traditional teacher education cites that in performance-baaed programs 
perfomance goals are specified and agreed to in detail in advance of 
instruction. 

In addressing themselves to the question of how competencies should 
be specified, Weber, et al. (l973) state: "One does not develop 
competency statements for a teacher education program ^^^ithout first 
developing a philosophical and conceptual framework. The philosophical 
base of the program must explicate assiunptions and values regarding the 
nature of man, the purposes of education, and the nature of learning and 
instruction" (p. 20). Johnson and Shearron (Andersen, et al., 1973) 
support this belief and, in addition, suggest that some competencies 
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axe arrived at throu^ a process of task analysis. 

It is generally agreed that statements of competencies should be 
explicit, phrased in behavioral terms and made public (Burke, 1972; 
Elfenbein, 1972; Andrews, 1972; Elam, 1971)- 

The Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Admini- 
stration (SSCPEA) also defined competency in reference to pui^ose, 
quality, and concern for assessing the quality of human actions in be- 
havioral terms (1955)* Competency in educational administratior. results 
when an individual exhibits behavior that enables him to perforrr: a 
particular administrative task in the most desirable manner. It was 
also recognized that in many instances the designation of a task and 
the choice of a method of performing it depended upon a value base 
which an individual might possess. It was recognized that the value 
base which penetrated an individual's behavior was actually a bheory 
of educational administration, and the task which he perfonnecl really 
constituted the job of educational administration. The skills emd 
abilities which the principal draws upon in performing administrative 
tasks represent his personal equipment or "know how." The relationship 
of these three elements — theory, job, and know how-'-^;as called the 
Competency Concept (p. k^). 

The definition of competency adopted by Project R.O.M.E. to date 
is that specified by Shearron, Johnson, and Hensel (1973). Shearron, 
et al., define competency as: ... a rational performance which satis- 
factorily meets the objectives for a desired condition . Key words in 
this definition are: rational, performance, satisfactorily, objectives, 
and desired condition. Rational means that the performer (administrator) 
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has direction and purpose. He knows precisely why he is doing what he 
is doing. He may have even developed and considered many alternative 
strategies before he chose to implement the one which he uses. 

Performance is more than observable behavior. It may also be that 
which cannot be observed, such as the manipulation of ideas and the 
malcing of judgjnents and decisions. 

In the phrase, "satisfactorily meets the objectives" the word 
satisfactorily is used to indicate that a competency is a perfonnan-^e 
which is adequate or sufficient. By using this word the definition 
avoids the implication that a competency is a hi^ly proficient act. 
At the same time, it suggests that the factors associated with efficiency 
cannot be overlooked. In this same phrase, the term objectives is 
synonymous v;ith any similar referent (goal, mission) which indicates 
that the outcomes for the activity have been defined in fairly specific 
terms. 

A desired condition is a state of existence in which some specific 
need or want is satisfied. This need or want mi^t be the changed be- 
havior of some individual or group, a tangible product or idea, an 
answer to a question, a means of resolving a problem, or a plan or 
strategy to accomplish some mission. 

Another generally accepted definition of a competency is that it 
is a performance which takes place during a purposeful activity . This 
definition implies that competencies are observable, purposeful, goal- 
directed activities resulting in pre-specified ends. The emphasis on 
purposive behavior helps in part to dispel some of the concern that 
programs based on competencies eventually result in the production of 

ERIC 21 
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behavioral "robots." 

As is the cace with other phenomena competencies are given names 
or referents. These are called statements of competencies and are 
usually simple phrases written to reflect observable performances 
associated with the competency. For example, few would disagree that 
designing a public relations program is a competency. Most would re- 
gard this as a rational activity which requires an interaction of 
thou^t processes and skills based on a store of knowledge and experi- 
ence which is colored by the feelings of one's values. Yet, its •^ef- 
erent mi^t be simply: Designs a public relations program for a 
particular school system (University of Georgia, 1973) • 

Individualized Instioiction 

Once competencies and relevant assessment criteria have been 
specified, the next task is to help students acquire competencies 
throu^ an individualized, perscnalised. instructional program, which 
has pre-service and in-service components. Several factors have to be 
considered during this process. 

Provision is Hiade fox individual differences bttv/e^ru luamcrj itnJ 
learning styles. Learning is a personal activity. A wide range of in- 
dividual differences among students varies fcheAr races of learning, 
style of leamir^^, and learning interests. The University of Pittsburg 
model of teacher training was prepared with individualized instruction 
as the central theme. The concept of individualization adopted in 
this model was defined by Gorman (1969): "Individualised instruction 
consists of planning and conducting, with each pupil, programs of 
study and day-to-day lessons that are tailor made to suit his learning 



requirements and his characteristics as a learner" (pp. kh-h^)* 

Houston and Ilcusam (l972) have underscored the need for individual 
assessment to meet the need of varied cultural backgrounds, entiy 
skills, pace of learning, and style of learning. They further stress 
that provision should be made for alternate paths and individual choice 
of goals. Other authors support the need for individualized instruction 
(Giles, 1972; Burke, 1972; Schmeider, 1973)* 

Many competency-based prograjns use individualized instructional 
modules as a means of providing for individual differences. Webe:-" 
State College calls their modules "Wilkits" as an acronym for "V/eber 
Individualized Learning Kit" (Burke, 1972). Southwest I-Iinnesota 
State College has labeled their modules "Compac" (Competency PaclCcAgei5, 
1973) • Of the thirteen competency-based programs compared in the 
Elfenbein study (l972), nine indicated that their program is, to sorae 
degree, modularized. Shearron and Johnson (19^9) have developed <a 
model for a proficiency module (PM) which illustrates the kinds of 
learning experiences that mi^t be available in a PM fcr one small 
pai^t of the teacher education professional sequence. It includes 
general directions, list of prerequisites, preasser^i^rneu': instructions, 
lists of general performance specifications and supporting behaviors, 
lists of learning procedures, activities, resources, and post-assessment 
instructions. 

The modular approach differs from traditional approaches in several 
ways (Houston, 1972): (a) the total program is considered prior to 
specifying instructional parts; (b) modules emphasize the learner 
rather than the instructor; (c) modules focus first on objectives, not 
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activities; (d) modules are individualized and personalized; (e) 
modules include a variety of instructional modes. 

Personalized instruction, however, does not automatically happen 
simply by using modules. Scholock and Garrison have indicated that 
seven conditions must be met for a program to be personalized (Rosner, 
1972). 

1. Person-to-person experience must be a part of the planned 
program. 

2. A variety of instruction-learning options must be available 
to meet individual needs within the planned progi*ain. 

X 3» Students must participate in the design of their o;m programs. 

k* Students must have the opportunity to participate in the de- 
sign and development of the overall teacher education program. 

5. There must be a mechanism, for example, sponsorship, 
negotiation or performance contracting, that will carry 
the personalized process, (sic) 

6. Students and staJf must hold preceptions that permit tho 
personalization mechanism to operate • 

7. There must be an approach to assessment that is consistent 
with the philosophy of personalization (p. 125). 

The Comfield model of the Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory lists personalization as one of four distinct foatu'^es (3*^;halock, 
1969). Planned personalized instruction is advocated by other authors 
(Weber & Cooper, 1972; Burke, 1972; Andrews, 1972). 

To personalize and individualize instruction, provision must be 
made for flexible scheduling of learning activities and for continuous 
progress of the learner. Giles (1972) and Elfenbein (l972) support 
the need for these characteristics in a competency-based program. 

ERIC 
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Differentiated Staffing 

One element of difference between a competency-based program and a 
traditional program is the perceived role of the instructor. In a 
traditional program the instructor is viewed as a dispenser of know- 
ledge; the emphasis is upon teaching. In competency-based programs 
the instructor is viewed as a facilitator of learning. The emphasis is 
on •'learning/' not "teaching." In describing Weber State program. 
Burke (l972) discusses the new role of faculty members: "The faculty 
members directed the assessment of the students' progress, assisted 
the students with their own assessments, and checked out the students 
on completion of modules" (p. lU). They changed from the role of class 
leader and lecturer to that of advisor and consultant. The amount of 
time scheduled for office consultation was doubled from what was for- 
merly scheduled for classes. 

The future college faculty role will be changing to meet the needs 
of competency-based programs. Differentiated staffing, to some aulhors, 
is one answer to the increasing need for specialists. Wiersma and 
Dickson (Andersen, et al., 1973) discuss four new cpeciaxists catesories 
to be a Dart of the future faculty role: (a) Learning Specialists, (b) 
Research and Evaluation Specialists, (c) Educationc;! Technology 
Specialists, (d) Instructionatl Specialists. In the Elfenbein study 
(1972) three of the thirteen programs compared exhibited evidence of 
differentiated staffing. Other authors reflect the need for differenti- 
ated staffing in competency-based programs (Weber & Cooper, 1972). 
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Field Centers 

The natxxre of competency^based programs necessitates the use of 
school settings, often referred to ab id centers. Houston & Housaa 
(1972) refer to Drununond who discussed the development of the field 
center concept in a paper written for the AACTE committee on Teacher 
Performance: 

(The field center) evolved out of the demand for better accounta- 
bility, the develoi>ment of performance criteria related to teacher 
competence, the fiscal restraints of the 1970' s, the need to inte- 
grate theoiy and practice, the recognition that the only vc:^- to 
learn to teach is to teach, and the realization that neither 
colleges nor school districts alone with their unique competing 
priorities, will really be appropriate places to prepare teachers, 
(p- 87) 

In the Elfenbein study (1972) eleven of the thirteen prograio*:' compared 
employed field centers. 



In-service components 

Traditionally teacher education ari pre-service have been thou^at 
of within the same context • Weber, et al. (1973), list the following 
reasons for providing pre-service/in-service continiiity throu^ a 
competency-based teacher education program (CBTE)j 

1. CBTE approaches are designed for growth with respect to given 
knowledge, teaching performances, and student outcomes, 
because they define the possible hierarchies of learning in 
the various skill and content areas; 

2. CBTE approaches are deliberately designed for self-renewal; 
as their content and processes become obsolete, the system is 
redesigned contin^;iouslyj 

3* CBTE approaches call for timely delivery of instiruction; 

that is, when the teacher needs it, not just during vacation, 
weekends, and after-hours sessions; 

!|. The competencies are developed on the basis of task analysis 
of desired teaching behaviors, and include teachers, as well 
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as teacher educators, in the analysis; 

5. CBTE approaches attempt to make as explicit as possible the 
alternative objectives and instructional routes from which the 
next steps of growth can be selected; and 

6. CBTE approaches include technology that enables the various 
partners in teacher education to maintain anticipatory design 
activities that permit the program to continue delivering 
the most relevant instruction based on changing needs; no 
longer is the in-service teacher forced to take a university- 
based course, irrelevant to her classroom needs, in order to 
demonstrate professional growth. 

An in-service phase operated jointly by the preparing institution and 

selected school systems, is an integral part of the total Florida State 

Model (Sowards, I969). Elam (1971) and others (Burke, 1972; Weber & 

Cooper, 1972) also suggest that an in-service component is a desirable 

characteristic of CBTE. 

Because of the dynamic nature of our society, new developments in 
technology, and the creation of innovative educational programs, in- 
service educational programs must continually provide for self-evalu- 
ation, review, and revision. 

Competency Based Education suggests a contemporary viewpoint as to 
the kinds of programs for in-seirvice education which will be needed to 
meet the demands of the future. The following presents some of the 
principles which underly Competency Based Education and conceivably 
lead toward more effective in-service educational programs (University 
of Georgia, 1973). 

1. An in-service educational program should have as its foundation 
descriptions of the competencies essential to effective per- 
formance. In-service practitioners should be guided toward 
mastery of these competencies. 

2. An in-service educational program should provide for differences 
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among leaders in their accumulation of experience, extent of 
achievement, and rate and style of learning. 

3* An in-service educational program should reflect the changing 
nature of society and its values and provide for these changes 
throu^i frequent updating and revision of program content, 
organization, and procedures* 

U* An in-service educational program should be developed and 
managed by a technology which best facilitates the conser- 
vation of resources without detering either from the desired 
quality of the goals or from the humanizing procedures by 
which they may be attedned* 

5* An in-service educational program should be organized to 

provide for the continuous evaluation, feedback, and revision 
of slLI of its component parts • 

6. An in-service educational program should be organized and 

managed so that all persons \iho utilise the services of those 
prepared by the program would share in the responsibility for 
the program. 

?• An in-service educational program should be maintained by 
persons who have acquired the competencies to do the jobs to 
which they are assigned. [Eheir responsibilities shoxxld be 
clearly specified and they should be assigned to tasks within 
the parameters of those specifications. 

8. An in-service educational program should provide for continuous 
career long growth and development of the pix)fessional worker 
and it should assist him in updating his knowledge, skills. 
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and attitudes so that he mi^t attain hi^er levels of pro- 
ficiency in the competencies essential to his profession. 

Assessment Procedures 

In traditional teacher education programs, time is constant and 
achievement is the variable; whereas in a competency-based program, 
achievement is constant and time is the variable. Dodl, in describing 
the consequences of competency-based programs, states (Andersen, et al., 
1973) s "Teacher preparation would become a non-coiirse, non-credit 
enterprise. Course and credit have always been tied to a time base. 
Successful demonstration of competencies is in no way tied to time; in 
fact, it is theoretically possible to demonstrate sill competencies 
without spending any time in an instjnictional program " (p. 

Not only are the assessment criteria worked out in advance of in- 
struction but they are made public (Houston & Hcusaiu, 1972), based upon 
and in hairmony with specified competencies (Elam, 1971) and explicit 
in regard to expected levels of mastery and specified conditions 
(Andrews, 1972). Thic is supported by the comparative study of 
competency-based programs made by Elfenbein (1972) and an even more 
recent review of the competency-based movement done by Schmeider (1973) • 

The information demands of a data dependeixt education program, 
such as a competency-based program, are extremely hi^. Students need 
information that permits them and their instructors to assess their 
progress and make appropriate choices among learning steps (Andersen, 
et al., 1973) • According to Hou^ (1969), the Information and Evaluation 
Support System utilized by the Syracuse Model "is charged with the task 
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of gathering infonnation about student progress and feeding this in- 
formation back to the student and instructional staff in a fom that 
will be useful in facilitating the students' self-paced progress 
through the program" (p. 5o). 

Systems Management 

According to Coffing and Hamreus (Andersen, et al., 1973) f coni- 
petency-based programs are more complex than most current programs. 
They are characterized by more variety, more data, more decisions, 
more problems, and more personal and organizational interrelstionchipc. 
There will be greater differentiation of roles; and the students, 
employers, and faculty will face unprecedented opportunities for 
choice and influence. 

Any program needs to be managed if it is going to meet its ob- 
jectives, and a program as complex as a competency-based one needs a 
management sub-system capable of meeting its needs. One crucial 
management problem is that of coordinating the efforts of university 
educators, field practitioners, students, and laymen. This partnership 
arrangement has been called by some "proto-cooperation.'* The feasi- 
bility report of the Syracuse University model describes this concept 
well (Syracuse, 1970): 

We assume that the preparation of teachers should be increasingly 
a joint endeavor involving a variety of professional and lay 
groups. For example, we assume that such institutions as univer- 
sities, public schools, industries, regional educational agencies, 
student groups, psirent and lay public groups should be in some way 
involved in the planning, implementation, and ongoing evaluation 
of teacher education programs, (p. 109) 

Scholock and Garrison, in a discussion of personalization conclude 
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that students shoxild have a continuing impact on the design, development, 
and operational implementation of the program in which they are partici- 
pating (Andersen, et al., 1973). 

* 

A management sub-system needs a continuous evaluation and feedback 
component to determine (a) the continuing effectiveness of the system 
or the need for changes; (b) the continuing relevance of the system in 
tems of its objectives; (c) the need for the creation of new systems 
as a result of changing objectives, new developments, or new criteria 
for selecting alternatives (Andersen, et al., 1973). Elfenbein (1972) 
and Giles (l972) also indicate that continuous evaluation and feedback 
are important characteristics of a competency-based program. 

Houston and Housam (l972) have asserted that, "technology is the 
handmaiden of individualization." The scheduling of seminars, lectures , 
demonstrations, tests, simulations, conferences, videotaping equipinent, 
computer terminals, and other scarce resources to facilitate individu- 
alization necessitates the use of systems technology. OMs belief is 
supported by Giles (1972) and others (Weber, et al., 1973; Slfenbein, 
1972). 

A competency-bar.od program is a data dependent program. Data axe 
needed about student interests, abilities, background; about the 
effectiveness of a given instruction-learning experience; about the 
appropriateness or usefulness of the learning objectives; about the 
students' progress, etc. As Rosner (1972) has suggested: "By systemat- 
ically collecting data at all levels of progrstm operation (and storing 
it in an effective retrieval system) empirically based decisions can be 
made about either the plans of individuals within the program or the 
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program as a whole as it moves throu^ time" (p. 123) • 

^ A competency-based program is different from other programs be- 
cause it is designed as a total system, provision must be made for the 
collection of inTomation needed for program evaluation (Andersen, et 
al., 1973) • Walt Le Baron, in a discussion of the role of ^stems 
analysis in teacher education (Andersen, et al., 1973) » presents the 
regenerative feature of a program evaluation system in the form of a 
feedback loop. 

Support for this concept can be found in the conceptual elementaiy 
models of Massachusetts and Syracuse (Allen & Cooper, 1969; Hou^, 19^9) 
The program evaluation should be based upon information supplied by all 
persons involved (Andrews, 1972; Weber & Cooper, 1972). Dickson, Kean, 
and Andersen (Andersen, et al., 1973) believe that teacher educators 
mast become adept at employing research as a basic part of the teaching 
process. They are supported in this belief by Weber (1973) and Elam 
(1971)- 

In summary, the essential characteristics of the competency-based 
educational model are (l) precise statements of specific competencies, 
and (2) reliable procedures for assessing competency in terms of appro- 
priate criteria; desirable elements include (l) individualized instruc- 
tion, (2) differentiated staffing, (3) field centers, (i^) in-service 
components, (5) proto- cooperation between university, the school system, 
aiid other lay groups, (6) continuous evaluation and feedback system, 
and (7) systems technology. Johnson (1972) has clearly summarized these 
characteristics in the following chart, which compares CBE programs to 
traditional programs. 
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Characteristics of QBE Programs 

The main indicator of the 
student's achievement is his 
ability to do the job for which 
he is preparing effectively and 
efficiently. 



Once a student has demonstrated 
his ability to do the job for 
which he is preparing, he may 
do it when he has completed his 
preparation. Time is not a 
factor. He may finish earlier 
than others or take more time 
than usual if need be the case. 

The criterion of success is 
demonstrating one's ability to 
do the job. Mastery criteria 
are used to determine how well 
the student performs. He must 
satisfy these criteria if he is 
to be considered competent. 

There is little concern for 
entrance requirements. The 
student starts v;here he is. If 
he is not ready, he is helped to 
become ready. 

Flexible scheduling of learning 
activities is essential to pro- 
vide for individual differences 
among students. This allows for 
year roimd educational opportuni- 
ties and numerous possible times 
for enrollment. 

There are no fixed rules as to how, 
when, or where learning is to be 
accomplished. 

Opportunities are provided to ac- 
quire competencies in practical 
field experiences or on-the-job* 



Characteristics of Common Programs 

The main indicators of the student's 
achievement are his knowledge of the 
subject and his ability to tell how 
the job for which he is preparing 
may be done effectively and 
efficiently. 

The student operates within 
specified time limits such as 
academic years, semesters, and 
quarters. Class hour requirements 
are generally adhered to. 



The criteria of success are letter 
grades which indicate the extent to 
which the student knows the required 
subject matter. 



Entrance requirements are im- 
portant concerns. If he is not 
ready he cannot be admitted. 



Students are scheduled for instruc- 
tion into fairly rigid blocks of 
time. The academic year and in- 
frequent mass registration are 
standard practices. 



On-campus classroom teaching is the 
most common approach to instruction. 
Lengthy on-campus required atten- 
dance is standard. 

Practical field experiences are 
limited. 
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Competency-Based Educational Administration 
Serious efforts on a national scale toward the specification of 
administrative competencies began as a result of a conference sponsored 
by the National Association of Secondary School Principals and the 
Danforth Foundation. Results of this conference were reported in the 
NAASP Bulletin (March, l^^k) with the entire issue devoted to the 
"Preparation of the Secondary School Principal." In August of 1972, 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 
fomed an Interest Group on Competency-Based Curriculum in Educational 
Administration. With aid from CFK, Ltd., this group initiated pub- 
lication of the CCBC Notebook, a University of Utah quarterly designed 
to serve as a national communications link for those interested in the 
Competency-Based Curriculum in Administration (McCleaiy, Brown, and Gale, 
1973)- 

The literature dealing with the identification and development of 
competencies for school level administrators reveals that tbers is 
presently a modest, yet gr wing, body of information dealing with this 
area. Interest in competencies of administrators has hei^tened in the 
last several years. This is evidenced by the number of conferences 
held, papers delivered at nationwide professional meetings such as the 
American Educational Research Association, National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration, and the annual conference of 
the American Association of School Administrators, as well as published 
papers and books. 
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Traditional Roles and Responsibilities of School Level Administrators 

Statements of competencies must be preceded by delineation of the 
specific areas of administrator responsibility. This task has been 
seriously impeded by inability to agree upon the role of the admini- 
strator (Wochner and Lynch, 1973). 

Kie textbooks immediately before and after the depression (193O) 
were written by a relatively small group of people; such men as E. P. 
Cubberly, Ward Reeder, Leonard Koos, Arthur Moehlman, N. L. and Fred 
Engelhardt. 

While these men were indeed college professors, most of their 
material and ideas came from school surveys that were conducted under 
their leadership. By 191+0 there was a well established set of "areas 
of study" considered necessary for the school administrator. This list 
consisted of from twelve to fifteen items depending on the individual 
author. A typical list of thirteen is given below: 

1. Education as a function of government, Btate and federal 

2. Legal control, school law, tort liability 

3. Finance 

U. Business management 

5* School plant 

6. Public relations 

?• Supervision 

8. Curriculum 

9. Scheduling 

10. Teacher personnel - selecting - rating 

11. Pupil personnel 

12. Special services 

13* Extra-curricular activities 

Since it is quite probable that this list of areas of study came 
fxom the field as a result of the rather extensive survey work, one 
could claim that it represents the role of the administrator for that 
period in histoiy. It seems to have been assumed that the building 
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administrator (principal) would advance to a central office position 
which justified an education program that included all levels of school 
administration. In this case the role of the principal was not given 
separate treatment. 

Until the present time these areas of study have persisted in the 
textbooks. There has been some reclassification and consolidation, but 
none have been completely dropped. Since the 19U0's there has been a 
tendency to add a process approach largely borrowed from business 
management as tau^t to prospective administrators in business and 
industry. This is based on the assumption that there are certadn opera- 
tions or processes that are appropriate to any organization whether the 
product is automobiles or education. 

Most writers trace the beginnings of this movement to Payol's 
Industrial and General Administration (1916). Payol described five 
operations; (l) planning, (2) orgaxiizing, (3) commanding, coordina- 
tion, and (5) control. This became The Science of Administration 
(Gurlick and TJrwick, 1937) » The Nature of the Administrative Process 
(Sears, 1950)> and Tlxe Administrative Process (Gregg, 1957)- The coming 
of the space age caused a rapid growth in the emphasis on the management 
process in the education of the school administrator. With this new 
process approach it may be said that the principal's role is to manage 
the school in a manner similar to the way an industrial organization iv 
managed by its chief administrative officer. 

The school administration textbook today begins with the "areas of 
study" and changes to manageiaent techniques, or it begins with the second 
and switches to the first as if the author is not sure of the direction 
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of development of the field of study. To be on the safe side additional 
chapters are added at the end (or at the beginning) that treat the "new" 
topics such as integration, professional negotiations, educational 
technology, and civil ri^ts of students. 

If the administration textbook reflects the role of the principal, 
it is expressed in two points of view: (l) the almost classical approach 
represented by the "thirteen" fields of study, and (2) the management 
role represented by the introduction of the management process ushered 
in by Sputnik. 

An excellent beginning point for attempting to understand the role 
of the school administrator is the Southern States Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration's (SSCPEA) Better Teaching in School 
Administration (1955) • SSCPEA participants expressed these administrator 
functions in the form of ei^t critical tasks: Instruction and Curriculiim 
Development, Pupil Personnel, Community-School Leadership, Staff Personnel, 
School Plant, School Transportation, Organization and Structure, and 
School Finance and Business Management. The school administrator applied 
administrative functions to the tasks which lie in these ei^t operation- 
al areas. 

Althou^ seemingly dated, another early work in delineating the 
school administrator's role is Graff's (l956) Improving Competence in 
Educational Administration . This work was an outgrowth of conferences 
held by the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion and the Southem States Voik Conference which stressed areas of 
critical tasks of educational administrators. Garland (l955) identified 
nine major areas with criteria statements about educational administration. 
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These included: (l) employing a creative approach to matters of educa- 
tional concern; (2) promoting and seciiring professional growth of 
people connected with and related to the educational enterprise; 
(3) manifesting hi^ ability in the assessment of values, purposes, 
needs, and in their translat,ion into realistic educational goals; 
(k) exhibiting skills in appraising the manner in which existing 
situational factors will affect the attainment of goals; (5) establishing 
and maintaining an appropriate climate which enables effective contri- 
butions by those involved; (6) initiating and maintaining procedures 
and structures which enable broadened participation in the adminis- 
trative process; (?) securing an effective utilization of all available 
situational resources; (8) envisioning the totality of administration 
and integrating its component elements to secure established objectives; 
{':)) providing for systematic review of all phases of the educational 
venture and affecting desirable reconstructions. RosGnberger.(l95^^)t 
using direct observation techniques, outlined the following critical areas 
of administrative behavior: (l) setting goals; (2) making policy; (3) 
determining goals; (ft) coordinating administrative functions and structure; 
(5) communicating; and (6) fostering human relations. Shriver (1955) listed 
five critical areas of responsibility: (l) administration of staff person- 
nel; (2) administrator-school board relationship; (3) directing school 
community relations; managing the fiscal and business aspects of the 
school system; (5) administration and organization of instruction and pupil 
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services. Van Meter and Leftoff (1972) specified twelve "Referent 
Topics" with which a building level administrator should demonstrate 
competence. Competency objectives, representative behaviors, and 
suggested evaluation proced\ures are subsumed under each topic, ©leir 
"Referent Topics" include: (l) instructional improvement; (2) curriculum 
development; (3) student services; community relations; (5) district 
orientation; (6) discipline procedures; (?) fiscal management; (8) per- 
sonal improvement; (9) legal monitoring; (lO) staff support; (ll) 
planning and development; (l2) evsduating and assessment. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals (197O) has 
attempted to categorize the updated role of the seccndaiy school prin- 
cipal. It lists the following categories in addition to providing brief 
statements of functions under each category heading: (l) an educational 
leader; (2) an administrator; (3) an interpreter; (U) a conflict mediator; 
(5) an educator of educatora; (6) an omnibudsman; and (?) a professional. 

Demeke (l97l) addressed himself to the changing role of the school 
principal and pointed to the direction taken by competent principals. 
He discussed seven areas of competence which include: (l) leader and 
director of the educational program; (2) coordinator of guidance and 
special educational sea.'vices; (3) member of the district and school staff; 
ih) link between the community and the school; (5) administrator of 
personnel; (6) member of the profession of educational administration; 
.jid (7) director of support management. 

Gorton (l97l) investigated the relationship between the secondary 
principal's instructional expertise, as perceived by the classroom 
teacher, and the likelihood that a teacher with an instjructioxial problem 
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would seek the principal's assistance. He found that perceived expertise^ 
was the most important variable in determining whether or not a teacher 
would seek the assistance of the principal. In addition, of four 
potential sources of instructional leadership (principal, department 
head, teaching colleague, or central office staff) the principal wao 
perceived as having the least degree of expertise for helping with 
instructional problems. As a result of these findings, Gorton con- 
cluded that the principal may need to redefine his role responsibilities. 
In contrasts Mclntyre (1973) argued that administration and improvement 
of the instructional program is an important domain of responsibility 
for building level administrators. Brubacher and Olsen (1972) confronted 
the problem of role specification by identifying the four functions 
critical to the administrator's job: (l) planning; (2) communicating; 
(3) allocating; and (k) evaluating. 

The Secondary School Principals Association of Utah, coordinated 
by E. T. Demars (1966), generated lists of responsibilities and compe- 
tencies fot* secondary school principals. These vere categorized in broad 
areas and are as follows: Planrang, Organizing and Generally Supervising 
the Educational Program, Staff Personnel Administration, Improving the 
Instructional Program and Instructional Materials, Admirdstering the 
Counseling and Guidance Programs, Student Personnel Administration, 
Student Govem:aent and Extra-Class Activities, School Business and Plant 
Administration, Parent and "Community Relations, Clerical Work and Office 
Management, Working with the Central Office and Hi^er Educational Levels 
of Organization, and Personal and Professional Activities. 
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As evidenced in this survey of conflicting administrative irole 
descriptors, the initial task in the specification and development of 
competencies of school level administrators must be the identification 
of areas of responsibility appropriate for the system for which they are 
being adapted. 

Specification of Administrative Competencies 

The approach for specifying competencies in administration has 
typically taken the form of deriving statements from need assessment 
surveys. Using a national sample of secondary principals, HcCleary, 
Brown, and Gale (1973) demonstrated a procedure for identifyin.^ and 
validating statements of competencies. Ratings for thirty-nine compe- 
tency statements were obtained in terms of impoirtance and coiLp;.tency 
level required for entry to the principal ship. This model has been 
further refined and employed in identifying sixty competencies; a com- 
puter program which can rapidly and inexpensively rate and prioritize 
statements of competencies has been developed and is appropriate t^.c 
program planning or assessment purposes for both pre-seinrice and in- 
service educational programs (Pol and McCleary, 1973)* 

A number of other studies designed to rank order statements of com- 
petency for administrators as a result of need assessment surveys have 
been conducted. Cook and Van Otten (1973) surveyed prime competencies 
as perceived by secondary principals; in Hipkins' (l96U) survey of pro- 
fessors of educational administration, human relations competencies 
received priority. Alberto (l970) questioned a number of groups 
including government and university officials, as well as superintendents 
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and principals regarding priority of competencies. Treblas (1966) found 
that the value judgments of 256 public school superintendents established 
the following priorities in the training of educational administrators: 
(1) development of human relations skills; (2) development of general 
knowledge and skills related to the administration of the total school 
program; (3) development of the specific understandings and skills 
related to subject matter areas and managerial tasks. 

Purrington (1968) asserted that since administrator competencies 
are related to the effectiveness with which the school functions, the 
administrator must to some degree solve the four problems of produc- 
tivity, external flexibility, internal flexibility, and redaction of 
tension and strain. To solve these problems Puixrin^on suggested that 
the administrator must possess minimum technical, conceptual, adminis- 
trative, and human relations skills. Todd (196U) isolated ei^t 
administrative task areas and concluded that administrator competence 
in the task areas of Organisation and Structure would demonstrate 
competence in the other seven task areas. Klopf (l972) attempted to 
postulate a construct of competencies for the elementary principal as 
educational leader. His list contains personal, generic, and functional 
compel- iXiCies. 

Prom research and literature Nevjbold (1968) identified eleven dimen- 
sions of competence: (l) intellectual ability, (2) ability to communicate, 
(3) judgment and the ability to make decisions, (k) ability to v;ork with 
others, (5) leadership ability, (6) educational philosophy, (7) dependa- 
bility, (8) health, (9) content background in education and administration, 
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(lO) teaching experience, and (ll) content background in related disci- 
plines. Woodard (l95U) determined competencies required of school level 
administrators in Virginia and considered implications for pre-service 
education. Peterson (1972) has attempted to identify problem areas 
related to school finance and translated these into competency statements. 
Pour ai^as developed include: (l) program ftinding analysis; (2) school 
budget preparation and administration; (3) projection of future funding 
requirements; and finance system evaluation and change. Applying 
a frequent count to books and periodicals (19U6-1956) Webster (l959) 
obtained a list of I67 competencies which he reduced to 50 discretely 
different competencies. Hazuda (l970) identified 59 statements of 
competencies for school business officials. 

Several studies dealing with administrator competencies and tasks 
deserve elaboration because of their particular significance for this 
study. These are studies by Harry Hartley (l972), Kenneth Hclntyre 
(1972), and the Program Development Committee of the Department Com- 
mittee of the Department of School Administration and Supervision at 
California State University at Los Angeles (1972). 

Hartley, in attempting to employ Planning, Program, Budgeting 
Systems (PPBS) in high schools, offers thirteen clusters of tasks which 
he feels principals are expected to do. Additionally, he lists three 
sub-tasks under each of the primary tasks. Mclntyre (1972) has listed 
32 competencies, 8 key responsibilities, and many illustrative indicators. 
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The Program Development Committee of the Department of School 
Administration and Supervision at California State University, Los Angeles 
(Rasmussen, 1972) has developed a particularly helpful list of School 
Administrator Competencies. 

As these lists suggest, the mere proliferation of competency state- 
ments is a potential source of considerable confusion. The task becomes 
one of sorting throu^ lists to find those statements which are appro- 
priate for a particular system for devising new lists for one's special 
purposes. In addition, there is the danger that institutions and 
^stems may become unable to communicate as a result of rigid adherence 
to different lists of competencies. To overcome these problems, 
Erlandson (l973) has generated a framework designed to relate compe- 
tencies from various sources; it is entitled "Framework for Administrator 
Competency Assessment" and is the in the process of being tested; data 
will be available in the near future. 

Similarly, Seiforth (n.d.) has developed a two dimensional model 
for specifying competencies. Criteria are identified on a process and 
a skills dimension and behavior is assessed and feedback provided on the 
basis of a checklist and skills-process grid. Mode-b\iilding of this 
type could contribute the structure critical to an integrated approach 
to program development based on competencies. 

Performance Criteria and Assessment Procedures 

A basic requirement of a performance-based program is that the 
performance statements be validated in practice. As validation pre- 
supposed agreement on the statements of competencies comprising 
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administrative behaviors, a review of the literature reveals only- 
scattered efforts to establish conclusive validation (Wochner and Lynch, 
1973)* Relatively few studies have ventured beyond the needs assessment 
stage in the identification of competencies in educational administration. 

Althou^ discussing characteristics rather than criteria, Borg, 
Burr, and Silvester (1961) suggest that "what is needed in the develop- 
ment of criteria of administrator effectiveness is a bold, behavior- 
oriented appTOach which would include measures of human relations skills, 
effectiveness in dealing with administrative role playing, leaderiesB 
group discussion, and similar techniques taken fxom fields of psychology 
and sociology" (p. 337)* 

Gaynor (l972) discusses several instruments which may be helpi\il 
in measuring administrative performance. Two of the instruments, the 
Action Analysis Profile (AAP) and the Means of Communication Profile 
(MCP), have been tested with persons playing the role of the principal 
in simulated environments. Two others, the Task Analysis Profile (TAP) 
and the Administrative Style Analysis Profile (ASAP), are currently 
being tested with practicing principals, teachers, and citizens in real 
school situations. The Task Analysis Profile is designed to assist the 
respondent in describing his perception of the functional content of 
the principal's role. The Administrative Style Analysis Profile is 
designed to help him describe his perceptions about the process of the 
principal's role. The Action Analysis Profile has been developed to 
help identify patterns of administrator performance in simulated 
environments. As an instrument it represents, essentially, a taxonomy 
for content analysis. The Means of Communication Profile is designed 
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to provide for the principal with feedback about the ways in which he 
communicates with people. 

Other instruments which may be helpful in this investigation are 
, Halpin's (l956) Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDft). 
Halpin and Croft's (1963) Or^s;aJiizational Climate Description Question- 
-Q^J^ (OCDQ), and The Principal's Profile (Sprowles, Smith, and Kenney, 
1966). 

Bolton (1972) described a method designed to facilitate data 
management in the assessment of the administrator and his effectivness 
in evaluating school processes and products. Caji5)bell (19^2) developed 
an instrument for assessing leadership competency. A procedure comprised 
of a series of situational tests has been developed at George Peabody 
College for Teachers (n.d.) for the purpose of assessing competency in 
educational administration. Boardman (l97l) reported an attempt to 
develop a computer-based feedback model for an administrative simulation* 

The Croft Leadership Action Polio (1969) reviewed the types of 
evaluation devices for assessing school principals used nationally, 
including (l) instruments where self-appraisal is optional, (2) instru- 
ments where evalua-**ion is required by law, (3) instimients which include 
checklists in all areas of performance. DeVau^in (i97l) outlined models 
for evaluation foims of two types: (l) performance standards-oriented, 
and (2) job tasks oriented. Several publications by Educational Research 
Service (l96Ji, 1968, 1970) described programs of administrative evalu- 
ation and samples of the measuring instruments are included. The 
California Elementary School Administrator's Association (l955) has 
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compiled their standards of performance imder the following categories: 
human relations, administrative skills, and professional growth. 

Obviously, a number of evaluation scales and measurement instjru- 
ments have been developed for assessing administrative performance. 
However, the need remains for the development of evaluating procedures 
derived from criteria defined in behavioral terms and related to an 
organized and integrated set of competencies. 

Humanistic Perfomance Appraisal 

When principals are asked to submit to an appraisal of their skills 
in achieving the goals of the organization, at least two things could 
happen. They have the option of cooperating, and of fully accepting 
the attendant risks in saying, "I can't do that." Or they could feel 
so threatened that they have to cover up and merely go throu^a the 
motions demanded by the appraisal process, without investing anything 
of themselves. Theory and research show that there are several variables 
which will encourage self-investment in the performance appraisal process. 

The appraisal process should be based on suppoi'tive communication. 
Recent research findings in the area of interpersonal communication 
identify the antecedents of defense producing communication. These are: 
evaluating or judging the listener, displaying a sense of superiority 
or lack of concern for time, being perceived by him as seeking to control, 
manipulate, or deceive, and displaying certainty and finality in the 
communication process (Gibb, 1965) • On the other hand, Gibb found that 
supportive communication had the opposite effect — it encouraged openness 
and voluntary changes in employee behavior. Supportive communication is 
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characterized by the use of descriptive or informational tenns, an 
atmosphere of equality, spontaneous natural behaviors, efforts to 
share in defining and solving problems, evidence of empathy and respect 
for the listener, and a "provisional" or tentativeness attitude instead 
of certainty and finality on the part of the listener. 

Other research emphasizes the supportive approach. Melli ger 
(1956) studied interpersonal trust and communication. He found that if 
a person did not trust another, he tended to hide his o\m attitude about 
an issue so that the accuracy of the listener's perception vae impaired. 
If this situation existed in an appraisal process, positive results 
would be improbable. 

Performance appraisal should be linked to helping principals 
develop their own identity, the "intrinsic self" of which Maslow (1968) 
speaJcs. Maslow would see performance appraisal as a tool to discover 
identity in which "we discover who we are, what we love, what we hate, 
what we value, what we are committed to" (p. 692). By accepting the 
person in the performance appraisal process, we help him not to give up 
his "self" as he acquires new habits, but to enhance identity. Maslow 
believes that by "showing the learner what are his aptitudes, what he is 
good for, not good for, what are his good raw materials, his good poten- 
tialities," we actually enhance self-identity (p. 693) • In this process, 
learning to be a person becomes more central and more basic than just 
the impersonal learning of skills. 

It is also important to be aware of the relationship between per- 
formance and motivation in the performance appraisal process. Mager 
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and Pipe (l970) distinguish between a performance discrepancy caused by 
a skill deficiency and one cansed by a motivation deficiency. Skill 
training will be ineffective if the problem exists because a task is 
punishing, or unrewarding. Hertzberg's research on the motivation- 
hygiene concept (Hertzberg and Hamlin, 1961) points out that the 
hi^est motivators, what could be called the humanistic growth factors, 
are: freedom to act, an atmosphere of approval, involvement, respon- 
sibility, recognition, and utilized aptitudes, Vhen these motivators 
are not present, stress is induced (Marrow, 1972). This stress cannot 
be reduced by skill training. Therefore in a humanistic performance 
appraisal process, an appraisal must also include the nonskill related 
factors of an individual's performance, what has been termed herein as 
the motivational factors. 

Principals should be encouraged to accept responsibility for their 
own development. Brehm (1966) studied the negative effects of restric- 
tion on behavioral freedom, such as is communicated when a person is 
forced into a training program. He foxmd an increased desire to do 
whatever the individual believes he may not be able to do, as well as a 
feeling of hostility toward the person who seeks to restrict his freedom. 
According to Byers (l970, p. 2i|8), all management development is 
essentially self-development. Therefore, the role of the organization 
is to provide the "growth climate" along with che education, training 
and planned experiences which supports and supplements the individual's 
self -development effoirts rather than to compel the employee to undergo 
training. 
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The "growth climate" is established more readily if the following 

conditions, according to MacGregor (l957> P* 7)> are met: 

1. The shift of emphasis from appraiisal by a superior to analysis 
by the subordinate himself. The subordinate becomes an active 
agent, not a passive object. He takes responsibility for 
developing his own potentialities. This in itself can have 
quite an impact on a person's self-esteem, job satisfaction, 
and feelings of security, for he is utilizing his own 
capabilities to achieve both his own and the organization's 
objectives. 

2» The shift of emphasis in the basic assumption as to who knows 
what is best for the subordinate • In the traditional approach 
to evaluation, the assumption is that the superior knows what 
js best for the subordinate. In the newer approach, the 
subordinate is assumed to know what is best for himself. 

3» The emphasis shifts from concentrating on the past to con- 
centrating on the future. Appraisal thus becomes a means to 
a constructive end. 

l|. Finally, the emphasis in the newer approach is on performance , 
on action related to goals. Personality becomes less of an 
issue. 

If these conditions are established, the changes are lessened that 
principals will be in the dark about where they stand. Nor will they 
forget that they are the main participant in their own development, and 
are responsible for it. 

Kindall and Gatzer (1966, p. IU6) spell out v/hat can be said to be 
a humanistic approach to performance appraisal: 

1. The subordinate knows in advance the bcisis on which he is t^oing 
to be judged. 

2. The superior and subordinate both agree on what the subordinate's 
job really is. 

3. The program takes place within the superior-subordinate 
relationship and should strengthen it. 

h* Tiae program is a self-correcting characteristic which tends to 
help people set targets that are both challenging and reachable. 
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5. The program provides a method of spotting training needs. 

6. This appraisal approach treats as a total process a person^ s 
ability to see an organization problem, devise ways of attacking 
it, translate his ideas into action, incorporate new information 
as it arises, and carry his plans through to results. 

To summarize, performance appraisal to be humanistic, recognizes 

that the human being is the organization's most valuable resource and 

that the main objective is to help the individual, in this case the 

principal, to optionally achieve his own potential. 

In a study at one of the NASA bases. Marrow (l972) found that 

role ambiguity was significantly related to low job satisfaction and to 

feelings of job related threat to one's mental and physical well being. 

The more role ambiguity the individual reported, the lower was his 

utilization of skills and knowledge, and the lower was his utilization 

of his administrative 2nd leadership skills. This lack oi utilization 

also e^dversely affected satisfaction, and increased job related threat. 

Training Program Packages 

Several prototypal models of competency-based training packages for 
educational building administrators are in the process of development. 
At the University of Kansas (Van Meter and Leftoff , 1972) a multi- 
purpose, competency-based program has been implemented which can be 
used for pre- service, in-service, or self-improvement. Competency 
objectives, representative behaviors, and suggested evaluation proce- 
dures are included, as well as three levels of performance for the 

* 

competencies: resident stage, intern stage, and the practitioner stage. 

4 

The competency-based individualized program instituted at the 
University of Utah (McCleaiy, 1972) specified three dimensions relative 
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to ( ich competency: (l) content specified in terms of conceptual, 
technical, and human skills; (2) levels of learning specified as famil- 
iarity, understanding, and application; and (3) methodology in terms of 
sixteen identifiable types. The Utah R and D Leetming Lab is currantly 
in the process of specifying competencies, developing instructional 
modules, and determining effectiveness of learning. 

The University of Connecticut (Brubacher & Olsen, 1972) has 
prepared a total competency-based program in educational administration 
and a 39-item questionnaire has been devised for evaluation of compe- 
tencies. 

The University of Vermont (l972) has implemented a competency-based 
program for educational administration which includes ten general 
objectives, a process by which students select specific objectives, 
alternatives for achieving each objective, and a portfolio evaluation 
system. 

California State (Rasmussen, 1972) has revised its administrative 
training program based on statements of administrative competencies. 
Areas of competency included are human values and skills, technical skills, 
and knowledge, theories, and concepts. 

Various recommendations for innovation in training of administrators 
have been considered. Culbertson (l9^9) offered suggestions for content 
and structure, recruitment, and delection, instructional approaches, 
field- related experiences, program evaluation and development. Hu^es 
and Achilles (l97l) have proposed a training model which tailors a joint 
program for a district-selected trainee and a practicing school adminis- 
trator in an intem-extem approach which required close cooperation 
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between the university and the local school system. A tri-partite model 
for a competency-based program in educational administration was pre- 
pared by Moore (l973)» It is composed of limited basic courses, campus 
learning centers, and field laboratories; both in-service and pre-service 
components were included. 

Relationship Between Results Management 
and Principal Competency Development 

Scanlan (l969) believes that productivity, or management for 
results, is a way of insuring maximum utilization of individual talents 
and strengths along the way to achieving maximum levels of a.chievement 
for individuals, for departments, and for the total organization. In the 
development of the results management approach, Scanlan recommends that 
a process of fuiictional analysis of the job be carried out to determine: 
(l) areas of responsibility, and (2) to develop performance criteria 
and measures of performance. The next step, according to Scanlan is to 
develop specific objectives for improvement where a manager feels 
improvement sliould be made. It is at this point that the connection 
between competency development and results management is immediately 
apparent. When the employee is not able to achieve the performance 
objectives with his current skills, a competency development process is 
necessary. Thus, competency development must be seen as an integral 
part of the results management process. When a preparation program is 
successful, individuals will be able to accept greater job responsi- 
bilities, will become more independent, and will be ready for possible 
future advancement. In a phrase, they will achieve better results. 
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Summaiy 

Competency-based education challenges traditional methods of edu- 
cational thou^ and may be the most important movement in education 
today. Used properly, coii5)etency-based education has the potential of 
transforming existing methods of instruction to a more relevant level in 
today's rapidly changing society. 

There is a considerable body of literature currently being accu- 
mulated in the area of coii5)etency-based educational administration. 
This material represents a veiluable source of direction and guidance for 
the development of competencies for building level administirators in 
Thomas County. The products and experiences of other groups involved 
in the task of competency-based development have been immensely useful 
in developixig a program which is uniquely suited to the needs of Thomas 
County as well as adaptable to similarly situated school districts. 



DEVELOPMENT AND CLASSIFICATION OP COMPETENCY STATEMENTS 



Introduction 

The most important task of this irJLtial phase of Project R*0*M*E* 
has been to identify specific competencies which are relevant to the 
principals in Thomas County and meaningfully classify these compe- 
tencies by functional levels of responsibility. The result of this 
work — a final classified list of 3O6 administrative competency state- 
ments — provided the basis for all other components of the Project. 

This portion of the Project Report will describe in detail how 
the administrative competency statements were developed. It is divided 
into two major sections: (l) Competency and Model Development, which 
includes a discussion of the literature review, synthesis process, 
model development and description, flowchart and rewriting of statements 
in performance terms, and the affect-knowledge levels needed in the 
future; and (2) Input from Thomas Coirnty Principals used in developing 
the competencies, which includes a discussion of the workshop. Goals for 
Georgia, and a time-motion study. 

Competency Development Processes 

Literature Review 

Initial attempts to identify competencies of building level adminis- 
trators in Project R.O.M.E. began with a review of existing competency 
statements in the professional literature of competency-based education 
and educational administration. Project staff reviewed research for a 
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three month period, compiling lists of competency statements found in 
50 literature resources. In many instances competencies were identi- 
fied by other related terms cxxrrently used by various authors such as 
administjrative duties, responsibilities, necessary performances, 
fimctional roles, etc. 

Preparation of an ERIC (Educational Research Information Clearing- 
house) search yielded an extensive computer printout identifying many 
of the sources used in compiling the list of competency statements. The 
descriptors and related terms used were principals, competencies, job 
skills, administrator role, task performance, administrator responsi- 
bility, administrator evaluation, administirator qualifications, educational 
responsibility, leadership responsibility, school iresponsibility, manage- 
ment development administirator education, and management education. 

Project Staff also reviewed books written in the area of competency- 
based education and educational administration, education and administration 
journal articles, doctoral dissertations, working papers produced by 
competency-based programs throu^out the coxmtry and related project 
reports in preparing the list. An estimated 3>000 competency statements 
were compiled from the liteirature sources and listed according to 
bibliographic information in Appendix G . The statements found in 
the compi-.ation do not necessarily fit either the definition of compe- 
tency or the classification system (R.C.C.M.) used in Project R.O.M.E. 
They represent the kinds of roles, functions, duties, responsibilities, 
etc., deemed important by professionals writing about the principalship. 
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Classification of competency statements foiind in existing profes- 
sional literature sources began with the definition of important aspects 
of a principal's performance in the schools. Literature sources described 
seven functional areas of principal job responsibilities. Additionally, 
the "form" of existing competency statements implied that six adminis- 
trative operations or major areas of administrative behavior were an 
integral part of principal job performances. These* two basic dimensions 
were used by Project R.O.M.E. staff as an initial system to classify 
competency statements. However, as identification and classificatioiL 
tasks proceeded, it became obvious that a more inclusive model would 
best serve the pui*poses of Project R.O.M.E. The result was the generation 
of the R.O.M.E. Competency Classification Model to synthesize and classify 
existing competency statements found in the professional literatiire, 
and to facilitate the rewriting of principal competency statements in 
perfomance terms. (Appendix H ). 

Rome Competency Classification Model 
Initially Project Staff sorted each of approximately 3>000 compe- 
tency statements derived from the literature according to the 
appropriate functional area of responsibility represented by statement 
content. If the statement was more logically classified in an adminis- 
trative operation, it was categorized accordingly. Perusing existing 
competency statements revealed a large amoiint of duplication requiring 
synthesizing and reduction of statements without the elimination of 
content emphasized in literature sources. In this manner, the initial 
compilation was reduced to approximately half (l500) by eliminating 
obvious duplications. 
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Once the initial compilation was reduced by eliminating overlap 
and statements were sorted into grid categories, a system was developed 
for standardizing the form in which statements were written. Because 
of the wide variety of ways in which statements were written and 
delineated in the professional literature, the decision was made to 
generate and classify competencies on the basis of their overall 
performance characteristics. A distinction needed to be made between 
competency statements written in performance terras as opposed to existing 
statements of knowledge or affect competencies. To fit the predicted 
uses of the model (described below), competencies written j.n general 
performance terms were preferred to those reflecting knowledge or affect 
concepts of competence. 

Thus, three primary considerations were made in classifying existing 
competency statements to fit the Rome Competency Classification Model 
(R.C.C.M.): (l) the degree to which a given functional area of responsi- 
bility was reflected in the content of a particular statement, (2) the 
major administrative operation indicated by tho statement and (3) the 
degree to which the statement met performance specifications. 

To facilitate the rewriting of existing competency statements m 
performance terms, a system flov/chart was designed to standardize state- 
ment format. (Appendix I ). Statements of principal competence 
were consequently standardized according to form, and revn:itten state- 
ments were logically classified in the R.C.C.M. In order to avoid 
problems with the complexities of the language found in existing compe- 
tency statements, a word list synonyraous with administrative operations 
of the model was generated (Appendix J )♦ This list does 
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not necessaxily represent a complete list of all possible terms? however, 
it was useful in both rewriting statements according to flowchart compo- 
nents and classifying statements within R.C.C.M. cells, A set of general 
guidelines for the logical classification of competency statements using 
the RtC.C.M. is reflected in the system for rewriting and classifying 
competency statements. (Appendix K ). 

The designed system for rewriting existing competency statements 
and classifying them in the R.C.C.M. was applied to the reduced set of 
1,500 principal competencies. In cases where statements could not 
satisfy characteristics of the system, they were eliminated or were 
rewritten to meet system specifications. This process again prevented 
elimination of "content" believed to be important by those writing in the 
professional literature. As statements were compiled and fitted to 
various R.C.C.M. cells, duplication in statements was eliminated by 
components within the designed system. This process served to reduce 
the set of approximately 1,500 competencies to approximately 3^5 • The 
initial compilation of competency statements denied from the literature 
(3>000) was reduced by approximately 90%. Large numbers of competency 
statements synonymous with certain adaiinistrative operations, e.g., 
planning are represented in the classified list, while other areas in 
the R.C.C.M. were hardly represented. One possible explanation may be 
that those writing in the area of professional competency of school 
administrators view certain aspects of the principal's functioning as 
more important than others. 

The rewritten list of competency statements (see pages 10 to 5U of 
Competencies for Building Level Administrators, Project R.O.M.E. , 
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August, 197U; for complete list) is organized on the basis of two 
considerations: (l) the level of generality or specificity of a par- 
ticular statement once it has been identified with the appropriate model 
cell, and (2) whether a particular statement is a logical performance 
indicator of a more generic competency existing above. Therefore, 
performance statements at the second or third levels are not in all 
cases "indicators" of m^re generic competencies under which they are 
classified. The rewritten list also yielded general competency state- 
ments for which no performance indicators were fomid in the literature • 
No inference should be made that performance indicators cannot be added 
to the list. As performance indicators are identified for competency 
statements which are not specifically delineated, they can be added to 
the classified list. 

Description of Model Dimensions 
Functional Areas of Responsibility 

Functional areas of responsibility as designated by the R.C.C.M. 
represent a general consensus of traditional principal roles derived 
from the literature. Several major areas defining a principalis job in 
his school were reoccuring in the professional literature. In 02?der to 
identify Functional Areas of Responsibility, Project R.O.M.E. staff 
synthesized existing job rate lists and delineated seven areas most 
frequently emphasized in the professional literature. The model is not 
static in this respect and dictates that other functional areas could 
be added as necessitated by future study. As other discrete areas of 
responsibility are identified as being independent of those already 
defined, they could be added and appropriate competency statements written. 
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Responsibilities identified in the Functional Area of Responsibility 
Curriculum and Instiriction include such things as reviewing instructional 
programs, materials, curriculum problems, educational planning, and 
achievement testing programs. To the extent that competency statements 
reflect responsibilities in instructional leadership, they would be 
classified in this R.C.C.M. cell. The functional area of Staff Person- 
nel includes staff utilization, employee benefits, personnel information, 

service workshops, etc. Competency statments in this R.C.C.M. cell 
would reflect required performances necessary for efficient functioning 
regarding a principalis leadership with his staff. A more complete list 
of conceptual examples synonymous with each Functional Area of Respon- 
sibility can be fo\ind in Appendix L . 

Administrative Operations 

Administrative Operations as defined by the R.C.C.M. appio.cimate 
processes or behaviors implemented by school administrators when 
performing administrative duties in school systems. The intersection of 
administrative operations with a Functional Area of Responsibility 
collectively defines and identifies role responsibilitieo and perfor- 
mances related to successful task completion. Functional areas and 
administrative operations are interdependent v;hen viewing the principal's 
role in the school. If the role of the principal is viewed without also 
considering the operations which are performed in various functional 
areas, the resulting definition is incomplete in that no ^'process" is 
considered. The collective examination of Functional Areas of Respon- 
sibility and Administrative Operationc aided Project Staff in determining 
what competencies or behaviors were important for maximizing principal 
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performance in a particular cell. The same approach aided in rewriting 
and generating logical atatements of principal competence by clarifying 
areas of responsibility and aiministrative behavior involved in principal 
performance. 

Each administrative operation defined in the R.C.C.M. is independ- 
ently functioning. That is, one can enter the Administrative Operations 
domain at any point in any Functional Area. If, for example, one needs 
to implement a budget, he would begin at the "implementing" and "Fiscal 
Management" cell on the R.C.C.M. However, the assumption hz\^ been made 
that sufficient information has been collected, plans made, thoughts 
communicated and decisions made prior to the implementation phase. 

Implicit in all six administrative operations is the concept of 
recycling. This may occur in any particular operation separately or 
from one operation to another (i.e., from "decision mailing" to 
"collecting information"). 

Collecting Information 
Collecting information is a compiling of data needs to perform 
tasks. It is a diagnosis phase, a synthesizing of available information, 
and identifying possible sources of information. Information can be 
collected in any of the seven fuiictional areas of responsibility, 
depending upon the principalis need at any particular moment. For 
example, if the principal is interested in finding out how parents feel 
about instituting a new method of reporting pupil progress, he would be 
collecting information in the functional area of school-community 
interface. 



Planning 

Alternatives are considered, objectives established, and re- 
soxirces allocated, maximizing objectives on a pre-determined schedule 
in the planning operation. Curriculiom planning, for example, might be 
sitting down with the curriculiom council considering alternative pat- 
terns for stmicturing the high school social studies sequence with re- 
quired and elective courses. Planning in the area of support management 
might involve working with the Director of Transportation in considering 
alternative bus schedules for transporting students to and from school 
each day. 

Communicating 

This process is vital in all of the administrative operations. 
One cannot collect information, plan, implement, or evaluate without 
communicating. However, when communicating is considered as a separate 
operation on the R.C.C.M. , it indicates an exchange of information about 
ideas. Communication is involvement of staff, students, community, etc., 
in exchanging information about the ideas one has. 

Decision Making 

During this operation, the most reasonable alternative is chosen 
from among those being considered in any of the functional areas of re- 
sponsibility. For example, the most reasonable bus sched\ile for a school 
is selected, or the most viable means for reporting pupil progress is 
chosen. 

Implementing 

This operation involves putting a decision made into action. For 
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example, if a school is implementing a flexible-modular schediile, 
several alternatives would have been considered in terms of number of 
modules, length of mod\i3.es, frequency of change in the schedule, etc* 
Once the most viable schedule had been determined, it would be implemented 
in the school. 

Evaluating 

This process gener^ly requires that data are collected, analyzed, 
and compared with pre-determined standards or past performances. Par- 
ticular evaluation competencies may relate to either process or product 
evaluation in any functional area of responsibility. 
Reference Groups 

The R.C.C.M. conceptualizes the principalis performances of 
various competencies or competency "clusters" in relationship to groups 
of persons most logically affected by this performance. Reference Groups 
represent "publics" with which the principal interacts daily on the job, 
rather than an additional dimension for classifying competency statements. 
As principals become competent and perform existing competencies, con- 
sequences of performance should be observable. For example, the prin- 
cipal may have acquired competencies in the area of Staff Personnel that 
relate to the Administrative Operation of Planning. If the principal is 
competent in this area, then staff within his school would logically 
represent the referent group most directly affected by the performance 
of this cluster of competencies. Staff members in his school would be 
in the best position to evaluate performances in this area since they are 
most directly affected by them. 

Using another example, suppose the principal's performing is 
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related to the functional area of School-Community Interface* More 
specifically, talking x^iih members of the community concerning various 
policies and procedures, •-^uC, in his particular school. Community, 
then, rather than other referent groups, would be in the best position 
to evaluate how well he is interacting with community members. The 
larger community, for this particular cluster of competencies, woxild be 
logically in the best position to assess whether the principal is com- 
petent. 

Various referent groups could yield information about existing 
competency levels of principals in relationship to competencies of 
identified and known importance. In this sense, reference groups could 
be surveyed to establish baseline infoimation about current levels of 
principal competence in relationship to competencies in bhe R.C.C.M., 
a form of external or consequence evaluation. 

Assumptions of the Rome Competency Classification Model 
The Rome Competency Classification Model (R.C.C.M.) necessitates 
that several assumptions be made about the v;ay in which principal comp- 
etencies have been initially conceptualized, classified, and potentially 
made operational. The assumptions delineated below include specific 
considerations given to the competency classification and synthesis 
processes used in the initial phase of Projec,'' R.O.M.E. 

1 . The model assumes that competency statements classified 
within any model cell reflect overt performances of the principal. 
Since the system for rewriting principal competencies required 
that competencies meet performance specifications, statements of 
competence written assumedly reflect real principal behaviors. 
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2. The r.odei ^rrjncs tha.t competency staienonts classifiable 
v;ithin tiK n . u * «i -:t leaso tv/o char .^t .*istios represented 
by thr^ -r'i^'^l .1 * nn AObr.inistrativ^ Cprrat5ons and 
Functional Areas of Responsibility. 

3. T!ie model assimes that knowledge and affect competencies 

underlie -1. ^ . Ir.al perforraances classifiable within the 
Dcdel. Kowv.-^r, i:no-.:lGd:je and affect ocmr.e-:encies assunedly 
must be reflc^**:'''^': in overt perfoimancos of the principal if 
they are to become operationalised aad/cr measured. 
k* The model assumes that competency statements classified in 
any model cell represent behaviors of the priaicipal th?vt are 
discrete and distinguishable from one another. Tlie R.C.C.M. 
assumes that pcrfor:2ances in one model cell, taken singularly 
or in combination* are die'**Ln^auchablo at the bcihauorai level 
from those in other model cells. 

5. The model assumes that model dimensions (puncnional Areas of 
Responsibility and Administrative Operations) do not neces- 
sarily represent a "mirror ima^e" of all uhe realities with 
which a principal deals in his daily functioning. Th% 
"reality" of identified -competencies and moa^l limensions 

is strongly cieoendoaf {»r An the futxire aoc emulation of obs^^r^ 
va-ional and rather -nr-.-'.jLr^nent lata V- establish the validity 
of the performance statements, and to relate these to essential 
functioning on the job. 

6. The model makes no assumption about the relative impor- 
tance of principal performancee claaeified in particular 
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model cells. The importance of particxalar competencies re- 
flecting certain administrative operations and functional areas 
of responsj>ility may well depend upon judgmental data de- 
rived from local system needs. 

Vhile the first synthesis and rewriting of competencies 
has been in general performance terms, the assumes ihc;t cer- 

tain knowledge and affect compct*»ncies are required if particular 
performances are to occur. One future task of the competency based 
administration project in the State of Georgia might center on identi- 
fying knowledge and affect bases for the performances currently 
classified. 

Discrete characteristics of the model imply that those competen- 
cies classified in the front, upper, ri^t-hand cell, indicating the 
operation of Collecting Information in the functional area of Curriculum 
and Instruction, are different performances than those competencies 
classified in other model cells. The validity of this assumption can 
only be checked through direct observation and/or measurement of 
principal performances on the job» In addition, discrete characteristics 
of the model imply that the principal's overall competency in any 
Functional Area of Responsibility is best understood as an accumulation 
of "clusters" of competencies unique to particular Administrative 
Operations. When a particular principal is observc^d and evsiluated 
against external criteria or in consideration of consequences generated 
by his performance, he might be judged competent in some model areas 
and not in others. This conception of viewing principal competence 
allows for existing variability in principal competencies betweai 
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particular principals in various systems and schools* For future 
needs assessment, diagnostic, and training purposes, these are con- 
sidered assets of the R.C.C.M. Ttie model then becomes adaptable to 
the variability ixi school systems in various locations* 

There may be "generic" sets of competencies that all principals 
need as ninimum essentials to function competently on the job, regard- 
less of school considerations. The identification of these generic, 
essential competencies must await future evaluation and assessment 
activities* In addition, the model assumes that clusters of competencies 
required of a particular principal in a particular school may be quite 
different from those required for other principals in other school 
systems. The R.C.C.M. serves the purpose of logically classifying 
competencies developed in the future to ^it traditionally accepted 
roles of educational administrators. To this extent, the model is 
considered a practical and useful device. 

Uses of the Rome Competency Classification Model 
As efforts towards developing competency based training and 
certification programs for educational administrators in the State of 
Georgia continue, several uses of the R.C.C.M. seem feasible. The uses 
described below reflect conceptual applications of the model to fit the 
needs of impending competency based programs at the State, local and 
university levels. The model is not directly applicable to any of the 
uses discussed at this tine. However, future project efforts might 
center on the tasks described below, using the R.C.C.M. as a working 
conceptual framework to guide research and development activities. 
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1. Classification of Competency Statements : The model can be 
used for the futxire classification of additional competency statements 
representative of the various Functional Areas of Responsibi3 liy and 
Administrative Operations already identified. While first efforts 
towards identifying and developing administrator competencies in 
Project R.O.M.E. have necessitated a focus on overt performance state- 
ments, identification of subsumed knowledge and attitudinstl components 

is considered important. The model can serve as a format for the logical 
classification of information related to performances of the priiacipal 
deemed necessary if performance is to take place. If the principal has 
to "understand" certain bodies of information, and has to *'know hovi*' to 
do certain tasks, then identification of a knowledge base for all per- 
formances seen as essential becomes an important task. 

Once identified and logiceilly related to statements of performance, 
knowledge and attitudinal information can serve as the basis for the 
development of criterion referenced tests. These instruments have 
utility at the pre-service and in-service levels for answering questions 
related to whether a particiilar administrator has and/or understands 
the essential information assumed to underly the performance of many 
diverse competencies. 

2. Development of Training Packages : The model could be used 
in the future development of training packages for assisting principals 
in moving from "where they are" relative to an assessment battery, to 
"where they would like to be" relative to particular competencies. 
Using competencies identified in particular model cells (clusters), 
training packages could be developed on the basis of objectives derived 
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from the competency statements themselves. It appears that at least 
forty- two distinct training packages could be developed from the R.C.C.M. 
to date. As additional competencies are identified and classified, 
additional training packages would be in order. Thus, the model allows 
for the development of tredning materials specifically related to 
particular Functional Areas of Responsibiliiy and their interactions 
with specific Administrative Operations. 

3« Evaluation and Assessment Activities : The model might be 
used as a conceptual basis for developing assessment and evaluation 
procedures to determine TiAere the principal stands in relationship to 
competencies in various model components. The model dictates that 
assessment activities are of at least two types. The first might be 
called internal evaluation , \diich sets the objective of answering 
\Aether a particular principal is meeting performance criteria establish- 
ed for particular competencies within the model. The second type of 
evaluation, external or consequence evaluation , sets the objective of 
assessing principal performances on the basis of information provided 
by those logically effected by his performance — the various Reference 
Groups in the R.C.C.M. Evaluative information forthcoming from internal 
evaluation procedures answers questions concerning the degree to which 
a given principal is coiapetOTt. Evaluative information derived from 
external evaluation procedures answers questions about whether particular 
competencies are deemed important and/or are practiced, as judged by 
those with whom the principal interacts. 

I^. Principal Profile Analysis gystem t A fourth use suggested 
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by the R.C.C.M. is the development of a principal profile analysis 
system. A profile analysis instrument derived from clusters of c jm- 
petencies identified within the R.C.C.M. mi^t have both diagnostic 
and prescriptive value. Where training packages have been developed 
on the basis of objectives derived from competencies in various model 
cells, a needs assessment instirument administered to particulax prin- 
cipals coxzld provide information about needed training to increase or 
acquire competence. Such a profile analysis system would be most use- 
ful for assessing the needs of and training administrators at both the 
pre-service and in-service levels. Administration of a principal pro- 
file analysis system to principals in the field may generate information 
about the principal's needs, which can be combined with other needs 
assessment strategies for a particulax school system. Once competency 
needs axe established, trsiining for specific competencies can proceed 
throu^ the use of developed training programs. 

5- Certification Programs ; The model coxald be used as a guide 
for the establishment of competency areas and performance criteria 
necessary for the development of competency based certification "systems 
for school administrators. Validated competencies, synonymous with 
vaxious Functional Areas of Responsibility in the R.C.C.M., for example, 
mi^t be used for establishing areas of administrator certification in 
the state. A state program mi^t choose to certify principsils in several 
different competency areas, and at vaxious levels. Areas of certifica- 
tion woxzld be dictated by assessment procedures based upon certain 
competencies, and certification levels by the degree to which principals 
met competency criteria. Level I certification mi^t consist of a 
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principal demonstrating knowledges identified as essential for the 
performance of particular competencies throu^ the administration of 
more traditional olDjective tests. Level II certification, on the other 
hand, mi^t consist of assessment of principal performance in either 
simulated situations or on the job. Alternative certification pirograms 
migjit include Level I and Level II certification of principals using 
a minimum set of essential, generic competencies, deemed important in 
prodiicing student achievement as well as other piroducts in the school. 
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INPUT PROM THOMAS COUHTY PRINCIPALS USED IN DEVELOPING 

THE COMPETENCIES 



A primary objective in developing the final list of competencies 
was that they accurately reflect the educational goals and needs of 
Thomas County. 

Thomas County principals and other county administrative personnel 
provided input in the development of the competency statements throu^ 
their participation in three important studies: a special workshop 
held in Thomas County, a survey concerning the Goals for Georgia, and 
a time-motion study. 

The Thomas County Workshop 

A workshop was held in Thomas County in January, 197I1 for the 
purpose of delineating and defining locally desired principal compe- 
tencies. 

Participating in the two and one-half day work session were prin- 
cipals and administrators from Thomas Coimty, R.O.M.E. Project staff 
members from the University of Georgia, and two outside consultants. 
Appendix M , "I -rticipants in the Thomas Coimty Workshop.")* 

The purposes of the workshop were fourfold: 

1. To establish a solid working relationship between the 
University of Georgia and Thomas County; 

2. To provide an opportunity and environment whereby the Thomas 
County staff could feel an ownership in their part of the 
project; 
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3^ To identify problems which were felt to be important at the 
grass roots level; and 

U. To write competency statements .which had been translated from 
the experiences in Thomas County, as these experiences lelated 
to the role of the principals. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, a procedure called the 
"Nominal Group Process" was utilized. (Appendix IT , "Guidelines for 
Leadership in Conducting Nominal Group Meetings."). This process was 
followed step-by-step as workshop participants entered each new phase 
of their assignments. A great deal of importance was placed on the 
process by which the specific workshop tasks were accomplished. In order 
for the Piroject to be a success, it was important to create an atmosphere 
of cooperation and mutual help between the Thomas Coimty staff and the 
University of Georgia staff. 

The workshop centered aroimd this question: "What are the most 
significant barriers or problems preventing principals from fulfilling 
their responsibilities and functioning effectively?" 

On the first day of the workshop, after a brief get-acq*uainted 
period, the total group was sub-divided into two smaller groups repre- 
senting a fairly even balance between university and public school. The 
two groups, each headed by a consultant, were located in two different 
rooms. 

Each group member was asked to writt^ down specific items which would 
begin to answer the question: "What are the most significant barriers 
or problems preventing principals from fulfilling their responsibilities 
and functioning pffectively?" After twenty minutes, the leader began 
asking each member of the group to suggest answers to bhe question. Each 
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pairticipont in turn suggested an item which the leader then wrote on 
newsprint and displayed at the front of the room. No editorializing, 
valuing, or debating occurred at this point. Each participant's state- 
ment went on the newsprint as it appeared on his own worksheet. The 
leader continued going aromid the group until all the items on each 
member's worksheet had been suggested at least once. Using this process, 
each group arrived at a total of k3 statements. 

After the lists for each participant were exhausted and the k3 
total statements written on newsprint, each group member was given ten 
file cards. The group members were asked to look over the k3 statements 
and pick the ten which personally seemed to be the most crucial in 
answering the original question. The participant was then asked to 
assign a point value of ten to one to each of his statements. The 
number ten represented the most crucial item, in the opinion of the 
individual participant, and the number one represented the least critical 
item. Each participant gave his ten cards to the leader and, during a 
break, the cards were tabulated and the results displayed on the news- 
print . 

After the first vote was completed, each participant had an 
opportunity to analyze the results. The leaders allowed discussion 
concerning the results — questions could be asked, concerns raised, sjid 
ranking disagreements aired. Anyone could defend any item, even those 
items which received fev; or no points. After this discussion, a second 
voting took place, and the results once again were tabulated. 
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Pages 68 and 70 show the results of the two tabulations. For 
example, Item #3 under Group 1 says: "Lack of specific long and short 
rajige plans by the District." Under the column titled "1st Vote" there 
is a 7 under the Nominations Column and a Sh under the Points ColTimn. 
This means that seven different people listed this item as one of their 
top ten, and it received a total of 5U points from these seven individ- 
uals. 

The same procedure v;as used for the second vote as for the first. 
The result was a "Priority List According to Total Points" for each of 
the two groups. (See pages 69 and 71). 

On the second day, the two groups were brou^t together to analyze 
the results of Thursday's activities. The data had been compiled, t^/ped, 
and duplicated for the participants. The first item of business v/as to 
take the 22 statements which had been prioritized by the tv/o groups on. 
Thursday (eleven from each group), follow the same process v/ilh the 
three-by-five cards and the ranlcing from ten to one, and arrive at a 
prioritized list which the total group could accept. (See page 72, 
"Priority List According to Total Toints"). 



GROUP I 



Responses to the question: "What are the most significant barriers or problems 
which prevent principals from fulfilling their responsibilities and functioning 
effectively?" 



1st 


Vote 


2nd 


Vote 


Item 




Nom.* 


Pts. 


Nom. 


Pts. 


No. 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1. 


Dealing with ineffective teachers. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2. 


Teachers demanding too much of a principal's 
time. 


7 


Sh 


9 


69 


3- 


Lack of specific long and short range plans by 
the District 


h 


27 


7 


33 


u. 


Lack of good relationships with teachers and 
staff members of all levels. 


3 


30 




19 


5. 


Inadequate financial resources and budget 
constraints. 


6 


35 


10 


60 


6. 


Difficulty of keeping lines of communication 
open at all levels. 


5 


35 


7 


50 


7- 


Consistently maintaining an atmosphere con- 
ducive to learning. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8. 


Ineffective time budgeting. 


1 


h 


2 




9. 


Lack of ability to recognize and utilize 
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unusual talents of faculty. 


5 


6 


35 


10. 


Conflict between personal and organizational 
goals. 


2 


20 


k 


25 


11. 


Should be a change agent for innovation in 
the school (receptivity). 












2 


13 


2 


6 


12. 


Espirit de corps. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13. 


Lack of personnel to do the job. 


1 


6 


5 


27 


lU- 


More adequate systems of testine^ and placing 
students (evaluation and students and staff). 


1; 


26 


3 


18 


15- 


Lack of objective-centered instructional 










16. 


approach. 


1 


3 


2 


9 


Failure to delegate specific responsibility 
to teachers. 


3 


18 


0 


0 


17. 


Ambiguous assignment of decision making 










18. 


re sponsibi li ty . 


1+ 


21 


3 


13 


Pressures of time preventing principal of 
doing the job as he perceives it. 


h 


2k 


3 


9 


19- 


Maintaining effective and diplomatic public 
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relations with community as a whole. 


h 


27 


5 


20. 


Excessive non-administrative responsibilities 
and expectations. 


2 


5 


0 


0 


21. 


Little effort toward staff development 
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programs for principals. 


2 


12 


1 


22. 


Span of control. 


3 


5 


0 


0 


23- 


Serve as major force for curriculm of the 
school. 


1 


3 


0 


0 


2U. 


Time required to state and restate problems. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25. 


Doing the work of school nurse. 
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1st 


Vote 


2nd Vote 


Item 




Mom** 


T54- n 

rts. 


Nom. 


Pts. 


No. 




1 


2 


1 


i| 


26. 


Changes in social and economic conditions 




18 








placing stress on school. 


i^ 


3 


6 


27. 


Solving discipline problems. 


3 


9 


1 


3 


28. 


Inadequate professional training in 




16 








curriculum development skills. 


3 


1 


1 


29. 


Difficulty in interpreting school program to 




18 


8 


38 




the ^community. 


3 


30.. 


Failure to keep abreast of latest develop- 




8 








ments and ability to adapt. 


1 


2 


7 


31. 


Inadequate knowledge of conmiunity's educa- 




8 








tional desires. 


1 


h 


2h 


32. 


Difficulty in reaching agreement on what 




35 




hh 




principal is supposed to do. 


6 


6 


33. 


Accountability without? authority. 


1 


10 


0 


0 


3U. 


Limitations of school building design and 










35. 


equipment . 


1 


7 


1 


5 


Lack of cooperative Central Office and Board 












of Education. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36. 


Unwillingness to look at things objectively. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


37. 


Stability and fairness-consistency. 


5 


21 


5 


23 


38. 


Inadequate suppoirt from community and Central 












Office. 


0 


0 


1 


2 


39. 


The principal's image. 


2 


9 


0 


0 


ijO. 


Change in- training and certification for 










ill. 


teaching and administrative competence. 


2 


13 


3 


12 


Lack of involvement of parents, children, and 












staff. 


2 


13 


1 


8 


h2. 


Ineffective use of community resources. 


2 


10 


2 


12 


h3' 


Inability to recognize needs of teachers. 



PRIORITY LIST ACCORDING TO TOTAL POINTS 

3* Lack of specific long and short range plans by the District. 
6. Difficulty of keeping lines of communication open at all levels. 
7* Consistently maintaining an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
33* Accountability without authority. 

30. Failure to keep abreast of latest developments and ability to adapt. 

10. Conflict between personal and organizational goals. 

Lack of good relationships with teachers and staff members of all levels. 
lU. More adequate systems of testing and placing students (evaluation and 
students and staff). 

11. Should be a change agent for innovation in the school (receptivity). 
32. Difficulty in reaching agreement on what principal is supposed to do. 
38. Inadequate suppoirt from community and Central Office. 

^Nominations 
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GROUP II 



Responses to the question: "What are the most significant barriers or problems 
which prevent principals from fulfilling their responsibilities and functioning 
effectively?" 



1st Vote 


2nd Vote 


Item 




Nom.* 


Pts. 


Nom. 


Pts. 


No. 




1 


6 


0 


0 


1. 


The multiplicity of day by day tasks (crises?) 












with which a principal is confronted. 


2 


10 


1 


1 


2. 


Mundane tasks — h\irt knees, lunch money, dis- 












cipline, bus schedule. 


3 


22 


k 


20 


3. 


Community customs, pressures, mores, and 












power structiires* 


1 


1 


0 


0 




Parents who believe that schools should be 












run like they were when they attended schools 


2 


11 


2 


11 


5. 


The principal has responsibility without 












authority — the principal is held responsible 












for functions and duties for which no one or 












no group in the school organization holds the 










6. 


authority. 


2 


10 


0 


0 


The abundance of paper work. 


1 


7 


0 


0 


7. 


Lack of personality (friendliness). 


3 


23 


6 


h2 


8. 


Jtack of skills and abilities* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9. 


Discipline problems. 


2 


13 


2 


16 


10. 


Lack of personal initiative and follow-throu^ 


1 


10 


3 


21 


11. 


Lack of professional competence. 


1 


1 


2 


10 


12. 


Parents who can't cope with integration. 


2 


8 


0 


0 


13. 


Handling of complaints from parents, teachers. 












and students. 


h 


25 


5 


23 


111. 


Inability in handling people in a consistent 












way. 


1 


8 


1 


h 


15. 


Lack of effective channels with? the school 












system to implement the skills possessed. 


1 


1 


0 


0 


16. 


Mores of the comraununity in terms of expansion 












of educationa'' offerings. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17. 


Lack of ingenuity. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18. 


Students and teachers who bring their biases 












to the school from the home, church, and 












community. 


5 


37 


7 


13 


19. 


Poor organization. 


h 


28 


fa 


35 


20. 


Being inflexible and close-minded concerning 












change. 


3 


17 


5 


22 


21. 


Lack of adequate evaluation methods and 












procedures in the system. 


1 


8 


1 


10 


^2. 


Poor motivation. 


1 


k 


0 


0 




Bus problems. 


h 


17 


7 


3h 


• 


Lack of tact in dealing with problems and 












people. 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Not presenting clean, neat appearance. 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Local politics in the community. 


1 


7 


0 


0 


27. 


Lack of perseverence. 



♦Nominations 
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1st 


Vote 


2nd 


Vote 


Item 


Nom»* 


Pts» 


Nom. 


Pts. 


No. 


i; 


26 


6 


kS 


28. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29. 


1 


3 


1 


3 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31. 


8 


U6 


7 


U5 


32. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33. 


5 


26 


7 


33 


3U. 


1 

i; 


16 


2 


8 


35. 


1 


8 


0 


0 


36. 


h 


17 


3 


13 


37. 


1 


3 


1 


5 


38. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


39. 


3 


10 


0 


0 


UO. 


1 


3 


0 


0 


Ul. 


1 


U 


1 


1 


U2. 


1 




0 


0 


U3. 



Inability to make decisions. 
Not setting fair rules and keeping them. 
Internal politics within the school system. 
Eeads too much complication into the job — 
keep it simple. 

Poor communication with the staff. 

Uuenthusiasm about task at hand. 

Lack of clearly defined objectives in the 

system. 

Being unaware and not having the ability to 
sense student activity and problems (not 
street smart). 

Defensiveness towaird criticism. 

The T)uck-stops-here concept — being perceived 

as the final authority by people in the 

system, causing time to be consumed by petty 

things (poor staff organization in dealing 

with daily problems). 

Poor public relations. 

Not being the real leader. 

The traditional disciplinarian concept 

(father of the school). 

Lack of funding for special (innovative) 

projects. 

Lack of continuity in day by day operations. 
Lack of fortitude. 



PRIORITY LIST ACCORDING TO TOTAL POINTS 

32. Poor communication with the staff. 

28. Inability to make decisions. 

8. Lack of skills and abilities. 

20. Being inflexible and close-minded concerning change. 
2k* Lack of tact in dealing with problems and people. 

19 • Poor organization. 

3U» Lack of clearly defined objectives in the sytem. 

1U» Inability in handling people in a consistent way. 

21. Lack of adequate evaluation methods and procedures in the system. 
11. Lack of professional competence. 

3. Community customs, pressures, mores, and power structures. 
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PRIORITY LIST ACCORDING TO TOTAL POINTS 
(Total Group) 



Rank 




Total 




Order 


Nom.* 


Points 




1 


18 


91 


Lack of clearly defined objectives and specific long and 
short range plans in the system. 


2 


17 


80 


Difficulty of keeping lines of comraunication open at all 
levels. 


3 


lU 


68 


Proper understanding of and sensitivity to community 
customs, pressures, mores, and power structmres. 


u 


13 


65 


Lack of good relationships with the people with whom the 
principal deals (tact, consistency, etc.). 


5 


lU 


6U 


Poor organizational skills. 


6 


10 


62 


Consistently maintaining an atmosphere conducive to 
learning. 


7 


10 


53 


Inability to make decisions. 


8 


12- 


li5 


Difficulty in reaching agreement on what principal is 
supposed to do.- 


9 ' 


8 


li3 


Accountability without authority. 


10 


8 


31 


Should be a change agent for innovation in the school 
(receptivity). 








11 


9 


30 


Inadequate support from community and Central Office. 


12 


6 


20 


Lack of adequate evaluation methods and procedures in 
the system. 


13 


6 


16 


Pcdlure to keep abreast of latest developments and 
ability to adapt. 


lU 


5 


6 


Conflict between personal and organizational goals. 



^Nominations 
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At this point in the workshop, Dr* Gharloa Jolmsjon of the University 
of Georgia discussed the concept of competency and its definition* This 
discussion was important because it occurred immediately prior to the 
actual .writing of competency statements by workshop participants. The 
discussio** centered around the ideas contained in a paper entitled 
"Proposed Criteria for Evaluating Statements of Professional Competencies 
for Teachers," by Dr. Johnson (Appendix 0 ). The word "principal" was 
substituted for the word "teacher" as the criteria for a competency 
statement. 

Following Dr. Joimson*s discussion, the total group was eub-divided 
into four working groups. Each working group (containing both public 
school and university participants) was given one of the Ik statements 
and asked to begin generating competency statements. For example, Group 
1 was asked to examine the "barrier or problem" concerning "DlfficuXcy of 
keeping lines of communication at all levels." The first task of the 
gcoup was to identify some positive competency ciatements from ihi 
concern—that is, what are some things a principal v/outd have to df. in 
order to knock down tliis barrier? Group 1 developer] three eratements: 

(1) The principal keeps open lines of communication vdth hie staff; 

(2) The principal keeps open lines of comnimi^^ation vi-^L jtadents; and 

(3) Tlie principal keeps open lines of communication with commuiiity and 
parents. After these three statements v;ere generated, some performance 
criteria (level 2) statements were needed: What are some specific things 
a principal could do which would indicate that he was "competent" in each 
of these three areas of keeping open lines of communication v;ith s^aff , 
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Thomas County Workshop 
Januaiy 25, 197U * 
Group 1 



I. Difficulty of keeping lines of communication open at all levels 
II. Competencies 

1. The principal keeps cpen lines of communication with his staff 

1.1 Provides oppoiirunity for informal and formal communication 
with staff 

1.2 Conducts regular staff meetings 

1.3 Communicates with other principals by attending regular 
meetings 

1.1| Arranges for non-instructional staff meetings as needed 

1.5 Disseminates general information to faculty thxou^ 
memos 

1.6 Establishes and participates In reciprocal lines of 
comniunication to Central Office 

2. The principal keeps open lines of communication v/ith students 

2.1 Arranges and schedules all school assembly programs 

2.2 Utilizes inter-school communication system for annoxmce- 
ments 

2.3 Disseminates information throu^ homeroom teacher 

2.1| Makes himself available to students formally and informally 

3. The principal keeps open lines of communication v;ich com:nurJ.ty 
and parents 

3.1 Sends written communications via students to parents 

3.2 Organizes and perpetuates P.T.O. activities 

3.3 Actively participates in civic and fraternal organizations 
as public relations to the school 

3.I1 Creates awareness of the school's activiti^^s in the 
community througJi the, news media 

III. Incorporated into document 
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students, and community? These performance criteria (or indicators) are 
listed as 1.1, 1.2, 2.1, 2.2, 3.1, 3.2, etc. (See pago7i|)- 

On the final day of the workshop, the activity of the four groups 
(developing competency statements and perfomance criteria) continued. 
For three more hours, items from the lU prioritized statements vere 
assigned to each of the four groaps. 

By the end of this activity, a total of 11 statements from the 
original Ik had been considered by the four groups. The results v/as 
competency statements, in varying degrees of sophistication, for 11 
different "problems." (Appendix P , "Competency Statements Developed 
Daring the Thomas County Workshop"). 

The final activity involved only the consultants and the Thomas 
County staff. Workshop obj ective jfl had been accomDlisaed, and some 
final input was needed from the Thomas County staff, v/ithout any influence 
from the university staff. 

The consultants provided the principals with the opportunity of adding 
any items they felt should still be included in the list of 1^ prioritized 
statements. The principals added only three iteniG: "Inadequate rina:icial 
resources and budget constraints," "Lack of personnel bo do the job," 
and "Inability to recognise teaf;herc' neo^^.'- Hcntrv •L'ficf^, personjiel 
were given the same opportunity but did not add any new items. The 
same procedure for achieving a rank order (picking the top ten, assigning 
points, etc.) v;as followed, but with the Central Office participants and 
principals being separated. This allowed the participants to check the 
perceptions of the two groups, again without the laiiversity influence in 
the room. 

ERLC 
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A comparison of the rank orders by the two goups illustrates the 
variation in their perceptions. For example, the statement "Difficulty 
in reaching agreement on what principal is supposed to do" was ranked 
quite differently by each group. Principals saw this as no problem at 
all, because it received a rank order of 17 but of a possible 17 state- 
ment s--it was lowest on their list. However, Central Office personnel 
listed tiiis as their sixth most critical problem, out of a total of 17- 
(See page 77). 

Operationaliilng the Goal^ for Georgia 

One of the tasks originally proposed throu^ Project E.O.M.S. v?.s to 
develop a list of principal competency statements consistent with inple- 
menting the Goals for Georgia. The Goals for Georgia are a result of the 
1969 Georgia Assessment Project and represent i}6 educational gvels deeised 
important for the state of Georgia. 

Prior to the University of Georgia's involvement in the Project, 
Mr. John Clark, Title III Director in Thomas County, distributed the 86 
Goals for Georgia statements to 225 educators, community and bu^ine^^ 
leaders, and students in Thomas County for evaluation and raniiing. 
Using the Delphi Technique — a method developed by Rand Corporation for 
the systematic solicitation and collecbion of expert opinion — the sur^/ey 
resulted in a prioritized listing of the 86 goal statements. (Appendix 
Q ). 

In January, 197U» University of Georgia Project staff sent the 
first twenty-five Goals for Georgia statements, as ranked by personnel in 
Thomas County, to principals and selected administrative staff in Thomas 
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PROJECT R-0*M*E* 
Thomas Coimty Workshop 
January 26, 197U 

PRIORITY LIST ACCORDING TO TOTAL POIIITS 
(PRINCIPALS AND CENTRAL OFFICE) 



Principals Central Office 

Nom.- ^ Pts. R>0>^ Uom. Pts> R.O. Statement 

5 31 2 6 U8 1 Lack of clearly defined objectives 

and specific long and short range 
plans in the system^ 
Difficulty of keeping lines of 
comiriunication open at all levels. 
Proper understanding of and sensi- 
tivity to community customs, pressures, 
mores, and power structures. 
Lack of good relationships with the 
people v/ith whom the principal deals 
(tact, consistency, etc.)* 
Poor organizational skills. 
Consistently maintaining an atmo- 
sphere conducive to learning. 
Inability to make decisions. 
Difficulty in reaching agreement 
on what principal is supposed to do. 
Accountability without authority. 
Should be a change agent for 
innovation in the school (receptivity). 
Inadequate support from community 
and Central Office. 
Lack of adequate evaluation methods 
and procedures in the sy:- Vom. 
Failure to keep abreast 01 latest 
developments and ability to adapt. 
Conflict between personal and 
organizational goals. 
Inadequate financial resources and 
budget constraints. 
Lack of personnel to do the job. 
Inability to recognize teacher:* s 
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Thomas County Workshop 
January 26, 197U 

priority list according to total points 
(principals) 

1. Consistently maintaining an atmosphere conducive to learning. 

2. Lack of clearly defined objectives and specific lojig and short range 
plans in the system. 

3. Poor organizational skills. 

U. Proper understanding of and sensitivity to community customs, pressures, 

mores, and power structures. 
5. Difficulty of keeping lines of communication open at all levels. 
5« Failure to keep abreast of latest developments and ability to adapt. 

7. Inability to make decisions. 

8. Should be a change agent for innovation in the school (receptivity). 
8. Conflict between personal and organizational goals. 

8. Inadequate financial resources and budget constraints. 

11. Lack of good relationships with the people with whom the pr;:.ncipai 
deals (tact, consistency, etc.). 

12. Accountability without authority. 

13» Lack of adequate evaluation methods and procedures in the system. 
lU. Inability to recognize teachers' needs. 
15 • Lack of personnel to do e job. 

IS* Inadequate support from community and Central Office* 

17» Difficulty in reaching agreement on what principal is supposed to do. 

PRIORITY LIST ACCORDING TO TOTAL POIiWS 
(CENTRAL OFFICE) 



1. Lack of clearly defined objectives and specific long and short plans 
in the system. 

2. Difficulty of keeping lines of communication open at all levels. 

3. Consistently maintaining an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
^. Inability to make decisions. 

5. Poor organizational skills. 

6. Lack of good relationships with the people with whom the principal 
deals (tact, consistency, etc.). 

6. Difficulty in reaching agreement on what principal is supposed to do. 

8. Failure to keep abreast of latest developments and ability to adapt. 

9* Should be a change agent for innovation in the school (receptivity). 

10. Proper understanding of and sensitivity to community customs, pressures, 
mores, and power structures. 

11. Accountability without authority. 

11. Inability to recognize teachers' needs. 

13* Lack of adequate evaluation methods and procedures in the system. 

13* Conflict between personal and organizational goals. 

15* Inadequate support from commiinity and Central Office. 

16. InsLdequate financial resources and budget constraints. 

16. Lack of personnel to do the job. 
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County, as well as other educational leaders in Geor£p.a. For the puirpose 
of operational! zinij the Goals for Georgia at the building level, those 
persons participating in the survey were asked to suggest two or three 
jobs or activities for each of the 25 priority goal statements. These 
jobs or activities were to be examples of specific tasks a principal 
would either need to do himself or direct others to do in oi-der to 
accomplish those goals Thomas County citizens felt were important for 
Georgians both :.ow and in the future. Of approximately 25 selected 
administrative personnel to whom the request war sent, 1.6 conpleced 
the task and returned the information to the Project R.O.M.B. staff at 
the University of Georgia. 

Once received, the examples of jobs and activities ir-dlci^tivc of 
implementing the priority Goals for Georgia (25) were analysed according 
to particular goal statements. A list of all examples wa;> arranged by 
prioritized goal statements. Statements from which porforrn-xnce -^mpe- 
tency ?5tatements could not be derived and those possessing redundant 
content were eliminated. Appendix H contains the list of principal 
performances necessary to operationalise the 25 prioritized Goals lor 
Georgia statements. 

The revised Gtatements were classified according to the itmctional 
Areas of Responsibility of the R.C.C.M. for two purposes: (l) to i icili- 
tate the later developtaent of principal competency statements, and 
(2) to see how stateirents surveyed personnel were distributed according 
to the Functional Areas of the R.C.C.M. At the end of Appendix R is 
a Data Tabulation Cheet which includes: (l) the Goal Statements N'omber 
(1-25); (2) the total nxiiaber of principal performances indicated for 
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each Goal Statement , excluding the radimdant items and those for v/hich 
no competency statements could be senerated; (3) 3- "breakdown by tno 
seven Functional Areas of Responsibility; and (U) grand totals for 
items 2 and 3* 

The list of principal performances necessary to operationalize 
the Goals for Georgia statements is useful for several areas of the 
portion of Project R.O.M.E. concerned v;ith identifying competencies 
for principals. This list is useful both now as well as in the future 
as plans are made to continue the various components of the current project. 

1. The list is useful in writing additional competency statements 
and performance indicators. In working to develop competencies, 
assessment techniques, and training packages for principals, it 
becomes essential to consider tv;o Luportant variables: (l) what 
does the commmuty in Thomas County value as important educa- 
tionally, and (2) how do we bridge the gap between somctliing 
called competencies for principals and the actucl instruction 
for children which goes on in the classroom? 

2. Tho list is useful in forming a baseline set of data foi* 
determining system-wide goals in Thomas County. 

3. Tlxe xist is useful in providing rpecific examples of needs 
for determining system-v;ide objectives derived from the goals. 

1|. The list is ueseful in providing* direction to principals as 
they and thoir staffs determine building level objectives for 
the Management by Objectives (r4B0) program in Project R.O^M.E. 
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5. The list is useful in serving as input for a staff development 
effort to tie together or coordinate: the Goals for Georgia, 
the development of bxxilding level goals and objectives, and 
the development of competencies and perfoimance indicators 
classified according to the R.C.C.M. 

Time-Motion Study 

Consistent with Project R.O.M.E. ^s comiaitment to develop compe- 
tencies for school principals in Thomas County, it was felt that a 
pilot time-motion study describing tasks principals performed during 
their routine daily functioning might serve the project staff in 
several ways: 

1. To test the usefulness of time-motion observations as a 
means of validating acqxxired competencies. 

2. To imderstaiid methodological problems generated by systematic 
observation of principals on the job. 

3* To better underst-ind the variations in time spent in various 
administrative acitivities. 

1|. To preliminarily compare principal performances at different 
school leve'^.s, i.e., elementary, to middle, to secondary, etc. 

5. To provide descriptive information to Thomas County principals 
which may be useful in the more efficient scheduling of time 
devoted to various tasks and the more effective use of staff 
personnel . . 

6. To examine the relationship between what principals see as 
significant barriers hindering their performance on the job 
and what observers describe them as actually doing. 

7. To test the utility of future tir.e-motion studies as a means 
of validating acquired competencies. 

Data Collection, tabulation, end analysis, was carried out "non- 

evaluatively." That is, no attempt was made to describe how "well" 
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principals perform their jobs or to establish guidelines concerning 
what principals "should" be doing. However, while tl^e assessment of 
quality of principal's performance was not the goal of the study, the 
data summaries were considered potentially useful in a "self-examination" 
of one's performance on the job when compared to the system as a whole. 



An additional consideration of Project Staff in implementing the 
time-motion study focused on checking the usefulness of the R.C.C.M. 
Functional Areas of Responsibility as a categorization schema for 
principal performances. 

Project staff classified activity descriptions of Principals in 
Thomas County according to seven functional areas of responsibility of 
the Rome Competency Classification Model (R.C.C.M.)* (See Appendix H: 
model) The model was formulated after searching the professional 
literature in competency based education and educational administration 
in order to classify and synthesize existing competency statements 
found in the literature and to facilitate "he classification and 
rewriting of principal competency statements in performance terms. 
Functional Areas of Responsibility which comprise a principal's job in 
the school are a follows: 



Model for Classifying Activity Descriptions 



1. 
2. 
3- 

6. 
7- 



Curriculum and Instruction 
Staff Personnel 
Student Personnel 
Support Management 
School-Community Interface 
Fiscal Management 

System-Wide Policies and Operations 
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Conceptxial examples of the seven Functional Areas of Responsibility can 
be found in Appendix L. 

Methodology 

Subjects 

Subjects participating in the time-motion study in Thomas County 
were six principals, and three assistant principals. The focus of this 
report, however, will limit the discussion to data collected on the 
six principals. Additional biographical data for Thomas County 
principals is given in Table I. 

TABLE I PRINCIPALS IN THOMAS COUNTY 







Sex 


Yrs. Experience 


Ed. Level 


School 


A 


P 


28 


Bachelors 


School 


B 


M 


28 


5th yr. certificate 


School 


C 


M 


35 


Masters 


School 


D 


M 


20 


6th yr. certificate 


School 


E 


M 


Uh 


5th yr. certificate 


School 


P 


M 


Ik 


A-U 



Thomas County School System 

Three elementary, two middle schools and one hi^ school with a 
combined student population of approximately 1|>020 persons, comprise 
the Thomas County School System. The county is less urban than the 
nation as a whole with only 56.7% of its population living in towns as 
compared to the national average of 70.6%* All schools in Thomas County 
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are classified as rural. More information on the six schools is suimna- 
rized in Table II. 

TABLE II SCHOOLS IN THOMAS COUNTY 



Enrollment Staff Size Grades 

School A 330 19 1-5 

School B 3U0 21 1-8 

School C 11+00 70 9-12 

School D 1300 60 1-5 

School E 350 16 6 only 

School P 760 33 7-8 



Observers' 

Six female residents of uJhomas County were employed con- 
tinuously for one week as observers. Ailthou^ all observers held 
Baccalaureate degrees, no previous observational experience was reported. 

Procedures 

Observers were instructed by three Project R.O.M.E. staff members 
and the Thomas County Title III director to follow the principalis for 
one week to time their discrete behavior changes and to provide specific 
behavioral descriptions of their activities as they occui:recL. Descriptive 
behavioral data collected in this way provided a continuous description 
of performances of each principal and a designation of time spent in 
each activity. Observers were asked to report specific activities in as 
much detail as possible without discussing the items with thp principals. 
Due to the confidentiality of some school matters, observers were 
cautioned that a principal may request to conduct some conferences 
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privately. Principals were able to use this option at their discretion 
during the entire data collection period. 

A joint workshop with Project R,0,M,E, staff and Thomas County- 
principals was held on January 2i|-26, 197U subsequent to the observer 
training. At that time procedures were discussed with the principals. 
Data collection began on January 28 and ended on February 1, 197i|« On 
the basis of principal validation, this was a typical week with few 
interruptions of dally routines. 

At the end of the first day of data collection, the Thomas County 
Title III Director met with observers to review observation procedures 
and discuss problems and questions resulting from the actual data 
collection. No further in-service meetings were held with observers. 
Data Tabulation 

Data for each principal consisted of the total number of minutes 
engaged in classifiable activities, arranged by days of the week. 
Observational data (descriptions of principals' perfoannances during the 
observation period) were categorized by two project staff members using 
the Functional Areas of Responsibility of the R.C.C.M. as a behavioral 
category schema. A criterion of consensual agreement between both 
staff members was used when deciding in which category a particular 
activity description recorded by an observer would be placed. Data 
for each principal consisted of the total number of minutes spent each 
day in activities judged to be synonymous with categories in the data 
tabulation schema. 

Owing to either incomplete descriptions given by observers or to 
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time lapses in which no activity was recorded, a Miscellaneous and an 
Unclassified category were added to the data tabulation form. Principal 
performances representing interactions not classifiable due to incomplete 
observer descriptions (e.g., "received phone call'')» were recorded as 
amounts of time spent performing Miscellaneous axjtivities. Time periods 
for which no specific perfoimance description was given (e.g., "at 
lunchroom") were classified as Unclassified units '^f time. 
Results 

Table III represents the weekly total number of minutes spent in 
each Functional Area of Responsibility arranged by schools (principals). 
Alphabetical labels used in the table can be cross-referonced to alpha- 
betical listings in Table II for comparison purposes. Based on an 
average ei^t hour work day for each principal, the total possible 
nmber of minutes spent during the week for each principal was ap- 
proximately 21+00 • The total for all principals was approximately 
1U,U00 minutes. 

Inspection of the grand totals column of Table III indicates that 
the Functional Areas of Student Personnel, Staff Personnel, and Support 
Management received the hi^est weekly totals, followed by School- 
Community Interface, Curriculum and Instruction, and Fiscal Management 
respectively. Apparently a significant amount of these principals' 
time during the observation week was consumed by activities judged as 
representing Student Personnel, Staff Personnel, and Support Management 
Functions of the principal ship. The predominance of activities in these 
axeas is supported by inspecting the number of minutes spent in these 
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areas within various schools. Large amotints of time spent in these 
areas is a relatively consistent finding across schools. It is to be 
noted that a large total number of minutes were recorded in both the 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified categories. Any variation between schools 
in these categories may be attributed to obseirver bias as well as 
principal performance. 

Table IV represents the total percent of time spent in each 
Functional Area of Responsibility for all principals combined relative 
to the total number of minutes in the work week. Again, inspection of 
the totals column indicates that when viev:ed collectively, principals 
in Thomas County spend the largest percentage of time in Student Per- 
sonnel, StaifC Personnel, and Support Management. Relatively small 
percentages of time were spent in Fiscal Management and Curriculum and 
Instruction activities. It mi^t be noted in this regard that profes- 
sional writers in the area of school administration often see Curricu- 
lum and Instruction activities as important pairts of the principal's 
role. Sli^tly over 2S% of the total time during which the principals 
were observed represented activities categorized as Miscellaneous or 
TTnclassified. Again, the assiamption can be made that principals observed 
were participating in some school-related functions during these per- 
centages, however, inaccurate observer descriptions did not allovr for 
classification in one of the seven Functional Aireas of Responsibility 
in the R.C.C.M. 

Daily percentages given in Table IV can be interpreted as 
representing the total percentage of time spent by all principals in 
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TABLE IV 

PERCENT OP TIME BY DAY SPENT IN FONCTIONAL AREAS RELATIVE TO 

TOTAL WORK VfflEK 



Functional Area 


M 


T 


w 


T 


P 


Total 


Curriculum and Instruction 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


05^ 


1% 


Staff Personnel 


5% 


3% 






3% 


1755 


Student Personnel 


k% 


5% 


9A 




5?b 


22% 


Support Management 


% 


% 


3% 




395 


16% 


School-Community Interface 


1% 


2% 


1% 


2SS 


2?^c 


8% 


Fiscal Management 




0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


System-Wide Policies 
and Operations 


1% 


1% 




J/o 


1% 




Miscellaneous 


yA 


k% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


13?5 


Unclassified 


2?^ 


% 


255 




355 


lJ/5 



TOTAL 100% 
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each Functional Area when compared to the total number of minutes 
during the work week» For example, the combined principals* data 
indicates that all principals together spent approximately of the 
total week's time on Monday in Staff Personnel functions. Daily 
percentages across days remained fatirly consistent in each Functional 
Area of Responsibility. While some time was spent in Fiscal Management 
activities (see Table III), the percentages relative to the total work 
week approached zero in Table IV when all principsds' data were combined. 

Table V represents an analysis of the total percentage of time spent 
by all principals combined, on each day of the week, in various Functional 
Areas of Responsibility, in relationship to the weekly amount of time 
spent. For example, 1U% of the total amount of time spent by all 
principals in Curriculum and Instruction activities during the week was 
spent on Monday. Of the total amount of time spent by all principals 
during the week in Staff Personnel, 2hS6 was spent on Wednesday, etc. 
Thus, Table V provides a representation of the degree to which the 
principals observed performed activities synonymous with various Fun- 
ctional Areas of Responsibility across days. The percentages can not 
be interpreted meaningfully in terms of total minutes spent in each 
area, on each day. If one were to ask what percentage of the total 
amount of time spent during the week in any functional area was spent 
on Monday, Table V provides the answering data. 

Table V can be interpreted as representing the "evenness in 
distribution of principals time" in various ftmctional areas, on 
various days of the week. In Support Management, for example, per- 
centages across days varied from a low of 18?^ on Monday, Wednesday, 
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and Prida^^ to a high of 26% on Thursday. Thus, these figures mi^t 
represent tho esrenness in distribution of total time spent during the 
week, in any Functional Area of Responsibility, across days of the week. 
Variability in observers recording accuracy may be indicated by tLa 
variation Ui figures for days of the week in the Miscellaneous and 
Unclassified categories. 

Appendix S contains a more detailed description of Thomas County 
principal performances during the week observed, in each Functional 
Area of Responsibility. 

The systematic development of a classified list of competencies 
for school administrators requires that the competencies can, in some 
way, be meaningfully related to the principal's daily functioning in 
his job. Obtaining judgnental data from principals and other profes- 
sionals having knowledge of the principal ship can provide information 
about the perceived importance, utility, meaningfUlness, etc., of 
particular competencies. However, data derived from professional 
judgments do not answer questions concerning whether particular be- 
haviors to which competency statements refer are, in reality, performed. 
This information is only forthcoming from direct, systematic observation 
of principals within the context in which they routinely work. Time- 
motion data are useful for this purpose. 

The non-evaluative approach to systematic observation of principal 
performances used in the Project R.O.M.E. time-motion study can generate 
data useful in a self-examination by Thomas County personnel on the one 
hand; and provide a process description capable of being built into 
competency validation and assessment procedures in the future. 
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SiimTnary 

The competency component of Project R.O.M.E. has developed and 
classified a list of 306 administrative competency statements by 
seven Functional Areas of Responsibility and six Administrative Oper- 
ations* Functional Areas of Responsibility are as follows: 
1 • Ctirriculum and Instruction 
2. ttaff Personnel 
3* Student Personnel 

Support Management 
5* School-Community Interface 

6. Fiscal Management 

7. System-Wide Policies and Operations 

Six Administrative Operations identified to date include: 
1. Collecting Infoimation 
2* Planning 
3* Communicating 

Decision Making 
5 • Impl ement i ng 
6. Evaluating 

Project Staff developed the R.O.M.E. Competency Classification Model 
(R.C.C.M.) to classify and synthesize existing competency statements 
found in the professional literature. In addition, a system was 
developed to facilitate the rewriting and classification of principal 
competency statements in performance terms. The competencies were 
derived from several sources. 
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A review was conducted of existing professional literature in the 
competency area. A workshop in Thomas Coxinty with principals and 
Central Office personnel delineated and defined locally desired prin- 
cipal competencies. In addition, a survey was conducted to prioritize 
the first twenty-five Goals for Education in Georgia statements. 
Survey respondents were principals and various administrators in 
Thomas County and other school systems in the state. Additional edu- 
cational leaders in Georgia were also asked to identify two or three 
job-related activities necessary to operationalize each of the twenty- 
five goal statements. These activity descriptions were categorized 
according to the Functional Areas of Responsibility of the R.C.C.M. in 
order to facilitate the later development of principal competency 
statements. This process provided some understanding of the relative 
importance given to functional areas of responsibility when operational- 
izing twenty-five Goals for Education in Georgia statements which are 
felt important to meet local system needs. 

In addition, a time-motion study conducted in Thomas County yielded 
information useful to Thomas County principals concerning their actual 
daily functioning and its relationship to id'^ntified functional areas 
of responsibility. 
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DEVELOPING THE ASSESSMENT COMPONENT 

One of the new truisms in comtemporary education is that assessment 
is the keystone of effective training and program evaluation . Although 
perhaps sounding a bit tri-'je, the statement is probably more true than 
false. And it is definitely true for any developing competency-based 
program in education. 

k note on semantics is in order. There is much controversy sur- 
rounding the use of the terms "performance" and "competency*' in training 
programs. As used in the present model competency refers to a set of 
knowledges and skills derived from a variety of educational experiences, 
e.g., training modules. The term performance refers to an on-the-job 
dimension of professional activity. 

Another important dimension, and one unfortunately and frequently 
overlooked is tha assessment of priorities. Stake and Gooler (l97l) 
suggest that priority data, e.g., judgments of the importance of goals 
or objectives, ^an and should be treated as legitimate data just as are 
any test scores, obseirvations, or frequency counts. 
A. The Nature of Assessment 

The use of the term assessment in Proje<:t R.O.M.E. is- similar 
to Bloom^s (1970) description of systematic approaches to the descrip- 
tion of relationships between selected task requirements, criterion 

95 
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behaviors, and the environment. Ihe inclusion of the environmental 
element distinguishes assessment from other tasks and activities, such 
as measurement and testing, associated with evaluating teacher-learning 
situations. Assessment concerns itself with the totality of the edxacar* 
tional setting, and is the more inclusive term, i.e., it subsumes 
measurement and evaluation. It focuses not only on the nature of the 
individual in an educational setting, but also on what is to be learned 
and how. 

B. Assessment in Competency-Based Programs 

Ellis (1972) has noted that the principal is "the man in the 
middle." He is virtually required to be all things to all people and 
must assume a great variety of roles and responsibilities. This is 
particularly true in many of the outlying rural areas in many Southern 
states. While once deemed primarily -m educational or instructional 
leader, the school administrator is today a manager, personnel director, 
technician, banker, public relations expert, human relations expert, 
media specialist, and also assumes many other roles. The performance 
and knowledge requirements for all these roles are generally quite 
extensive, comprehensive, and frequently complex. These characteristics 
must therefore be reflected in any assessment developed which purports 
to describe and evaluate principal performance. 

Inherent in the concept of competency or performance-based admin- 
istration is the aspect of appraisal or evaluation. There is a demand 



•^Assessment procedures and applications are discussed in depth in 
Document B: Procedures & Criteria for Assessing the Performance of 
School Level Administrators also available from Project R.O.M.E. 
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for a constant assessment, reorientation feedback of relevant data, 
and renewal of competencies. With regard to the need for an assessment 
system, Bolton (in Wochner and I^ynch, 1973) has siaggested ten purposes 
which might be served. The data from a competency-based assessment 
system could -".(i used to: 

1. Re^'ise and/or modify goals or objectives. 

2. Modify operating procedures. 

3. Identify new methods of implementing procedures. 
Improve performance of individual administrators. 

5. Supply information for modifications of assignments. 

6. Provide data to protect individuals or the school system. 

7. Seward superior performance. 

8. Provide basis for career planning and individual growth and 
development. 

9. Validate selection processes. 
10. Facilitate self-evaliiation. 

Although a large number of specific principal responsibilities 
will vary from situation to sitxiation, there exist a large number of 
general requirements for an effective school administrator that hold 
up over a tremendously large number of positions at a variety of levels. 
A basic requirement of a performance-based program is that the per- 
formance statements be validated in practice. As validation presupposes 
agreement on the statements of competencies comprising administrative 
behaviors, a review of the literature reveals only scattered efforts 
to establish conclusive validation (Wochner and I^ynch, 1973) • 

Relatively few studies have ventured beyond the needs assessment 
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stage in the identification of competencies in educational adxninistra- 
tion. In this regard, assessment in competency-based programs, parti- 
ciilarly with regard to school administrators, is like the weather, as 
everybody talks about it, but virtually nobody does anything about it. 

Despite the many measurement problems associated with evaluation 
in competency->based programs (Quirk, 197U; Merwin, 1973) f assessment 
must be tied very closely to both training in and certification re- 
sulting from such programs. It is obvious, therefore, that any attempt 
to develop a competency-based certification at the state or local level, 
must rest on sound assessment theory and practice. Indeed, Rosner, 
et al. (1972), have noted that: 

The preparation of instruments to define performance criteria 
is the sine qua non of competency-based certification (p. 26). 

In addition, it should be noted that the assessment of principal 
competencies provides an excellent opportunity for theoretician, tech- 
nologist, and practitioner to provide a realistic, valid, reliable, 
meaningful, and most of all useful information processing system. 

Ihe ultimate objective of the assessment effort is to develop a 
set of practically administered procedures which will measure a vali- 
dated set of competencies that have been demonstrated to be related 
to desired educational outcc* es. These relationships mi^t be pictured 
in the following manner. (See chart on following page.) 
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!Ehe following lists stanmarize the major dimensions of the expected 
application of the assessment data derived from identified competencies* 



Application Area 
Pre-Service 



In-Service 



Certification 



!I^e of Data 

Collection Procedure 

Criterion-Referenced 
Measure 



Performance Measures 
(e.g.f observation of 
on-the-job performance, 
feedback from relevant 
groups, etc*) 

Combination of above 
measures 



ftgestion to be Answered 

Does the administrator 
have the knowledge and 
understanding of how to 
do the job? 

Does the administrator 
in fact apply his know- 
ledge and skills? 



Does what the adminis- 
trator does make a dif- 
frence? 



Overview of Project R.O*M#E* Assessmen-K Requirements 
The success or failure of any competency-based ediicational program, 
be it involved with the training of teachers, school lunch supervisory 
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/ personnel, or local "bidldine administrators , will depend on the degree 

to which its effects can be identified and judged. As IfcDonald (lS?72) 
has noted, traditional programs have not been held accountable for pro- 
viding data indicating that the program or its trainees are "...unr- 
qidvocable and demonstrably more effective than the traditional. 
Such demonstration will be politically necessary if older programs aire 
to be supplanted" (p* 56). The enligjitened use of data systematically 
derived from an assessm^t system, then, sets the "comfpetency movement" 
apart from other recent educational innovations. Such data can be used 
to: 

1 . Provide data indicating whether or not a given building 
administrator is in fact performing essential tasks and 
to what degree. 

2. Hi^ili^t performance arcas where improvement mi^t be 
sou^t. 

3. Facilitate the training of administrative personnel at 
the pre-service level. 

l+« Provide an overall simmiary evaluation of the operation of 
a particular school or system. 

5. Provide data useful in certifying administrative personnel. 

6. Assist in the description of the overall school operation. 

7. Help design and implanent an accountability system at the 
local or state level. 

Derivation of Competency Indicators 

To date 306 competencies have been identified and screened throTJgh 

the R.O.M.E. Compet^cy Classification Model. The verification of the 

importance of these competencies and a prioritizing of than are in 

process. Once the more important competencies have been identified 

and grouped so as to make sense from an operational and assessment 
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standpoint, indicators of the competencies mast be derived. Every 
effort will be made to state the indicators in performance terms throu^ 
the use of behavioral specifiers. Many conrpetencies will have multiple 
indicators and will draw upon a variety of data sources. 

Indicators will probably be descriptions of processes or products. 
The emphasis will be on the former as the system, as noted earlier, 
will be performance-based. If one of the major intents is to improve 
performance, then indicators must be stated as behaviors when feasible. 

It is anticipated that all indicators will be verified by having 
each of them critiqued by an assessment expert and a practicing admini- 
strator. Suggestions for additional indicators and of ways in \diich 
they may be quantified, will be obtsiined. 



DEVELOPING A PROTOTYPE INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE 

An early goal of Project R.O.M.E. was the development of a prototype 
instructional module which would assist school level administrators in 
acquiring certain essential competencies. This module was teimed a 
prototype since it will be field tested and modified in future phases 
of the project and then used as a model for other instructional modules 
pertaining to Project R.O.M.E. 

The prototype module developed for this initial phase of Project 
R.O.M.E. (see the "module" document ) is only one example of an approach 
to individualizing instruction. Throu^ the use of future in-service 
testing this module may be modified to more accurately meet the needs of 
principals in both Thomas County and the entire state of Georgia. 

A module is a collection of materials designed to help a person 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which some authorities 
believe he oxi^t to have if he is to sucessfully cany out some task for 
which he has responsibility. There are three essential parts of every 
module: objectives, suggested learning activities, and evaluatio s. 
The objectives describe what a person ou^t to be able to do by tho .e 
he finishes the module. The suggested leaimng activities provide him 
with some ideas as to how he can acquire those behaviors which he does 
not already have. And the evaluation devices provide for both pre and 
post assessment. (Johnson, Shearron, and Payne, 1972). 

There are different kinds of modules. Some are designed to help 
the learner know more about some social or physical phenomenon. Others 
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axe designed to help him learn what is said about how some skill or 
process ought to be carried out. Still others are designed to put him 
in a situation where, through practice, he actually develops the skills 
and processes he needs to do a patrticular job. A module which gives 
informe tion about something or how something is done is called an 
enable module because it only contributes to getting ready to pei^foim. 
A module' which gives practice in a real life or simulated situation is 
called a perfonnance module because it provides opportunities to actually 
develop the skills and processes one needs. Some modules are simple 
self-instructional sets of learning activities, while others are complex 
operations reqoiiring teachers, evaluators, and special settings. 
(Johnson, Shearron, and Payne, 1972). 

Howsam and Houston point out that although modules may vary in form 
and fomat most include five parts: 

1. The rationale is a clear statement explaining the importance 
and relevance of the objectives to be achieved. 

2. The objectives of the module are stated in criterion-referenced 
terms, sp2cifying the considerations for successful completion. 

3. A preassessment tests the learner's competence in selected 
prerequisites and evaluates his present competence in meeting 

the objectives of the module. On the basis of this preassessment, 
the learner may opt out of the module, receive credit without 
further acitvities, or focus his efforts on areas of greatest 
need. 
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The enabling activities specify several procedures for attaining 
the competence specified by the module objectives. 
5. The post assessment, like the preassessment, measures compe- 
tency in meeting the modxxle objectives. Successful performance 
on a post assessment signals completion of the modxxle. 
Unsuccessful performance usually leads to recycling throu^ 
the optional activities. (Houston and Howsam, 1972). 
In designing the prototype module for Project R.O.M.E. the staff 
utilized the experiences at the University of Georgia gained throu^ the 
use of modules for instruction both on campus and on site for teachers. 
These experiences are summarized in the following statements: 

1. The instructor still plays a crucial role in modularized 
instruction. The role changes from the traditional "telling" 
to one of guiding, structuring, and counseling. The impoirtant 
thing is that the instructor maintains constant everyday contact 
with students. The earlier writings of some of the Georgia 
staff carefully point out that modules are not correspondence 
coxirses; they are not programmed instruction guides; they are 
not void of provision of hmanistic qualities; and they are 
neither workbooks nor textbooks. (Johnson, Sheairron, and Payne, 
1968). 

2. Students tend to woric more efficiently when they have oppor- 
tunities to try out their ideas in dialogue with their parents. 
Interaction between the learner, the learning group and the 
instructor are likely to assist the learner in reducing his 
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anxieties and defensiveness and consequently opening him up 
for learning. 

3. Modules need to constantly be revised based on learner feed- 
back. A module cannot be considered effective until it has 
been utilized by a number of learners over a period of time. 

The module on planning, developed as a prototype for Project R.O.M.E. , 
utilized both independent and small group activity. The independent 
activities focus mainly on reading. Reading materials are the most 
inexpensive and transportable materials available. If modules are to 
have utility in on-the-job staff development then they must be trans- 
portable from one setting to another. Project R.O.M.E. staff doubts the 
feasibility of having materials that require that a great deal of tech- 
nology be available. 

The small group activities present in the module provide opportu- 
nities for instructor, learner, and learning group interaction. The 
staff does not favor the development of programmed material for indepen- 
dent work. Administration is a task that requires that the administrator 
be constantly interacting with individuals and groups. Therefore, the 
staff believes that much of what the principal does in his learning 
activities should focus on the development of his interpersonal skills. 
This calls for group activities. 

A' module on planning was selected for several reasons. Planning 
was identified as a major area of competence for principals. The Thomas 
County principals also identified planning as their hi^est priority 
item. The State of Georgia's move toward staff development offered an 
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additional reason for providing principals with a module on how to plan 
staff development activities. The latter makes the modxile transportable 
to all parts of the state. 

The flow chart foirnd in Figure. 2 indicates a learner* s involvement 
in the instructional process outlined in the module on planning. The 
flow chart is, of course, conceptual; however, in future considerations 
about modular instruction provisions should be made clinical assistance 
and counseling into other programs for which the individual may be more 
suited. For example, there are individuals serving as principals who 
have certain deficiencies that perhaps could be overcome by special help. 
There are others that should perhaps be advised to go into other programs 
as a result of deficiencies that cannot be remediated. For pixrpose of 
this module, however, attention should be given to the sequence of 
events: the entry, preassessment, leaimng activities, and post assess- 
ment. 

The module in its present form allows for the addition of learning 
activities of any type that are desirable. If the module is used state- 
wide, there will possibly be many instructors. Each instructor may 
modify some of the learning activities or he may add additional alter- 
natives. However, the objectives of the module as well as the final or 
post assessment must remain the same. Project R.O.M.E. staff is 
ultimately interested in the preparation of a workable staff development 
plan. There are many ways to achieve this but the final product mst be 
a useable plan. 
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DEVELOPING OP GENERIC COMPETENCIES 

The development of a generic list of competencies was not a part of 
the original proposal, written and accepted in November, 1973* However, 
because the thrust in the state of Georgia has been toward competency- 
based education and certification for teachers, the state is interested 
in moving in this same certification direction for principals. A list 
of generic competencies (see Document A ) was developed by Project 
R.O.M.E. staff at the University of Georgia at the special request of 
the Georgia State Department of Education. The following section of 
this project report explains the concept and importance of generic com^ 
petencies and describes their development for this study. 

What Are Generic Competencies? 

Competency statements axe written at different levels of specificity 
or exactness. Each statement level becomes more specific in detailing 
the behaviors or performances of the principal. An example taken from 
the work of the Project mi^t be: 
(Level 1 Competency Statement) 

1.00 Designs a system for developing school curricula and objectives 
(Level 2 Competency Statement) 

1.10 Designs a curriculum which meets individual learner needs 
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(Level 3 Competency Statement) 

1.10.1 Organizes available special education resources 

1.10.2 Uses specialists (e.g., social workers, psychologists, speech 
therapists) in planning educational programs for exceptional 

children 

The initial statement (Designs a system for developing school 
curricula and objectives) is the most general of all the statements. It 
would probably be a competency that most any principal would need to 
exhibit in almost any school setting. Almost all principals need to be 
able to design a system for developing school curricula and objectives, 
and educators have said for years that the principal should be the 
instructional :*.eader in his building, providing direction and guidance 
for his staff. A generic competency statement, then, is one that is 
general enou^ to apply to most principals in almost any setting—large 
school, small school, rural, urban, open, self-contained, differentiated 
in terms of staffing, etc. Such generic statements would be included as 
a minimum set of competencies a principal would need in order to be a 
capable school administrator. 

Additional exanples of generic competencies are contained in the 
major chapter headings of a publication edited by Culbertson, Kenson, 
and Morrison ( Performance Objectives for School Principals , Berkeley, 
197U). Samples of these chapter headings are: "Initiating and Responding 
to Social Change," "Preparing the Organization for Effective Response," 
"Improving the Decision-Making Skills of the Principal," "Achieving 
Effective Human Relations and Morale," "Administering and Improving the 
Instructional Program," and "Evaluating School Processes and Products." 
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The Need for Generic Competencies 

The list of 315 competencies developed with Thomas Coimty personnel 
dtxring this first phase of the Project is more than a generic list. 
These competencies include sufficient detsdl to begin to meet the par- 
ticular educational needs of Thomas Coxinty relative to skills expected 
of principals. Therefore, they are viewed as an effort in staff 
development, because the competencies were derived with the assistance 
of the principals in Thomas County and were designed to meet their needs 
in that particular school system. Competencies that are this detailed, 
however, are not desirable for use as a basis for state certification, 
because the specific skills needed by a group of principals in another 
school system mi^t not be exactly the same skills needed by Thomas 
County principals. A generic compet^cy is one that must be applicable 
to almost any setting, and specifies only minimum skill levels; therefore, 
a more generalized list than the original 31$ is required. 

A report prepared in Jtine, 197U> the Georgia Department of 
Education's Competency-Based Preparation/Performance-Based Certification 
Steering Committee identified the state-wide effort in competency-based 
education: 

Competency/perfoimance-based education has been a 
continuing aspiration in Georgia since the late 
sixties. Hi^er education institutions, the Georgia 
Teacher Education Council, professional organizations, 
and the Georgia Department of Education have had con- 
current and interfacing developments in competency/ 
performance-based education, some of national prominence. 
(Unpublished memorandum. May 3I, 197U)* 

The state-wide effort for competency-based preparation programs includes 

principals, as well as teachers. If principals as well as teachers are 
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going to be prepared on the bsisis of a minimum set of generic compe- 

tencies, they also should be certified on that same set of competencies. 

The following rationale provided by Johnson and Shearron (1973) 

for developing generic competencies in a teacher education program 

applies just as readily to a program designed to train principals: 

In the past most teacher education programs have focused 
on supplying learners with the enablers for teaching but 
have neglected giving them adequate help in becoming 
proficient performers. These programs concentrated most 
of their efforts on supplying their students with know^ 
ledge in subject areas, knowledge about how teaching 
should be done, philosophical and sociological rationales, 
and skills in the thou^t processes involved in educa- 
tional planning, resolving issues and attacking problem. 
Relatively little attention has been given to helping 
them acquire the performances which make these enablers 
meaningful. For example, a teacher may "know" the 
fundamental psychological principles associated with 
individual differences; he may "know" what is said about 
how teachers should provide for individual differences; 
he may ''know" how instruction may be adjusted for 
individual differences among learners; but he may still 
be unskillful in executing the performances which actually 
provide for individual differences during instruction. 
!Ehus, he is not yet competent. (Johnson and Sheairron, paper 
prepared on "Generic Teacher Performances Essential to 
Professional Competence," 1973» PP» 1-2). 

Training programs for principals, at both the pre-service and in- 
service levels, have emphsisized the acquisition of knowledge about the 
principal ship. This knowledge has been acquired through courses which 
were taken either on campuses or at off-campus sites throu^out the 
state of Georgia. When a prescribed set of courses had been completed 
and appropriate examinations passed, papers were submitted to the 
State Department of Education and individuals v/ere certified to become 
principals. Little or no attention was given to the individual's 
expertise in performing certain tasks which are critical to a principal' 
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job. I'he compecency-based education movem^t has as one of its goads 
the opporttmity for students to display the acquisition of certain 
generic oompetenci ior to initial certification. Ihis means chat 
certification on the basis of the completion of a certain prescribed 
core of courses will be replaced by a certification prograa which 
concentrates on the aspiring principal's abilities to perform certain 
minimum sets of generic competencies, probably in simulated situations. 

Procedures Used in Deriving a Set 
of Generic Competencies 

It is impr.:-^ .cal to think of certifying principals on the basis of 
306 competencies. The development of more specific competency state- 
ments (i.e., level 2 throu^ n) should be ;;he work of individual school 
districts, throu^ staff development programs for principals and teachers. 
If training programs, both on-campus and in the field, pro\ide such an 
extensive list of competencies for initial certification, the assumption 
has been made that all school systems are the same, requiring exactly 
the same set of skills in principalF> This assumption is obviously 
not true. Therefore, at best, training programs leading to initial 
certification need to be concerned only with those minimum competencies 
stated in rather broad terras and applicable to most principal role 
descriptions. 

In order to provide a more realistic beginning point to the compe- 
tency-based preparation efforts of principals, some clustering of the 
315 competency statements was necessary. The procedures on the rollowing 
page were followed to facilitate this clustering process. 
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Four major populations of judges were selected to verify the 3l5 
competency statements relative to administrative importance. These four 
judging populations were: 

1. Selected Georgia Stabe Department of Education personnel 

2. Selected school superintendents within the state of Georgia 

3. University personnel involved in the competency-based tiraining 
of school principals within the state of Georgia 

ii. Selected Georgia school principals 
One of the reasons for using this particular set of judges was to help 
insure that efforts were focused not only on the "status quo" in the 
state, but also on what the "ideal" should look like* 

A selection of the four groups of judges listed above yielded a 
total sample of l5l subjects, with the breakdown as follows: 



1. 


Georgia State Department of Education 


23 


2. 


School superintendents in Georgia 


21 


3. 


University personnel 


23 


1|. 


Principals in Georgia 




The 


selection of the four groups of judges took into consideration 



the following factors: 

1. The twenty- three State Department judges represented all seven 
Functional Areas of Responsibility being used in the Project (i.e., 
CurriculiM and Instruction, Staff Personnel, Student Personnel, etc.)* 
Those State Depairtment personnel who were asked to assist in the verifi- 
cation process had some understanding of the principles underljang 
competency-based education programs. 
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2. Several variables were considered in selecting superintendents. 
Among these v/ere: 

A. Average Daily Attendance (ADA) for the school system. The 
range was from an ADA of SoS to an ADA of 8U,087* 

B. Geographic distribution. All sections of the State were 
covered by the superintendents' list. 

C. Racial composition. School systems were selected which 
ranged from an all white student population to a white 
student population of 1.7?^. 

D. Years of experience as a superintendent. The range in years 
of experience as a superintendent was from 1 to 19 • 

E. Rural-urban school settings. Superintendents were selected 
(as indicated in part by the ADA range) who represented 
both rural (primarily faming) communities, and large urban 
educational complexes. 

3. Each of the institutions in the state with training prograns 
for school principals had at least one respondent in the verification 
process. Because the Department of Educational Administration at the 
University of Georgia was one of the three groups working in the 
developmental effort, each member cf that department was asked to assist 
in establishing competency clusters through the verification process. 

!|. The same variables were used for selecting principals as were 
used in selecting superintendents. In addition, one other criterioii was 
used— each principal's relative competence in one of the seven Functional 
Areas of Responsibility. Ilalf of the forty-two principals were selected 
on the basis of having average competence in one of the seven areas. 
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Since a total of forty-two were selected in this category, each Functional 
Area had six respondents. The remaining forty-two principals were selected 
because they showed exceptional competence in one of the seven areas, gain 
providing a total of six respondents for each of the seven Functional 
Areas. 

In order to prevent the response process from being too time- 
constiming for any of the four sets of judges, the 306 competency statements 
(third level statements were excluded) were randomly divided among three 
sepstrate instruments. Each superintendent, Gteorgia Department of Educa- 
tional personnel member, and University instructor was asked to respond 
to a total of 102 items, covering all seven Functional Areas of Respon- 
sibility. Each principal was asked to respond only to those items 
pertaining to his or her particular area, such as Fiscal Management, etc. 
The most items to which any principal was asked to respond, therefore, 
were seventy-seven in the area of Staff Personnel. Samples of the com- 
plete packet of material used in the verification process can be found 
in Appendix T. 

Judgoients were made using the following rating matrix: 

FREQUENCY OF USE 
DURING TYPICAL l^EEiC 

Hi^ Average Lov; 

IDEAL n^PORTA^TCE High 11 9 7 

OF CQMPETEHCY 

Low 5 3 1 

Each £ompetency Statement (CS) was rated using the above matrix, and 

a mean rating based upon the Priority Wei^ts (PW) in the rating cells 

was derived. Preliminary data generated by Thomas County principals 
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indicated that application of this procediire resulted in a clear dis- 
crimination between each CS. 

Summary 

The work reflected in this Project Report 9 as well as the other 
five doctiments comprising the first phase of Project R.O.M.E. , re- 
present only the initial activity of a major competency study for 
building level administrators. 

This phase placed emphasis on developing statements of competency 
which applied to Thomas County, Georgia principals, but which could 
be adapted to other areas of the state as well. Now that this initial 
work has been completed, the major emphasis for the second year of the 
study will be on assessment and validation of the work developed to 
date. This work can then be incorporated into pre-service preparation 
and field based programs for staff development, and state-wide 
performance based certification for adioinistrators. The six documents 
produced as part of Project R.O.M.E. detail plans for continuation of 
the study over the next few years. 

Project R.O.M.E. has become the center in Georgia for the 
development of innovative programs, research, and field testing in the 
area of competency based educational administration. Much has been 
accomplished during this first year of the study; however, even more 
remains to be done. 
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PBEFACE 

This document describes the processes azid procedures tused 
to produce a list of functional areas of responsibility of 
school level administrators t a list of specific competencies 
for the functional areas 9 the assessment criteria which will 
provide objective 9 observable outcome statements for the 
identified c(napetencies9 and a prototype instructional 
module. In addition9 this dociiment contains an overview 
of existing literature in the competency area. !Rie 
Project Report is in two volumes. The first volume con- 
tains the actual report. Tbie second voltune contains the 
Appendices referenced on volmne one. HSiis volume will 
be more meaningful when considered in conjxmction with 
the actual Report it self 9 pages 1-1 2U* 



The Project activities involving the Iftiiversity of Georgia are funded 
through a sub-contract with the Project R.O.M.E. Ihomas County Board 
of TWucation office, which is funded pursuant to a grant under Title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act from the Georgia 
Department of Education, The project is administered in the Georgia 
Department of Education by the Division of Program and Staff Development. 
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e51. pinal revision op the module 

P. 

P52. EDITING OP FINAL REPORTS A - F 

G. 

G53. PREPARATION OF PLANS FOR PROJECT CONTINUATION 

H. 

PREPARATION OF HANDBOOK IDENTIFYING AUD DEVELOPING COMPETENCIES 

I. I55. TYPING OF PINAL REPORTS 
J. 

J56. PREPARATION OP PROJECT REPORT 

K. K57. PRINTING OP PINAL REPORTS 
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APPMDJX G 
COMEETEHCY STATEMENTS IBOM PUTY SOURCES 
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1^0 

Abbott, MaxG., 'Principal Perfornance a Synthesis," Pex-formance 
Objectives for Innovative Principals: Concepts and 
Instruments. Atlanta: Joint UCi£A and Atlanta Pablic 
Schools project, working papers, n»d», pp* 1-38* 

AREAS OF COMPETENCE 

I. Conceptual Skills 

A. The principal is responsible for decision making and corXlict 

management vdthin the school* 
3, The principal is able to analyze and diagnose conflict situations 

and choose courses of. action that respond accurately and ade* 

quately to those situations • 
C* The principal has the ability to conceptualize and assess con- 

flict. 

D* The principal can determine nature of conflict and \inderstands 
the sotirce of conflict 

n. Technical Skills 

A. The principal is respchsible for planning in the school system: 

1. budget establishment 
2# issuing of contracts 
3* purchasing of books and supplies 

li. planning for future extents, ;vdth a vision of the future 
$. identifies community groups and goals in relation to 
the school setting 

B. The principal is able to communicate effectively 

Checks on other* s perceptions through behavior descriptions, 
descriptions of feelings, and paraphrasing 

C* The principal is a skillful manager of his school 

1. establishes structural arrangements providing incentive to 
elicit contributions from members of organizational staff 
for accomplishment of tasks 

2. allocates staff personnel to accomplish instructional goals 

3. allocates time and space to accomplish instructional goals 
U# develops and utilizes materials, equipment, and facilities 

to accomplish instructional goals 
5. aware of new techniques and arrangements, their advantages 
and limitations 

6* technical skills involved in budget preparation, accounting 
for expenditures, and maintaining inventories on supplies 
and equipment 

D. The principal shows skill in monitoring decisions 
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III* Human Skills 

A. The principal takes the lead in building a cooperative effort 
between faculty members • 

B. The principal serves as a mediator between faculty and central 
office • 

C. The principal sets the tone for openness and trust in botn 
formal and informal interpersonal relationships* 

D* The principal is aware of others^ perception of his role and 
behavior* 

E* The principal recognizes the value of other staff members and 
strives to help them build a sense of achievement* 

F* The principal provides opportunities for staff members to 
accept responsibility* 

The principal provides opportunities for staff advancement and 
personal growth 

H* The principal builds effective and neaningfxil interpersonal 
relations* 



^ 1? 
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Adachi, Mitsiio and Braun, Fredrick, "An Evaluation Instrument for 

Measuring Principal's Perrormance." Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii > n«d» 



I. Instructional Leadership 

A. Plans a procedure for developing instruction 

1. Collect data through observations, conferences, staff 
meeting, standardized tests, and school records 

2. Re'.iews instructional .material for use in the classroom 

3. Lists specific instructional needs 

U* Provides a climate for teacher participation 
$. Assesses the available facilities for use in carrying out 
the program 

6. Determines priorities for a plan of action 
Implements a plan of action 

1. Develops a written plan of action cooperatively with the 
staff 

2. Holds regular curriculum implementation meetings with 
staff and/or students 

3. Holds information meetings with the community 

U* Holds individual conferences with specific teachers 
5» Provides or secures in-service activities related to the 
plan of action 

C, Plans a program of supervision 

1. Promotes positive attitudes in teachers and students 

2. Supervises in-service programs related to staff development 

3. Follows a schedule for classroom observation and conference 
U« Follows a schedule for instinictional meetings 

Assesses strengths of the administrative personnel and 

delegates responsibilities accordingly 
6, Assesses and utilizes strengths of individual staff members 
?• Makes specific suggestions for the improvement of instruction 
8. Utilizes staff suggestions for the improvement of instruction 

D. Establishes a plan for continuous evaluation 

1. Confers with teachers regarding pupil needs 

2. Confers with staff regarding teachers* needs 

3. Assists teachers in interpreting standardized test results 
U* Interprets pupil progress to the community 

5« Uses data from classroom observations and inferences to 
make specific suggestions for improving instructi-^n 
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II. Interpersonal Relations 

A. Promotes positive principal/teacher relationship 

1. Schedules regular periods for teachers to meet informally 
with the principal 

2. Posts weekly calendar of his commitments 

3. Keeps teachers informed of Department of Education 
Communications 

U. Organizes faculty committees to enhance communications and 

stsXf relationships 
$, Recognizes and acknowledges the individaal strengths of 

the teacher and counsels for personal and professional 

growth , ^ 0. 

6. Delegates responsibilities and the authority to carry out 

activities . . 

7. Accepts and implements teacher suggestions for organizing 
and improving the school program. 

B. Promotes positive teacher/pupil relationship 

1. Helps teachers with student problems 

2. Confers with teachers on discipline problems 

3. Provides counseling assistance for teachers as it 
relates to student needs 

U. Helps teachers interpret and use student cumulative 
records 

$, Helps teachers develop diagnostic techniques relating 
to successful student* experiences in the classroom 

6. Helps teachers develop guidance techniques through scheduled 

in-service programs , • -j -, 

7. Helps teachers respect each child as an individual 

C. Promotes positive principal/ student relationship 

1. Identifies students by names 

2. Understands family relationships within the school community 

3. Establishes procedures for guidance follow-up 

U. Keeps informed of activities that affect the school 

5. Provides opportunities for student participation in school 

activities . 

6. Involves students in planning appropriate curncular ac- 
tivities 

7. Shows interest in student activities by his attendance, 
support, and/or participation 

8. Develops a climate where students feel free to talk to the 
principal 

D. Promotes positive school/community relationship 

1. Keeps community informed of changes in the school program 

2. Encourages teachers to hold conferences vri.th parents 

3. Seeks parent participation in school activities 
O U. Recognizes and uses community resources 

ERJC 170 Provides a climate in which parents feel free to discuss 

school matters 
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6. Keeps parents and community members informed about actions 
taken regarding their concerns 

7. Establishes a parent/school organization 

8. Shows interest in community affairs 



III* School Management 

A. Maintains facilities in proper condition 

1. Supervises maintenance personnel 

2. Makes periodic inspection of facility 

3. Reports and follows through on maintenance requests 
Establishes a school maintenance committee 

5. Enforces public health regulations 

B. Maintains a record system 

1. Follows established filing procedure 

2. Supervises and reviews records kept by teachers 

3. Completes Department of Education reports within 
appropriate deadlines 

C* Secures supplies for school operation 

!• Assesses and anticipates the supply needs for the school 

2. Orders necessary supplies according to guidelines 

3, Develops and maintains a system of supply distribution 



IV. Professional Growth 

A. Maintains a program of professional growth of self 

1. Submits an annual plan for professional growth 

2. Submits a summary of professional growth activities 

3. Takes courses offered in American Samoa for professional 
growth 

B. Maintains a program of professional growth of staff 

1. Shares professional literature and innovative practices 
with the staff and Department 

2. Recommends in-service needs of the staff to the proper 
authorities 

3. Meets with staff to review administrative and curriculum 
matters 

k. Encourages staff to take courses offered in American Samoa 
5. Helps teachers in the development of a positive attitude 
toward students and the profession 

Accepts responsibility for evaluating staff 

Keeps records of classroom observations and conferences 
Evaluates staff using Department forms 
Reviews evaluation with each staff member 

-t 
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Annese, Louis, "The Principal as a Change Agent," Clearing House, Vol. U5, 
No. 5, pp. 273-277. 

Competency Statements for the Principal 

1. The principal designs and energizes interpersonal relationships which 
free the creative energies of the staff. 

2. The principal attempts to induce decision making processes at the lowest 
possible organizational levels commensurate with the organizational 
level of decision making competence. 

3. The principal continually diagnoses, modifies, and makes more effective 
the new processes of work relationships. 

U. The principal possesses an increasing interest in developing individuals 
with a commitment and self -worth who are fully functioning, productive, 
and self -responsible. 

5. The principal strives to maintain organizational viability and to 
maintain productive personnel. 

6. The principal should be change-oriented, receptive to values different 
from his own, solicitous of varied staff perceptions, and a facilitator 
of new patterns of organizational structure. 

7. The principal is concerned with the effects of his behavior on the staff. 

«, The principal's behavior allows staff members to manifes+ly exert more 
influence on educational planning and policies than the principal exerts. 

9. The principal strengthens staff functioning in staff work groups from 
which most staff members gain recognition and security. 
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Ban, John R*, "Twenty-five Cardinal Principles for the School Principals," 
The Clearing House . Vol* kh^ No. 7, pp. khl^khS* 



1. The principal should get to know teachers by their first names and 

address them as such. 
2» The principal writes notes of commendation to those who perform a 

job well. 

3» The principal should circulate a bulletin or newsletter periodically 

among teachers, part of which content should deal with what is being 

done in the school's subject matter areas. 
U. The principal should send faculty members cards on important occasions 

to show that he does care. 
5* The principal should visit the faculty lounge to talk shop with the 

teachers. 

6. The principal should be accessible to his staff. 
?• The principal should be an astute listener and solicit the advice 
and suggestions of his staff on matters relating to curriculm. 

8. The principal should install a grievance box in his office into which 
teachers can deposit constructive criticism of the administration. 

9. The principal should subject himself to a year-end evaluation by his 
teachers of how he is operating the school. This promotes self- 
growth and self -improvement . 

10. The principal should frequently attend workshops which are subject 
matter oriented rather than ones on administration. 

11. The principal should encourage teachers to experiment with the in- 
structional program and persuade teachers to participate with their 
classes in state, local, or national contests. Principals should 
encourage teachers to write up their successful programs for pub- 
lication in scholarly journals. 

12. The principal should request teachers* permission to visit different 
kinds of classes with the intention of observing not evaluating what 
is done. 

13. The principal should hold weekly meetings with all department heads 

in which curriculum problems can be aired^ these provide communication 
with instruction. 

lU. The principal should designate a room in which new curriciilum material 
can be housed. 

15* The principal should occasionally bring in subject matter consu;-tants 
or supervisors to speak briefly at faculty meetings. 

16. The principal should demonstrate his continuous concern for learning 
throughout the school year. 

17. The principal should utilize the school's intercommunicationo system 
prudently. 

18. The principal should have a mailbox like any other teacher. 

19. The principal should endeavor to give faculty members and students 
involved in outstanding academic school projects much deserved publicity. 

20. The principal should institute a curriculum committee of lay people in 
the local PTA or other community school organizations at whose head 
should be a classroom teacher. 

21. The principal should establish a high school student curriculum committee 
elected by the student body. 
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22. The principal should make a practice of encouraging teachers to invite 
him into their classrooms when they are conducting a special unit. 

23. The principal should construct a 'What's Being Done in Our School?* 
bulletin board and locate it in a central position in the school. 

2U» The principal should periodically meet with new teachers offering 

assistance when requested. 
25. The principal should establish a buddy system by assigning experienced 

teachers to work closely with new teachers. 
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Barraclou^, Terry, "Administrator Evaluation, Educational Management," 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management * Eugene: 
University of Oregon, 1973 • ED 07I4 588 • 

The administrator niust demonstrate competence in these areas: 

1» as director of the educational program 

2. as coordinator of guidance and special education services 

3* member of district and school staff 

k* link "between community and school 

5* administrator of personnel 

6» member of the profession 

?• director of support management 
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Barrilleaux, Louis E., "Accountability Through Performance Objectives 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 56 
No. 36U, pp. 103-110. 



Performance Ob.iectives 
Diagnostic Process 

a. Prescriptive 

b. Implementive 

c. Evaluative 

Within each area of accountability 

Instructional Program 
Personnel Development 
Community Relations 
School Management 
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Bell Junior High School, Golden, Colorado, ^73 Administrative Competencies 
Seminar," The Identification and Development of Administrative 
Competencies^ Tempo, Arizona: Arizona State University, 
January I6-I8, 1973, Appendix C. 



Area of Competence 
Open Communication 



Competency Statement 



Problem Solving 



Shared Decision Making 



Ac count ability 



Cooperation 
Evaluation 



a. The principal listens and clarifies 
actively 

b. The principal seeks feedback from 
students and faculty regarding his ef- 
fectiveness in achieving school objec- 
tives 

c« The principal develops teaching com- 
munication skills 

a« Uses the problem solving approach to 
establish stable limits for the school 

b« Uses problem solving to deal with con- 
cerns with students, teachers, parents, 
and violations of the stable limits 

c« Introduces problem solving skills as 
part of the currivulum 

a. Actively participates in making staff 
decisions, and assuming the responsi- 
bility for the decision made 

b« Participates on long range planning 

teams for establishing and implementing 
plans 

c* Develops a plan to share the classroom 
decisions with students 

a« Identifies the basic academic skills and 
provides opportunities for students to 
master them 

h. Accountable for supplies, materials, 

department duties, students, and teachers 

c« Carry out basic school policies, pro- 
cesses, and objectives 

d« Develop a growth plan and gain skills 
in the processes to work toward attain- 
ing objectives 

The principal seeks assistance from 
other sources of e3q)ertise« 

a« The principal is able to demonstrate 

ways in which teachers are using assess- 
ment methods to identify the cognitive, 
effective, and psychmotor needs or de- 
sires of students 

b* The principal is able to identify ways 
in which teachers are providing students 
with opportunities for self- evaluation 
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Area of Competence 
Evaluation (Cont.) 



Competency Statement 



Instruction 



Student Activities 



Adzninistration 



Can demonstrate that a variety of eval- 
uation procedures are available for staff 
members to select from to assess indi- 
vidual effectiveness 

The principal is able to demonstrate that 
he solicits evaluative feedback concern- 
ing his administrative effectiveness 



d* 



a. 



b. 



b. 



d. 



The principal is able to demonstrate that 
the instructional program is becoming in- 
creasingly responsive to the needs of 
students for successful learning experi- 
ences at the-i.r own levels of activity 
The principal is able to demonstrate that 
rewaixi rather than punishment is the 
primary means used to influence student 
behavior 

The principal is able to demonstrate the 
manner in which students, staff, and the 
general community are involved in de- 
signing the student activities program 
The principal is able to describe 
specific procedures used to insure the 
opportunity for all students to have 
friends 

Delegates gOvals and priorities, in- 
volving faculty and appropriate others 
The principal is able to demonstrate that 
procedures have been established for 
regularly identifying and reporting 
facilities in need of correction 
The principal is able to demonstrate that 
inventory procedures and district audit 
provisions have been LTiplenented 
The principal is able to identify 
specific feedback from staff concerning 
needed changes in district and school 
level business administrati^'e procedures 
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Brubacher, John W*, and Olsen, Clarence, A Competency Based Program in 
Educational Administ ration . Hartford: The University of 
Connecticut, March 1972* 



FUNCTIONS, FUNCTIONAL OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCIES 

A. Planning: to develop educational programs with respect to the needs, 
objectives, and available resources of the population served 

1. to understand the foundations of education 

a* to identify past and present philosophies of education and to 
develop reasoned assumptions about their implications 
to identify learning theories and to develop reasoned 
assumptions about their implications 

c. to describe and order historical trends in the development 
of education and to develop reasoned assumptions from their 
implications 

d. to structure a consistent philosophy of educational leadership 

2* to develop general and specific 3.ucational objectives 

a* to translate the stated philosophy of a school system into 
general system wide objective 

b, to design individual school objectives 

c. to write specific behavorial objectives for individual learner 
3* to develop instructional and support programs for the school system 

a. to design new and modify existing curricula 

b. to plan a rationale for staffing 

c. to analyze relationships among varying staff roles 

d* to define and design the need for support programs; i.e., 
pupil personnel services, busing, etc. 

to develop resource projections 

a. to define and analyze types of school organizations 

b. to explain resource development; i.e., where monies come from 

c. to analyze community needs in the light of expected objectives, 
demographic data, and resources 

^. to interpret budgetary concerns 

a* to restructure the educational program into a spending plan 

b. to articulate the financial needs of the school system 

c. to formulate planning programming, and budgeting systems for 
the schools 
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B. Communicating: to develop methods of internal and extefix^ group 
processes 

1. to develop processes and techniques of leadership as related to 
staff and students 

a. to demonstrate processes and techniques of supervision and its 
effective utilization 

b. to demonstrate the processes and techniques of collective 
negotiations and its effective utilization 

c. to demonstrate the role of decision making in educational 
leadership and its effective utilization 

2. to comprehend the potentials of external organizational relationships 

e. to select proper media recording to purposes and circumstances 

b. to maintain open relations with the public 

c. to identify power structures 

d. to design a plan for participation and responsibility on the 
part of parents and community representatives 

e. to formulate policy for interacting with the city, state, and 
federal governments 



C. Allocating: to utilize human and material resources within the organi- 
zation 

1. to utilize and develop the human resources available 

a. to structure manpower in accord with needs and technical 
skills available 

b. to structure manpower utilization patterns for educational 
institutions 

c. to define and design in-service education programs 
2» to utilize and develop material resources 

a. to design facilities for educational programs 

b. to develop processes for obtaining material resources 

c. to develop processes for the maintenance of material resources 



Bo Evaluating: to compare the desired outcomes of the organization vdth 
actual accomplishments, based upon perfomance indicators with respect 
to the needs, objectives, and available resources of the population 
served 

1. to understand the methods and techniques used in evaluating 

a. to use systematic methods of evaluation 

b. to cite commonly used standardized measures 

c. to apply and demonstrate the use of research techniques 
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2. to develop evaluation designs for processes and products 

a. to design evaluation programs for student growth 

b. to design evaluation programs for staff effectiveness 

c. to create research designs for educational programs 
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Cook, Halsey Hammond, Jr. and Van Otten, Kenneth Peter, "A Stuc^ of the 

Prime Competencies Required to Perform the Tasks of the Secondary 
School Principal," Dissertation Abstracts, University of Utah, 1972i 



Areas of Competence 

1. Staff improvement 

- evaluation, in-service training, involvement in policy infomation 

2. Program evaluation and planning 

curriculum development, instruction 

3. Staff personnel 

- assignment, working conditions, certification, and classification 
U» Research and development projects, investigation of new techniques, 

innovation, and change 

5. Pupil personnel 

- guidance, counseling services 

6. Building level organization and control and school plant 
?• Student control: discipline and attendance 

8. Community services and community relations 

9. Business affairs, budget, accounting, and purchasing 

10. District-wide policy development and Board of Education staff work 

11. Student activities supervision including sports and music 

12. Auxiliary services (cafeteria, transportation, health, and safety) 



Competency Statements 

1. Involving the staff in developing educational goals and objectives 

2. Developing and improving the staff by attracting and retaining 
competent personnel 

3# Maintaining morale 

U« Encouraging teachers to practice creative and innovative techniques 

Initiating long range planning procedures, involving parents, teachers, 
, and students * 

6a Utilizing resources and money to provide for the educational program 
of the school 

?• Providing curricular and instructional leadership 

8. Working with the school board, superintendent, and staff personnel in 
the establishment, coordination, interpretation, and enforcement 
of school district policies 
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Dederick, Warren E#, '^Gorapetencies of the School Administrator," Phi 
Delta Kappa n^ Vol. LIV, No. 5, January 1973, pp* 3h9^3SO. 



Domain 1 . Initiating and Responding to Change: Developing one's own 
framework for initiating and receiving proposals for change. 

1. demonstrates personal commitment to the education of all students in 
the schools 

2. supports the individual's need for personal development, for positive 
self -identification, for pride in ethnic background, and for respect 
of life styles of other cultural groups 

3. respects the legitimacy of concern shown by parents and community 
regarding policies and operations of the school 

U* recognizes that interaction with the informal organization within a 
school is essential to tha functioning and administration of the 
school 

recognizes the power of primary groups of the infomal organization 

and interacts with them accordingly 
6. demonstrates a suitably "open mind," able to review new ideas and 

information without threat or discomfort and to deal with them with 

relative objectivity 
?• designs strategies for initi.ating and managing proposals at an 

acti'^n level 
8. moni' jrs and supports processes and outcomes 



Domain 2 > Decision Making 

1. recognizes when a problem exists and is able to identify it correctly 

2. clarifies problems through acquisition of relevant information 
3» determines what is fact and what is opinion 

li. ^.ssigns priorities to completion of problem-solving tasks 

5^ seeks, identifies, and evaluates alternate solutions 

6. understands types of decisions which can be made; e.g. terminal* 

interim^ conditional—and the likely consequences of ^king each 

type of decision 
?• seeks more information when necessary to solve a problem 
8. tinderstands legal, economic, sociocultural, and policy limitation 

on the decision-making process 
9* distinguishes between decisions that are and those that aren't one's 

direct responsibility in reference to both superior and subordinate 

personnel 

10. establishes procedures for decision-making in which community repre- 
oentatives, faculty, and students are active participants 

U. involves those pe.^ons who will implement the results of a decision 
in the making of that decision 

12. clarifies the commitments resulting from a decision to .-^se who 
will carry it out and to those it will affect 

Domain 3 . Support for Instruction and Learning 

1. distinguishes between fundamental and school instructional proolems 
and symptoms of instructional problems 
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Domain 3 > (Cont . ) 

2. assures the continuing development of a curriculum design in each 
area of study 

3» establishes and maintains unbiased schoolwide commitment to the 

academic achievement of all students 
li. develops a student-centered program of instruction 

5. shaures with faculty learning theories which are pertinent to class- 
room instruction 

6. executes a plan for developing understandings in the community of 
the instructional program in the school 

?• develops a uniform system of evaluation of faculty performance 
which is clearly understood by those evaluated and those to whom 
evaluation reports are sent 

8. assists teachers to gain insight into the learning styles of 
children 

9. develops methods for helping teachers gain insights into their own 
teaching styles 

10 • executes a plan for examining classroom djmamics by teachers 
11 • assists teachers in encouraging divergent and convergent thinking 
in the classroom 

12» utilizes faculty members with unique competencies in a manner 

designed to achieve "multiplier effects" 
13» utilizes neighborhood, citywide, and statewide resources in the 

execution of the instructional program 
lii. maintains a relationship between current school programs for students 

and later vocational achievement 

promotes student growth in aesthetic sensitivity and in constructive 
use of leisure time 



Domain li > Human Relations and Morale 

1« initiates structure 

* delineates the relationship between oneself and the members of 
one^s work groups 

— establishes well-defined patterns of organization, chartnels of 
communication, and methods of procedure 
2. demonstrates consideration through behavior indicative of friendship, 

mutual trust, respect, and warmth, in relationships between oneself 

and members of one's staff 
3» demonstrates a range of techniques to involve the faculty in the 

effective formation of policy decisions fhich the faculty will have 

to implement 

li* communicates promptly to teachers information concerning problems 

of children in their classes 
$. involves teachers in deliberations of guidance counselors, parents, 

and principal concerning children in their classes 
6. shows support for the abilities of staff to teach and of the children 

to learn 

?• communicates to parents information concerning major chaiiges in school 
policy, curriculum, or teaching practices 
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Domain Evaluating School Processes and Products 

!• constructs and implementL an evaluation design which systematically 
relates intention, observations, standard.s, and judgments 

2# executes an evaluation plan which stimulates rather than inhibits 
the personal and professional growth of individuals in the school 
orgar*ization (students, faculty, parents, community members) 

3# relates evaluation to ongoing decisions and actions of the organi- 
zation and its environment 

Domain 6 . Responding to Problem Situations 

1. demonstrates sensitivity to role-identification of his co-workers 
2# acts to reduce problems resulting from role conflict and role 
ambiguity 

3» recognizes the varying roles of individuals within a working group 

and thereby facilitates group process 
U* xmderstands the dimensions of organizational climate and his role 

and function in establishing or changing the climate in a school 
Sm recognizes that conflict can lead to beneficial change and therefore 

•'manages" conflict toward positive resolution 
6» plans and introduces range of structures, techniques, and processes 

for effective conflict management, focusing on efforts to keep the 

energies of group members directed toward goals consonant with those 

of the organization 
?• makes use of change agents from outside the schools to create a 

temporary social system within the school for the ej5)ress purpose of 

facilitating change 
8. delegates responsibility for problems to appropriate subordinate 

levels when problems can be treated effectively at those levels 
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English, Fenwick and Zaharis, James, "Crisis in Middle Management," 

National Association of Secondary School Principals^ Vol* 56, 
No. 363, pp» 1-10. 



Areas of Competence of School Principals 

1. The principal establishes the school climate by deciding how "close" 
the supervision of teachers will be, how communication will occur and 
whether staff are involved in decisions close to them. 

2. The principal determines the degree of school/system harmony and unity. 

- The principal interprets system decisions and priorities to the 
teaching staff, and they decide ^Aiether the school system can be 
supported in reaching its goals. 

3» Arbitrate conflict in the distribution of intra-school resources 

a. The principal creates a spirit of cooperation between staff 
members. 

b. The principal must abandon a defensive posture and exert pressure 
on the administration to decentralize. 

1|. The principal assumes the leadership of the school. 



Jones, J. L., ^Decentralization as a Management Tool," National Association 
of Secondary School Principals^ Vol. SSy No. 359 > PP» 83-91 • 

FotLT Types of Functions in Which all Principals Must be Competent: 

1. Improving the educational program 

2. Selecting and developing personnel 

3. Working with the community 
1|. Managing the school 

Competencies 

1. The principal is central to decision-making, to the resolution of 
problems, and to effective school-community relations. 

2. The principal solves problems at the building level whenever possible. 

3. The principal supplies the necessary detailed information for devel- 
oping new programs and making long range plans. 

1|. A good building principal enhances the image of the superintendent. 
5. The principal takes on total responsibility for the operation of the 
building, and demands all services they are properly entitled to. 



Gaynor, Alan K*, "Preparing the Organization for Effective Responses," 

Performance Objectives for Innovative Principals; Concepts and 
Instmnerits. Atlanta: Joint UCEA and Atlanta Public Schools 
Project, working paper, n.d., pp. 1-UO. 



Delegater ; The principal should delegate the task but need not be involved 
in direct and close supervision of its accomplishment. 

Coordinator ; The task should be done by others but the principal should 
play an integrative role.* 

Facilitator ; The task shoxild be done by others but the principal should 
be available to provide whatever support he can. 

Motivator ; The principal should stimulate others to accomplish the task. 

Participant ; The principal should be involved with others as a colleague 
(peer relationship) in accomplishing the task. 

Evaluator ; The task should be done by others but the principal should be 
involved in judging its outcomes. 



1. Collecting, preparing, and disseminating information within the 
school and the school system. 

2. Evaluating student perfomance. 

3» Implementing educational innovations. 
U* Assessing educational needs. 

5. Improving staff interaction. 

6. Recruiting professional personnel for the school. 

7. Working with other educational agencies in the community (e.g., 
private and parochial .schools). 

8. Working with non-educational public agencies in the commuiiity (e.g.. 
Police, Fire, Health, Youth, Welfare, and Judicial agencies)* 

9# Managing school bua^eting and accounting* 
10» Maintaining the status of the school in the community. 
U. Planning the instructional program. 

12. Maintaining the status of the school in the school system. 

13» Selecting and hirinr; professional personnel for the school. 

111. Communicating performance information to individual staiT members. 

l^. Seeing to his own professional growth. 

l6. Developing educational goals. 

17» Evaluating teach ^ aides and other similar sub-professional staff 

Eformance. 
erpreting and using measures of school operation effectiveness. 
enting now staff members. 

20. Dismissing professional personnel from the school. 

21 • Providing information in the form of reports to superiors. 

22. Evaluating professional staff performance. 

23* Transferring professional personnel from the school • 

2U. "Enforcing school procedures, rules, and regulations., 
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2$. Developing and maintaining contacts with formal and informal groups 
in the local community* . n x ^x. 

26. Seeing to the professional growth of the clerical and custodial staff* 

27. Seeing to the professional growth of teacher aides and other similar 
sub-professional staff* 

28* Identification and resolution of long-range problems contributing to 

immediate pressures on the school* 
29* Promoting and granting tenure to professional personnel in the school* 
30* Developing performance criteria for teachers and other professional 

personnel, including assistant principals* 
31* Assessing the educational needs, desires^, and attitudes of the local 

community* 

32* Evaluating educational innovations* 

33. Implementing educational goals in the school* 

3k. Seeking additional materials, funds, and/or personnel for the school 

from the Central Administration and the Boai^ of Education* 
35* Handling staff grievances* 

36* Articulating and communicating educational goals to the local community* 
37. Maintaining routine student discipline* 
38* Determining school procedures, rules, and regulations* 
39. Articulating and communicating educational goals to teachers and 
students * 

I4O* Responding to local commfunity disorders* 

141. Scheduling classes. 

142. Developing performance criteria for students. 

y. Hiring, firing, and promoting clerical and custodial personnel in 

the school. . *t 

hh. Hiring, firing, and promoting teacher aides and other similar sub- 
professional personnel in the school. 

Seeing to the professional growth of the professional staff. 
kS. Allocating instructional resources among teachers and other school 
personnel (e.g., supplies, equipment, instructional materials, phys- 
ical space, etc.). 

147. Dealing with major school disturbances. 

148. Seeking additional funds, materials, and/or personnel for the school 
from persons and/or organizations ou"lside of the school system. 

149. Developing and maintaining contacts with parents and other indivi- 
duals in the local corununity. 

$0. Developing criteria for evaluating his own performance as principal. 
5l. Formulating within. the school procedures to measure the effective- 
ness of the school's operation. 
$2. Evaluating clerical and custodial staff performance. 
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Gaskell, W. G. , *'The Development of a Leadership Training Process for 
Principals," ERIC Research in Education , 1973 » ED 07i| 6l5. 

The leader of a school is: 

1. an effective observer 

2. an effective facilitator 

3. an effective coiinselor 

1+. has a leadership style that is open and receptive to ideas 

5. knows his responsibilities and is accoiintable for them 

6. demonstrates concern for people 

7. has learned to tolerate the tentative so that he can effectively lead an 
organization that is self-appradsing, self-correcting, and self-renewing 

8. seeks data to guide decision making and respects and uses the data 

9. can lead the community and staff throu^ the processes of goal, role, 
objective, program, management, and evaluative decision making 

10. listens, reads, speaks, thinks, writes 

11. understands methods, people, materials, facilities 

12. is committed to everyone succeeding 

13. is able to select items for discussion at the faculty meeting which are 
of concern to the group 

11+. assumes the position of consultant advisor by sharing the leadership 
role with faculty members 
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Goldman, H. , "The Principal and the School Community, Theory Into Practice , 
Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 9-16. 

Areas of Competence for the Principal 

1. Coordination of instructional services and diagnosis of organizational 
needs 

2. External relations with the various publics 

3. Coordination of activities with and derivation of resources from the other 
segments of the school system 



Competencies 

1. The principal will constantly focus on the degree to which teams are 
accomplishing their stated objectives. 

2. The principal insures that the instructional team confronts problems 
and resolves them. 

3. The principal will be concerned with developing an appreciation within 
the staff of the importance of building and system-wide problems. 

U. The principal defines for his staff the positive implications which 
mi^t emanate from concern and action on their part. 

5. The principal strives to create an atmosphere of continuous interaction 
relative to the task at hand. 
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Graff, Orin B*, Improving Competetace in Educational Administration^ New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 

Administrative Competencies 

A. Function: allows all concerned to share in I'Drmulation of policies 
, . or programs 

1* accepts responsibility for seeing that policies and programs 
are formulated through the cooperative process 

2. gives each group (pupils, teachers, lay public) an opportunity , 
to participate appropriately; that is, gives representatives of 
all groups affected by a policy or program the chance to shaie 
in its formulation 

3. encourages each person to participate 

U* encourages people to recognize and accept problems 

5. does intelligent pre-planning 

6. encourages each person to accept for examination the ideas of 
others 

7# makes available resources. which can contribute to intelligent 
decisions 

8. contributes to group thinking as a member of the group without 
dominating it 

9. withholds judgment and action and encourages the group to 
withhold judgment and action until all reasonably available 
evidence is considered 

10. is willing to accept the decision of the group when cooperatively 
arrived at through intelligent study 

11. seeks to understand his own motivations and help others to 
understand their motiviations as a part of the process 

12. provides for group evaluation of policies and programs 

13. presents policies and programs for board action after group study 

B# Function: allows for all to share in execution of policies and pro- 
gram plans 

accepts the responsibility fo supervision and coordination in 
the execution of policies and programs 
translates policy into action at appropriate times 
interprets policies and programs to the public 
makes decisions in line with policies and assists others to do 
likewise 

assigns responsibility and power to act concurrontl; 
organizes the school staff to cari-y out policies and programs 
in accordance with sound principles of organization 
makes decisions in the absence of policy, but refers tentative 
policy to the group 

adjudicates differences of opinion among staff members seeking 
the maximum welfare of the individuals consi!stent with the 
program of the school 

refers dilemmas involving the welfare of the commurdty to the 
school board for consideration 

encourages personnel to interpret and carry out their executive 
responsibilities in close cooperation with others having 
related responsibilities /j 



1. 

2. 
3. 
h. 

S. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
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AREAS OF CRITICAL TASKS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS'TRATICN 



1. Curriculum and Instruction 

A. In formulating curriculum objectives, the administrator 

!• stimulates, in himself, the staff, and the school patrons, 
the development of understandings of the culture in which 
the school is located as well as its broader national and 
world setting 

2. promotes clearer understanding of child growth and develop- 

ment and of the nature of the learning process 
3* collects and makes available to instructional staff and 

others needed materials and information 
li* makes certain that time and organizational machinery and 

means are provided to do the job 
$. summarizes and coordinates progress in the clarification of 

objectives and disseminates information to all concerned 
6. encourages school workers to keep objectives continuously 

in mind arid to evaluate the school program in relation to them 

B. In determining content and organization, the administrator 

!• organizes the administrative and teaching staff, together 
with interested laymen and experts, for a cooperative attack 
ons 

a# clarification of objectives relating to behavior of pupils 
h. formulation of learning eaiperiences and patterns which 
will induce desirable behavior in line with objectives 
(activities, units of work, courses of study, etc*) 
c* determination of best curriculm design and organization 
to accommodate items in b— ^separate elementary and 
secondary programs, broad fields, grades 1 through 12, 
activity programs, core curricula, small vs* large 
blocks of time, selection of areas and courses within 
areas 

d# establishment of appropriate procedures for evaluating 
progress toward objectives and for making changes in 
ciirriculum content and organization 

2. encourages continuous experimentation and curriculxim im- 
provement and coordinates achievements by publicizing and 
helping to keep attention focused on immediate goals and on 
the implementation of agreements reached 

3^ encourages consideration of the educational needs of all 
groups and provides in the program for special needs such 
as those of adults and part-time youth 
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C* In stimulating the improvement of teaching (methods), the 
administrator 

!• attempts to develop in teachers clearer understandings of 
more effective practices for attaining objectives 

2. encourages designed experimentation in teaching methods 

3. encourages teachers to focus attention on the individual 
learner—to consider the conditions favorable to good 
learning, conditions ^ich hamper learning, variations in 
capacity and goals among learners, the integral nature of 
human development, the psychological continuity in indi- 
vidual development, and the necessity for individual pur- 
pose in effective learning 

U« establishes and maintains an atmosphere conducive to in- 
dividual growth and productive group problem solving 
^fosters teacher-pupil and teacher-pupil-parent planning 

6. keeps informed about new teaching aids; sees that they 
are available and that teachers are trained to use them 
effectively 

D. In providing instructional materials and resources, the 
administrator 

1* sets up machinery for the cooperative selection of 

materials and for their storage, allocation, distribution, 
and perpetual inventory 

2* encourages maximum use of materials and resources in- 
digenous to environment 

3» *aakes sure that uses of materials are adequately evaluated 

£• In evaluating the results of teaching, the administrator 

1. sets up machinery for the cooperative (teacher, pupil, 
parent) and continuous evaluation of all the curriculum 
objectives 

2. uses all appropriate evaluative techniques and all sources 
of evidence that will shed light on attainment of objectives 

3» leads those concerned to the realization that objectives are 
not actually attained except in action and behavior 

li» uses evaluative results to better understand learner's 
capacities, to determine program or teaching weaknesses 
to be strengthened, and to serve as a basis for recording 
and reporting progress and for more effective guidance 

5. uses evaluative results to further cooperative planning by 
the school and community in improving program 



II. Student Personnel 
The administrator 

A* sets up machinery to ascertain continuously trends in school 
enrollments and the interpretation of these data with respect 
to building, staff, and other needs. This involves number of 
births, migration, and holding power trends. 
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B# makes systematic plans for pupil (and parent) orientation and 
pupil placement arid transfer within the system 

C# fosters the establishment cf relationships which will enable 
the pupil to find an active participating place for himself in 
the on-going school program 

D# establishes a record system which encompasses all of the in- 
formation necessary to effectively guide the pupil in dis- 
covering his own capacities, in choosing his goals, in planning 
the best program for his total growth, in evaluating progress 
toward his -goals, and in selecting next steps in his own post- 
school development 

E. assists the staff in organizing arrangement for the most 
effective courseling and guidance 

F* fosters the development by the staff of a functional system of 
reporting pupil growth in terms of the program objectives of 
the school • This would include promotional policies, graduation 
requirements, and diplomas • 

G» sets up machinery for the systematic follow-up of graduates and 
dropouts, and uses information obtained for program improvement 

H# sets up and maintains an adequate system of pupil accounting 

!• establishes n-eans to deal with irregularities, such as critical 
disciplinary problems, truancy, and psychological maladjustments, 
through cooperation with the juvenile court and other coftuaunity 
agencies 

J* coordinates pupil personnel activities and presents pertinent 
information regarding them to the community 

K» provides for the evaluation of pupil personnel activities and 
programs in order that improvements may be accomplished 

III. Staff Personnel 

A. In determining personnel policies, the administrator 

!• uses the resources of the staff and the community through 
an appropriate organization 

2# refers appropriate problems to the organization for study 
and recommendation of policy (selection, allocation, dis- 
missal, salary, sick leave, tenure, staff organization, staff 
evaluation, etc.) 

3# provides appropriate times and places for individual and 
committee work 
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U* provides services, materials, and information needed 
(clerical, secretarial, research findings, etc.) 

S. provides for the adoption and implementation of the 
recommendations 

6# provides for a continuous study, evaluation, and revision 
of the accepted policies (in terms of their operational 
values) 



h. In securing of staff personnel, the administrator 

1# aids and assists in the recruitment of prospective staff 
personnel 

2. provides for the determination of the job requirements 
3» determines with appropriate assistance the number and 

qualifications of people needed 
U* locates and maintains records of potential employees 
5* selects, recommends for employment, and contracts with 

appropriate personnel in keeping with approved policies 

and procedures 



C. In providing for personnel welfare, the administrator 

1* assists in the adjustment of the personnel to the job, to 

associates, to the community, etc* 
2« seeks the continuous improvement of policies and practices 

at all levels (salary schedules, provisions for sick leave, 

etc#) 

3# seeks the development of a climate which encourages faith, 
confidence, and sympathy for mutually solving personal and 
professional problems 

U» promotes the improvement of personnel welfare (before the 
board of education, the community, the legislature, etc*) 

5» makes provision for and encourages wholesome social activi- 
ties 

6* provides counseling and guidance on personnel and profes- 
sional problems 

?• encourages the method of consensus among operating groups 
as a way of preventing unwholesome differences 

8* provides the ways and means of working with the great 

variety of teaching and nonteaching personnel and profes- 
sional organizations within the system (educational 
associations, unions, etc*) 

D* In stimulating and providing opportunity for professional 
growth, the administrator 

1* seeks the development of a climate conducive to desirable 
wor' ing relationships 

2* encourages counseling with associates, specialists, and 
others; plans inter- visitations, exchange of personnel, 
advanced study, and educational trips 

3* provides for and encourages freedom to use new ideas and 
new techniques within the accepted philosophy and objec- 
tives 

U* considers the plan for program improvement a primary 

means of professional growth 
5# encourages professional reading, workshop participation, 

..^4.r^ ^.^v.^v,>.h.'n in nrnfP,^,qiongl organizations > etc* 
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6# encourages and provides opportunities for self -evaluation 
£• In building and maintaining high staff morale, the administrator 

1. creates a feeling on the part of each person that he is a 
member of a whole team, and that what he does is a con- 
tributing factor to the siaccess of the program 

2# fosters mutual confidence and wholesome relationships 
among all staff members 

3# provides a desirable working environment and essential in- 
structional materials and equipment 

provides for the development of the maximum leadership of 
each staff member 
5» encourages recognition and commendation of worth-while 
ac complishment s 

6. seeks to ejq^edite administrative decisions within the frame- 
work of approved policies and accepted organizational pro- 
cedures 

7. encoxxrages a free flow of criticisms on administrative 
decisions, vdiich are transferred immediately to policy- 
making groups 

F. In seeking the maximum utilization of staff personnel, the 
administrator 

!♦ provides an organization whereby staff members, community 
representatives, and state and regional specialists may 
cooperatively participate in the identification of significant 
educational problems 

2. utilizes the special abilities w3.thin the staff, within the 
community, and within the state and region on identified 
problems 

3. provides for the integration and coordination of efforts of 
personnel 

li. provides the time, materials, and related services necessary 

to facilitate the work 
5# facilitates the dissemination of recommendations for further 

study, revision, and acceptance by the entire staff and the 

community 

6. provides for the implementation of the accepted recommendations 
7» provides for the maximum utilization of staff personnel in 

appropriate ongoing evaluation and revision activities 
8# provides for the clarification of duties and relationships 

among personnel 
9. delegates authority commensurate with responsibilities 
10. provides appropriate space, materials, supplies, and services 

for the fulfillment of responsibilities 
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IV. School Plant 

A« In formu ating objectives, the administrator 

1. creates a favorable climate to enable pupils, educational 
staff, school board members, paients, and other citizens 
to study conditions relating to the school plant 
* 2. assists community groups to recognize the need for sale, 

pleasant, functional, and efficient school plants to serve 
as home and operational center for the community prograia 
of education 

3. uses studies, information, materials, and the resources of 
agencies to assist community groups to understand the im- 
plications of the school plant 

I4. develops policies to be recommended to the board of educa- 
tion concerning the scope of the educational plant and its 
use through cooperative participation of community groups 

5. assists in the preparation of educational specifications in 
terms of the educational programs 

6. arranges opportunities for the staff and community to 
appraise school plants in relation to the total educational 
progra.! 

B, In the planning and construction ^f new school plant facilities, 
the administrator 

1. recommends to the board of education the employment of a 
competent school architectural staff 

2. presents to the selected architect the educational specifi- 
cations which form the basis for the physical facilities 

3» evaluates the preliminary plans of the architect with educa- 
tional staff, board members, and community representatives 

li* presents and recommends for adoption completed plans and 
specifications which have been approved by the necessary 
governmental agencies 

5. presents to the board of education final plans for financing 
new facilities 

6. recommends to the board of education contracts to be 
awarded in accordance with accepted bid practices 

7. oversees actual construction, approving payments and minor 
changes in plans with the consent of the architect 

0. approves the completed facilities in cooperation with the 
educational staff, board of education, and community groups 

9. procxxres furniture and equipment with the assistance of the 
educational staff, board of education, and community groups 
10. helps staff and community understand that the purpose of 
the school plant is to serve the educational program 

In the operation and maintenance of the school plant facilities, 
the administrator 

recommends to the board of education, with the assistance 
of the educational staff, the employment of approved per- 
sonnel and provides for their continuous training 
arranges for the functioning of maintenance schedules for 
individual buildings and system-wide services Jcl;'^/ 
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3, provides for the pi'ocurement, storage, distribution, use, 
and evaluation of materials and supplies 
makes provision for periodic appraisal of maintenance pro- 
grams with modification and improvement as indicated 
assists in relating maintenance to the daily work of pupils 
and educational staff, and helps make maintenance personnel 
an integral part of the educational program 



V. Organizational Structure 

In developing a satisfactory staff organization, the administrator 

!• determines cooperatively the number of staff members the 
system requires and the number the resources of the system 
will permit 

2. makes an analysis of the program of the system, listing the 
jobs to be performed and indicating the logical combinations, 
where necessary 

3, selects suitable candidates for the positions indicated and 
makes appropriate recommendations to the governing body 
for their employment 

U* makes necessary allocation of duties and responsibilities 
among the members of the staff through a series of confer- 
ences 



VI. Finance and Business Organization 

A, In formulating objectives, the administrator 

!• assists the people in the community in determining the pro- 
gram of education 

2. helps the members of the commxinity to determine the avail- 
able and potential resources which may be secured to support 
the educational program 

3* uses studies, information, material, and resources of various 
agencies in developing a plan of growth for the educational 
program 

k* evaluates the financial program with members of the com- 
munity in order to insure educational opportunities for 
every individual in the system 

B, In facilitating the flow of funds into the educational program, 
the administrator 

1. translates the educational program into a financial budget 
with the assistance of the educational staff and community 
groups 

2. recommends the financial budget to the local board of educa- 
tion and other governmental agencies as required by law 

3. makes the necesssary applications for the delivery of funds 
to the district treasury from the various governmental 
agencies 

O li« makes provision for the safeguarding of funds of the dis- 

trict and their payment according to law 
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C. In disbursing the funds of the district, the administrator 

!• arranges for the purchase of services and materials in 

accordance with the financial budget and with authorization 
of the board of education 

2. maintains adequate financial records and makes periodic 
reports to the necessary goYernmental agencies 

D. In accounting for the funds expended in the operation of the 
educational program, the administrator 

1. arranges for the formal annual audit of accounts and other 
necessary audits 

2. makes public reports of financial expenditures to govern- 
mental agencies and people 

3. assists people of the community to appraise the effective- 
ness of public-school expenditures in terms of the educational 
program and opportunities 

VII. Transportation 

A. In formulating objectives, the administrator 

1. creates a favorable climate to enable pupils, teachers, 
school board members, parents, and other citizens to study 
conditions relating to school transportation 

2. assists community groups to recognize the need for safe, 
convenient, comfortable, and efficient transportation in 
getting children to and from school, in extending learning 
opportunities through community visits and trips, and in 
providing appropriate service to the commixnity program of 
education 

3. uses studies, information, materials, and other agencies to 
assist community groups to understand the implications of 
transportation 

li. develops policies to be recommended to the board of educa- 
tion through cooperative participation of community groups 

B. In the operation of the transportation system, the administrator 

1* facilitates the procurement of equipment and supplies 
th2X)ugh approved methods of purchase and contract 

2. organizes and provides an efficient system of maintenance 
to enable the transportation system to operate safely and 
with dispatch 

3. arranges for the selection, training, and supervision of 
personnel who perform the many and varied functions of the 
transportation system in operation 

U« develops effective working relations with road department 
and other governmental agencies 

5» provides opportunities for the educational staff and members 
of the community to appraise transportation services in terms 
of objectives and the educational opportunities 
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Graff, Orin B., and Street. Calvin M., "Know-How of the Educational 

Administrator," improving Competence in Edu cational Admini- 
stration. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1956, pp. 22U-2U3* 



!• Design and Improvement of Total Program of Education 
A. Skill 

1. in getting people to work, together harmoniously as a 
functioning and purposeful group 

2. in working as a member of a group to promote free dis- 
cussion and the formation of consensus opinions 

3. in aiding the group in the process of problem and need 
identification 

li. in stimulating group thinking 

5. in fact finding and research activities appropriate to 

the problem to be solved 
6# in leading group discussions without dominating the 

thinking and forcing the conclusions 

7. in recognizing abilities in others — contributions they 
can make toward group effectiveness 

8. in aiding members of the group to formulate purposes and 
assume responsibility 

9. in identifying and defining school functions in the con- 
text of the totality of community functions 

10* in group dynamics — control and use of the forces operating 
upon and within a group situation 

11. in devising learning experiences designed to achieve the 
desired objectives and purposes 4 

12. in communicating, examining, and evaluating ideas 

13. other items appropriate to the task 

B. Attitudes 

1. a belief in the efficacy of the group process in -the 
solving of common problems 

2. a respsct for the dignity, integrity, and inherent worth 
of others 

3. a belief that, when informed, people will choose and 
support a good program of public education 

li. a feeling that each person has a Valuable contribution to 
make toward the success of the educational program 

5. a belief that the public school system is a democratic 
cooperative enterprise 

6. a desire to be governed by facts even when they challenge 
a belief 

7. a belief that democratic education liberates and uses the 
intelligence of all its members 

8. all other items appropriate to the task 

C. Knowledge 
of "group dynamics" 

of other school programs (local, state, national) 
of research and fact-finding procedures and community 
study techniques 




1. 
2. 
3. 
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U» of the service functions and social forces vdiich cause 
the community to exist 

5. of human grovrth and development (physical and psycho- 
logical) 

6. of the human needs which may be logically assigned as a 
responsibility of the public school 

7. of the emotional and psychological factors operating 
upon the members of a cooperative group endeavor 

8. of the theories and value systems basal to democratic 
action 

9. other items appropriate to the task 
D# Understanding 

1* that the school is only one of the mar^ social institu* 
tions, and its function is to improve the quality of human 
behavior 

2# that in a democratic society the public school functions 

for the benefit of all 
3. that people have the right to say what their public 

school program shall be 
U* that school program improvement is best achieved through 

cooperative evolutionary means 

that, in terms of a common problem, plans are more 
effectively made as a group endeavorj execution is 
usually a matter of individual responsibility 
6. that human behavior is usually controlled by emotions 

as well as by thinking 
?• that democratic education guarantees to all the members 
of its community the right of sharing in the determination 
of the aims of the educational program 
8» that the right of sharing in the planning entails a 

responsibility in the execution of the plans 
9. that the school must, logically, reflect the society and 
culture within which it exists 

10* that for a society to be strong, there must be a common 

core of social values to which all, or nearly all, subscribe 

11. that in our specialized industrial culture the force of 
certain unorganized educational factors—farm life, 
helping parents provide the family subsistence, and the 
like — has declined, and this fact has placed an added 
responsibility upon the schools 

12* that "transmitting the cultural heritage," as an edu- 
cational aim, means aiding the learners to understand the 
contemporary culture 

13 • that organizational schemes are devised to facilitate and 
give freedom of action to the learning process 

lli. other items appropriate to the task 



II • Curriculum Design and Development 
A. Skill 

!♦ in stimulating and helping those concerned to establish 
pnji^" and clarify the school ^s aims and purposes 
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2. in getting and using expert opinion in those curriculum 
phases which require professional advice 

3» in describing to others his ideas regarding learning ex- 
periences or things-to-be-done to achieve the school's 
p\irposes 

U« in relating the contributions of various organized areas 
of learning ^to the needs of the total program of education 

5. in recognizing developmental levels in those learners 
pursuing the curriculum 

6. in devising and in assisting others to devise learning 
c^eriences appropriate to the interests and developmental 
levels of those learners 

7. in defining and in assisting others to define the behavior 
changes to be achieved through the learning experiences, 
and in indicating how these behavior changes relate to 
the aims and objectives of the school 

8. in incorporating the use of available community resources 
into the curriculum plan 

9. in making the curriculum appropriately reflect learner 
purposes and interests 

10. in evaluating the curriculum in terms of defensible modem 
psychological and philosophical principles and values 

!!• in incorporating the necessary curriculum flexibility 

required by individual differences and unique teaching and 
le€U*ning situations 

12 • other items appropriate to the task 

B. Attitudes 

1. a belief that the curriculum represents an evolving plan 
for achieving the purposes of the program of public edu- 
cation 

2. a feeling that the project method of learning—problem 
solving— is the most effective methodology available for 
training the kind of citizens needed in our culture 

3. a belief that the curriculum must reflect student as well 
as tear.her purposeo 

U* an intent to participate in developing a curriculum which 
will serve the real needs of the learners 

$. a belief that the school is a social instrument, and the 
primary aims of education are essentially social aims 

6# a belief that the "cultural heritage" is essentially a 
resource tool to be used in further inquiry and problem- 
solving activities 

?• a belief that children can best learr the c\ilture in 
which they live by appropriate study of the problems of 
that culture 

8# a belief that the "common man" can do effective thinking 

and, when informed, can make intelligent decisions 
9* other items appropriate to the tfisk 

C. Knowledge 

1. of the roles of the various institutions functioning in 
a modern culture; the problems they help solve and the 
problems they create 
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2* of the big concepts and ideas from the various disciplines 
of organized knowledge—of the nature of things from the 
physical sciences, of social concepts from the social 
studies, and of beauty and aesthetics from the arts 

3« of the nature of hixman needs 

1^. of the nature of the learning process 

5. of the position of educational administration and how it 
can contribute to the total program of general education 

6. of various survey techniques and study methods which may 
be used to evaluate the effectiveness of a curriculum 

7. of the nature of the major problems confronting the 
existing social order 

8. of various schemes which have been advanced for the 
purpose of developing and organizing a curriculum 

9. of the various schools of thought regatrding the funda- 
mental assumptions underlying the formation of a curriculum 

10. of the amount and kind of student indoctrination permis- 
sible (within his system of values) in a curriculum 

11. of the kind and amount of teacher skills required by a 
specifi.ed curriculum 

12. of the physical plant, equipment, materials, and services 
required by various plans of teaching 

13 • other items appropriate to the task 

D« Understanding 

1. that education is a "reconstruction of experience" 

2. that the industrial nature of the American culture is 
unique and without precedent in the world* s history 

3. that modern psychological principles tend to support the 
problem-solving way of learning 

I4. that all the large areas of organized knowledge contain 
ideas and understandings important to the general edu- 
cation of all 

5. that memorizing the results of the thinking of others is 
not a very good way to learn skill in thinking 

6. that there are many activities appropriate to achieving ^ 
the aims of education. There is no txeed to limit the cur- 
riculum to Zk few prescribed learning experiences* 

?• that learners are eager to become active participating 
members of ti Ir society. They grow and develop whenever 
the learning t^xperience is appropriate for their level of 
development, and when they see the relationship between 
the learning and their purposes. 

8. that subject matter and organized kiowledge are important, 
but the use to which they are put, the methods employed 
in their use, and the values of the use are more important 

9. that no person can learn more than a small par", of the 
accumulated knowledge of the world; that, hovrv every 
normal person can learn and understand the iitipcrwant 
behaviorial values of his society 

10. that education for intelligent fellowship is no different 
from education for intelligent leadership; both require 
skill in critical thinking, careful planning, and effective 
execution 

11* that modern industrial production techniques have made it 
possible for everyone to have a decent standard of living 

!2S 2Q3 
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(material things )t The peoples of the world are beginning 
to \inderstand this fact and are no longer willing to starve 
through this life with 'little hope other than the promise 
of a better life in another world* Herein lies a major 
problem of modern national a:id world society* 

12* that behavior changes in learners constitute the only 
valid criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of a 
curriculum 

13* other items appropriate to the task 



III# Providir^ Permissive Learning and Working Atmosphere 
A. SkUl 

!• in using available space for maximum educational efficiency, 
or, if planning for new building, in planning to house the 
proposed program of education 

2^ in selecting equipment appropriate to the planned activi- 
ties and consonant with the aims and purposes of the edu- 
cational program 

3« in arranging materials and equipment so as to provide 
maximum utility, safety, and flexibility 

k^ in providing for the repair, upkeep, and general mainten-^ 
ance of the educational facilities 

$• in providing the necessary flexibility demanded by a 
program that aims to teach creative and problem-solving 
skUls 

6« in selecting materials appropriate to the learning needs 
and activities, and within assigned budgetary limits 

?• in demonstrating that student freedom is contingent upon 
student responsibility 

8# in providing an attractive area dedicated to planning 

activities, and furnishing the area with appropriate books, 
magazines, plans, reference materials, and furniture 
in interpreting the school program and needs to others 
10« other items appropriate to the task 

B« Attitudes 

!• a belief that the school facility is primarily a tool to 

promote learning 
2# a belief that organizational flexibility is necessary to 

insure learning and give freedom for constructive 

activity 

3« a belief that rules are cooperatively made so as to take 

care of details, and students are <;hus free to get on with 

the important business of learning 
li* a feeling that skill in problem solving is one of the more 

important products gained fron a student "project" 
$• a concern regarding the safety and health of the student 

personnel 
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6. a feeling that the school program must be so ordered as 
to provide for individual instruction, individual rates 
of learning, and varying levels of student development 

7# a concern for the emotional well-being and success atti- 
tudes of the learners 

8» a desire to provide a sufficient variety of learning ac- 
tivities so that each student may find at least one in 
which he is interested and can perform with a creditable 
measure of success 

9^ other items appropriate to the task 

C. Knowledge 

1# of the kinds of functions the school can best serve rela- 
tive to the task of furthering the aims of education 

2. of the appropriate tools, materials, and space needed for 
the various functions of public education 

3* of physical plant layouts and arrangements relative to 
the educational purposes to be served 

k^ of the proper care and maintenance requirements for the 
physical plant, equipment, and supplies 

5# of expeditious and reliable procedures for the storage 
and issue of instructional materials 

6# of safety hazaixis, and the conditions necessary for safe 
and healthful industrial surroundings 

7# of the various types of physical facilities needed by, 
and peculiar to, the several organized areas of learning 

8# of the various schemes for student personnel organizations 

9» of the scope of activities possible in the school so as to 
permit as wide a variety of experiences as possible, but 
without letting students get into impossible problem 
situations (impossible in terms of available materials, 
tools, time, and/or student ability) 

D* Understanding 

1# that, when correctly conceived, the school is initially 
a problem-solving laboratory 

2. that the school, both in physical make-up and in learning 
activities, should reflect the needs and purposes of its 
community 

3. that a laboratory with many available tools and many 
possible work procedures stimulates the process of mental 
trail and evaluation which is an important phase in skill- 
ful problem solving 

k^ that students learn cooperative values when working together 
on common problems and cooperative projects 
that defensible student motivation must be in terms of 
interest, stimulation, guidance, mutual respect, and a r- 
missive work atmosphere 

6* that learning is usually easier and more efficient when 
many of the organism's functions are involved^ i#e#, the 
senses, muscular responses, and emotions 

188 
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?• that there is danger of perversion of the pixrposes of the 
school— excessive interest in athletics, cafeteria, social 
^ events, and the like 

8« that quality equipment is essential because of the normal 
misuse caused by learner inexperience 

9m other items appropriate to the task 



IV. Improvement of Instruction 



A. Skill 

!• in arousing interest and in stimulating the teacher to 
purposeful activity aimed at improvement 

2. in causing the teacher to recognize educational needs 
and the efforts necessary to overcome his deficiencies in 
skills, knowledges, understandings, and attitudes 

3. in getting every teache^ to participate in the planning 
and work of the group 

km in identifying the factors operating as obstructions to 

curr3.culum improvement 
$• in the organization of teacher personnel 
6. in the use of reference materials and the gathering of 

pertinent data 

?• in relating the leaimng experiences to the total context 

of the cultural environment 
8. in the use of the modem technical improvements in teaching 

aids and communication 
9m in using human and material resources and agencies within 

the school's community 

10, in evaluating results and progress in terms of accepted 
purposes 

11, other items appropriate to the task 



B« Attitudes 

1, a belief in the individual value and growth potential of 

every member of the school 
2m an appreciation of the unique individuality of each 
3. a belief that people are flexible dynamic organisms capable 

of growth and development in a variety of directions 
km a conviction that educational programs must logically 

reflect the culture within which they exist 
Sm an appreciation of the big conceptual inventions—research, 

the scientific method of problem solving, and others 

6. a concern for the aesthetic values to be sought in a pro- 
gram of general education 

7. a feeling that non-learning and arrested growth are usually 
not the result of a lack of intelligence on the part of 
the individual but more frequently are caused by health 
and/ or emotional problems 

8. a desire to make the instructional program reflect the aims 
and objectives of the overall enterprise of community pub- 
lic education 

pp9p- 9. a desire to help each member grow and develop to the ful- 

LiML lest extent of his capabilities or>r> 

10. other items appropriate to the task 
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C« Knowledge 

1. of the psychological nature of the human learning process 

2. of the subject matter appropriate to the instructional 
area (This factor will vary widely and is dependent upon 
the instructional level, scope and depth of the program, 
and educational purposes.) 

3. of the .mental and physical growth and development of human 
beings 

km of valid needs and purposes motivating the learners 

of the behavior changes called for by the accepted edu- 
cational aims and purposes 

6. of the important problem-solving tools—the scientific 
method, critical thinking, research, the interpretation of 
data, and the nature of proof 

?• of the cultural values basic to the existing society 

8. of the need for cooperation under the modern conditions 
of the mutual interdependence of individuals 

9. of the hazards, physical and mental, inherent in a modem 
culture, and of appropriate safety measures 

10, of the various techniques of teaching, use of teaching aids, 

testing and evaluation, etc» 
!!• of the literature and- philosophy of education in general 

and of education administration in particular 
12 • other items appropriate to the task 

D • Understanding 

1. that all learning is in terms of the learner *s past ex- 
periences 

2. that individual learning is a process of getting meanings 
through the seeing of relationships 

3. that the seeing of relationships— understanding — is a 
higher form of learning than is the formation of stimulus- 
response habits 

U« that the human organismselects stimuli appropriate to its 
purposes, and therefore purposes are of prime importa* to 
the success of an organized program of education 
5» that rote knowledge is useless without the methods, ^ 
and understandings necessary to put it to work in the 
solving of problems 
6* that, in the work of improving human living, aesthetic and 
social values are of at least equal rank with material goods 

7. that the constantly evolving cultural environment requires 
educational programs to be constantly revised and brought 
up to date 

8. that the learning of democratic values requires the use of 
democratic means and processes 

9* that programs of instruction should be planned and 

maintained with the advice and cooperation of the vaiilous 
groups concerned 

10. that public education is only a part of the community's 
total program of education and should be consonant with 
the aims of that total program 

11, other items appropriate to the task 

Z07 
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?• Promotion and Stimulation 



A. Sicill 

1# in relating community needs and resources to the devel- 
opment of the program of public education 

2« in working with community members to identify, define, 
and clarify the functions assigned to the educational 
program 

3« in assisting the group to see and define those problems 

relating to educational programs in general 
km in interpreting the literature and philosophy of educational 

administration as related to the educational aims of the 

commimity 

$. in the use of appropriate lay groups in the planning and 

advisory phases of the job 
6. in stimulating the group to clarify its thinking and reach 

consensus 

?• in working with teachers of other subject areas, and admini- 
strators, to the end that all recognize more clearly the 
unified nature of the educational effort and the role as- 
signed to each person 

8* in identifying the "power structure "--key and influential 
persons and groups—within the community and eliciting aid 
and program support from this source 

9. in stimulating students to think constructively about their 
educational needs and puiposes 
10 • other items appropriate to the task 

B« Attitudes 

1. a belief that opinions, as such, are valid only when based 
upon facts and valid information 

2» a feeling that everyone needs, at times and in varying 
amounts, some personal stimulation and guidance 

3« a belief that people will support more vigorously an edu- 
cational program that they have helped to plan 

k^ a feeling that decisions made by informed groups are, in 

general, more accurate and generous than individual decisions 
a bejief that the people of the community have the right 
to decide on the aims and objectives of their educational 
program 

6. a belief that the learners, in terms of their level of 

mattirity, have the right to participate in planning their 

learning activities 
7# a belief that in a democracy local initiative and local 

cooperative action are highly desirable 
8. a belief that effective and widespread communication of 

information and ideas is essential to cooperative endeavor 
9* other items appropriate to the task 




C« Knowledge 

1. of the philosophical and psychological foundations of 
Oo-r public education 

^^"^Ck. of the kind of atmosphere conducive to effective group 

action, and of the factors which may tend. to nullify the 
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efficiency of the group 
3» of the costs of a program of education 
U» of the various effective means and techniques of group, 
individual, and community communication 
of the leadership structure of the community 

6. of survey and analysis techniques and the interpretation 
of the resulting data 

7. of student body leadership and the social structure of the 
student group 

8. of pertinent legal requirements—restrictive, permissive, 
or otherwise 

9^ other items appropriate to the task 

D • Unde r standing 

1» that democracy imposes upon everyone the obligation to 

become reliably informed 
2* that cooperation and shared intelligence and efforts are 

more productive than uncoordinated individual actions 
3» that to iir?)rove an educational program requires improve- 
ment in the people concerned with the program 
li# that the kind of program desired is a comrnxmity decision^ 

the technical phases of program execution are matters for 

expert skill and know-how 
5# that in a democratic society intellectual stimulation is 

the approved method of arousing interest and concern 
6* that mutual understanding and appreciation build good 

school-community relationships 
?• that community resources, human and material, need to be 

discovered and used to strengthen the school's program 
8* that "more intelligent living** is the "big" aim of public 

education 

9* that democracy aims to create situations wherein individuals 
are given the freedom, encouragement, and stimulation neces- 
sary for maximum growth and service 

10. that vested interest groups seldom willingly give up their 
special privileges 

11 • other items appropriate to the task 



VI • Guidance 
' A. Skill 

!• in identifying those needs appropriate to the function of 
the school 

2. in finding the causes of non-learning, and taking remedial 
action 

3» in making available various tests appropriate to the stu- 
dent guidance function— intelligence, aptitude, vocational 
interest, and others 

U# in intelligently applying the results of such tests, plus 
other information and evidence, to the individual guidance 
^ problem 

$. in observing and interpreting behavior 

O 
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6. in using valid ways and means of iinproving morale and 

success attitudes 
?• in cooperating with teachers and school personnel in 

setting up an adequate guidance program 
8. in using dynamic learning experiences to improve student 

interest in school and in educational growth 
?• in using expert guidance coixnseling assistance whenever 
the need for it is indicated 
10. in establishing rapport with teachers and students through 

the building of a feeling of mutual confidence 
11 • other items appropriate to the task 



B, Attitudes 



1. a respect for the unique potentialities of each teacher 
and each student and a belief in the student's right to 
grow and develop 

2m a belief that all persons need, at times and in various 
ways, to have some guidance 

3. a belief that the school has the right to "fail" a student 
in those courses showing unsatisfactory progress, but that 
such a right implies the responsibility for redirecting the 
student into channels of endeavor more suited to his inter- 
ests and capabilities 

a feeling that guidance aims to cause the learner to evalu- 
ate himself and make intelligent decisions based upon the 
findings 

a belief that guidance is most effective when the adviser 
and advisee operate within an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and confidence 

6. a belief that guidance is a continuous function related 

closely to all phases and levels of the educational program 
?• other items appropriate to the task 



C. Knowledge 

1. of the psychological and physioligical growth and develop- 
ment of human beings 

2m of the needs and problems which concern, or should concern, 
those responsible for the schools 

3» of various behavior patterns and what they mean in terms of 
individual adjustment or maladjustment 

li» of the various test instruments appropriate for gathering 
pertinent guidance information 

Sm of the use of other ways and means of gathering additional 
guidance information—observation, records, interviews, and 
the like 



D • Understanding 



1. that stimulating a person to do constructive thinking 
about his problem is frequently a primary factor in the 
guidance task 
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2. that selfniiscipline and self -direct ion are goals of demo- 
cratic education 

3» that guidance services are designed to assist individuals 
in making their ovm decisions after a careful analysis 
of their own situations 

ll« that successful guidance activities are improving the 
individual's ability to make sound adjustments, choose 
wisely, and formulate both immediate and long-range plans 

5» that the more successful guidance programs seek the assis- 
tance of all who can aid the person in making satisfactory 
decisions— teachers, parents, physicians, e^q^erts, and 
others 

6. that no single instrument will provide completely valid 

guidance information, and the student needs much evidence 

from tests, records, and observations before he can make 

an intelligent decision 
?• that the ability for intelligent self -direction is a 

learned ability, and each person can improve his skill 

in this important area of living 
8, that, to be effective, students must make decisions which 

they accept emotionally as well as intellectually 
9» that common problems may be effectively dealt with through 

the use of organized group activities 
10. that as a school function the guidance program is a 

responsibility of the total school staff 
21m that guidance activities should reveal information relating 

to curriculum evaluation and program improvement 
12» other items appropriate to the task 



VII • Routine Administrative Responsibilities 



A, Skill 



!• in keeping adequate and useful records without becoming 
over-burdened with useless details and "paper work" 

2» in providing for useful inventories of equipment and 
material 

3» in pupil accounting and the management of human resources 
li« in using acceptable and efficient methods of purchasing 
5» in interpreting records to gain information for use in 

guidance and program evaluation 
6» in the utilization of records which show school growth aiid 

progress 

7. in reporting to parents, the school staff, and other 
interested individuals and groups 

8. other items appropriate to the task 



Attitudes 



1» a belief that administrative schemes and devices exist 
wholly for the purpose of furthering the educational aims 
of the community 

2» a feeling that students have a right, and a responsibility, 
to share in school administration 
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3« a belief that each responsibility carries with it a 

corresponding degree of authority 
U« a conviction that administrative policies, plans, and 

decisions must reflect a basic philosophy 

a belief that administrative policies need some flexibility 
6. other items appropriate to the task 

C« Knowledge 

Im of a variety of administrative techniques and tools-- 

budgets, schedxiles, accounting, and the like 
2* of record procedures, forms, usages, and interpretation 
3« of budget making, purchasing, accounting, and related 
activity 

ii* of the function of reports and reporting 

$• of schedules and time utilization procedures 

6« of accident reporting and the legal responsibilities 

of the teacher 
?• other items appropriate to the task 

D. Understanding 

1. that routine details are not ends in themselves but exist 

to facilitate action in the furtherance of educational 

aims and objectives 
2« that, when confronted by an imperative situation not 

covered by administrative policy, the individual should 

act to the best of his knowledge and abilityj later the 

action should be referred to the policy-making group 
3» that administrative records and record keeping are not 

defensible except as they serve to facilitate the 

learning process 
ll* that students and teachers may gain valuable learnings 

from participating in the administrative function 
$. that there is a considerable body of knowledge dealing 

with effective administration of programs of public 

education 

6« that the community has the right to know how its educational 

funds are being used 
?• that administrative policies when cooperative formulated 

tend to gain the allegiance of ihose sharing in the 

planning 

8* other items appropriate to the task 



VIII. Evaluation 
k. Skill 

in selecting evaluation activities which will reveal the 
degree of program effectiveness in reaching agreed-upon 
aims and objectives 

in providing for testing the administering of prepared 
instruments, and in the preparation of testing devices 
to meet unique situations 

in other methods and techniques of gathering information 
which^will reflect program success 





1. 
2. 

O ♦^.^ 3. 
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k. in making evaluation an individual matter for the program 

alms of each student 
$• in interpreting evaluation results to interested groups 

and persons 

6. in observing effective and ineffective behavior patterns 

7. in translating evaluation findings into plans for action 
aimed at school improvement 

8# other items appropriate to the task 

B* Attitudes 

1. a belief that evaluation is a continuous and cooperative 
assessment of the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
educational program 

2. a belief that evaluation should build better student 
understandings and staff morale 

3. a feeling that valid program assessment must be in terms 
of student behavior changes implied by the educational 
aims of the community 

k. a belief that evaluation is not a separate and periodic 
activity but an integral part of the teaching and learning 
process 

an assurance that honest and factual self-evaluation by 
individuals is necessary to achieve a valid assessment of 
the progress of a group endeavor 

6* an interest in determining his strengths and weaknesses 
as an administrator 

7. a desire that all members of the community understand the 
aims, needs, strengths, and problems of the school 

8* a feeling that an evaluation, individual, group, or 

school-wide, is of little value unless it provides impli- 
cations and directions for betterment 

9. other items appropriate to the task 

C. Knowledge 

1. of the various instruments and teckiiques appropriate to 
the desired assessment 

2. of the motivation and stimulation necessary for serious 
individual and group evaluation 

3. of usefta ways and means for identifying the behavior 
changes implied by the school's objectives 

U. of the morale factors in personal evaluation, and of the 
need for the individual to maintain his feeling of sectirity 
of the evaluative procedures wherein professional competence 
is needed, and of those areas appropriate to student and 
lay participation 

6. of ways afii means of interpreting evaluation results to 
intereste:: r. or sons— student grades and progress reports, 
school strengths and weaknesses, pupil needs, and the like 

7. of what a rood" educational program for the community 
"should" bo^ 

8» other itenis appropriate to the task 

196 Z13 ■ 
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D . Understanding 

!• that effective evaluation should result in stimulation 

and direction toward improvement 
2« that many, if not all, people develop defense mechanisms 

which make objective self-evaluation painful 
3t that democracy requires that those being evaluated have 

a part in the process 
i;* that effective evaluation must do more than reveal status; 

it must provide direction and "next steps" toward reaching 

goals 

5. that educational experiments are to be evaluated in terms 
of social consequences (i.e., what happens to people) 

6. that evaluation will not be effective unless desired by 
those who are to participate 

7. that evaluation is not to compare one student with another, 
or with a group, except when thereis need to find out who 
is best qualified for a particular job or task 

8« that evaluation is not to compare one school with another 

except as they have similar objectives and situations 
9« other items appropriate to the task 
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Important Activities for Principals 

1# The principal confers with parents • 

2# The principal confers with individual teachers • 

3» The principal checks on inexperienced teachers. 

li« Working on the improvement of the curriculum 

$• Dealing with the classroom problems of teachers 

6* Formulating the goals of the school 

?• Formulating the policies upon which the school runs 

8* Evaluating the performance of teachers 

9» Counseling pupils 

10. Planning and conducting teachers' meeting 

11 • Introducing new teaching ideas 

12^ Checking for possible hazards to pupil safety 

13» Observing teachers in their classrooms 

lh^ Coordinating the work of teachers 

15» Dealing with disagreements between teachers and parents 
Activities 

1. Managing the school office 

2^ Preparing reports for the higher administration of the school system 

3* Handling disciplinary cases 

1|« Dealing with disagreements among pupils 

Dealing with correspondence 

6. Attending principals' meeting 

?• Ordering or distributing supplies 

8. Dealing with disagreements between teachers and parents 

$• Taking inventory of equipment 

10. Dealing with disagreements among teachers 

11# Dealing with disagreements between teachers and pupils 

12. Keeping school records 

13 • Keeping a watch on the school budget 

lli. Supervising the custodial staff 

15» Assisting P.T^A. or other parents group 

l6* Working on the improvement of the curriculum 

17 • Introducing new teaching ideas 

18* Counseling pupils 

19 • Carrying on in-service training programs for teachers 

20 • Dealing, with classroom problems of teachers 

21 • Evaluating the performance of students 

22 • Coordinating the work of teachers 

23* Conferring with individual teachers 

Indicators of the Principal's Competencies 

1. Require that teachers discuss their major classroom problems with 
the principal 

2. Ask teachers to report all major conferences with parents to the 
principal 
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3# Require teachers to keep the principal informed about problem 

children in their classrooms 
U* Closely direct the work of teachers v;ho are likely to experience 

difficulty 

S. Require that teacher's classroom behavior conform to the principal's 
standards 

6* Check to see that teachers prepare written lesson plans 
?• Know what is taking place in most classrooms during most of the day 
8» Determine what the objectives of the guidance program should be in 
the school 

Competency Statements of Principals ♦ The principal: 

1* gives teachers the feeling that their work is an important activity 
2* gets teachers to upgrade their performance standards in their 
classrooms 

3» gives teachers the feeling that they can make significant contri- 
butions to improving the classroom performance of their students 
li* makes teachers' meetings a valuable educational activity 
S. has constructive suggestions to offer teachers in dealing with 
major problems 

6# takes a strong interest in teachers' professional development 
?• treats teachers as professional workers and attempts to reward 

teachers who are doing an outstanding job 
8* utilizes research evidence when considering solutions to problems 
considers vjhat is best for children in decisions regarding edu- 
cational programs 
^0. helps to eliminate weaknesses in his school 
II* maximizes the different skills found in his faculty 
12* brings to the attention of the teachers educational literature 

that is of value to them in their jobs 
13* helps teachers to understand the sources of Important problems 
they are facing 

displays a strong interest in improving the quality of the 
educational program 

Areas of Administrative Behavior > The principal: 

1. runs meetings or conferences 

2# handles delicate interpersonal relations 

3» works with community agencies 

h^ gets teachers to use new educational methods 

5». obtains parental cooperation with the school 

6* resolves student discipline problems 

?• directs the work of administrative assistants 

8* cuts red tape when fast action is needed 

9^ maximizes the different skills found in a faculty 

10# communicates the objectives of the school program to the faculty 

!!• improving the performance of inexperienced teachers 

12 • getting experienced teachers to upgrade their perfonnance 

13 • gives leadership to the instructional program 

lU* develops "e spirit de corps" among teachers 
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15« revises school procedures in light of modern educational practices 

16« handling parental complaints 

17 • publicizing the work of the school 

18# keeps the school office running smoothly 

19m makes general plans for the school 

20# knows the strengths and weakriesses of his teachers 

21« gets teachers to coordinate their activities 

22. attracts able people to the school staff 

23« knows about the strengths and weaknesses of the school program 
Indicators 



!• conferring with parents 

2. managing the school office 

3« deals with classroom problems of teachers 

k» evaluating the performance of students 

5. formulating the goals of the school 

6. formulating policies upon which the school runs 
?• carries on in-service training for teachers 

6« observes teachers in their classrooms 

9. recruiting prospective teachers 

10. supervising the custodial staff 

11. planning student schedules or class plans 
12 • scheduling teacher assignments 

13. handling school publicity 

lli« dealing with correspondence 

15» preparing school bulletins 

16. preparing reports for the higher administration of the school system 

17« attending principals* meetings 

18. conferring with department heads 

19. coordinating -"'.le work of teachers 

20. evaluating performance of teachers 

21. taking Inventory of equipment 

22. checking grade sheets or report cards 
23* checking school attendance 

2li« keeping school records 

25* keeping a watch on school budget 

26. meeting informally with teachers 

27 • conferring with individual teachers 

26* attending school functions 

29. dealing with disagreements between teacher and pupil 

30. dealing with disagreements between teacher and parents 
31« dealing with disagreements among pupils 

32. dealing with disagreements among teachers 

33* conferring with attendance officers 

3h^ cooperating with juvenile court, police agencies 

35 • handling disciplinary cases 

36, checking on inexperienced teachers 

37* counselling pupils 

38. meeting with student groups 

39« planning and conducting teachers* meetings 

ho. introducing new teaching ideas 

hX. working on the improvement of the curriculum 

h2. representing the school through participation in community organizations 

ii3« assisting PTA or other parent groups 

Q hh. cooperating with other community agencies 

ERIC ordering or distributing supplies 

HBKta li6« checking for possible hazards to pupil safety 
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An Area of Competence and Competencies of the Principal 
Connunication 

a* The principal estriblishes patterns of interaction which permit and 
facilitate the exchange of perceptions, desires, and disagreements, 

b. He must establish the folloi^ng conditions in the sch'^ol: 

1. Individuals must feel free to express opinion. 

2. Individuals must feel there is a reasonab^ss probability that 
what they say will make a difference. 

c. The principal actively solicits information from teachers. 

d. Demonstrates capacity to accept divergence of opinion. 

e. The principal mus. be prepared to act upon information that he 
receives from teachers. 

f . The principal provides avenues of growth for the teacher which 
permit an expansion of the teacher* s role as he demonstrates 
increased competence. 

g. The principal defines organizational patterns which hold impli- 
cations for the exiant of productive interaction within the school 
and the degree of differentiation among teachers* 

h. The principal delegates responsibility to increase the opportunity 
of self -direction available within the school to staff. 
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1. Is able lo ctit^- t/.ie ^er.t ohar:ict3ri^ticr! of ohiidren five through 
twelve years of a.^ mci t: aur-i/ -.nece xo selected children. 

2. Is able to classify celected pupil behaviors as typical or atypical for 
a child at a given age. 

3» Is able to arsisu a to, -her in usine? the principles of child development 
in selecting, or^:aal::iri/. sni developing learning experiences for children* 
Is able to assict te^ch developing and using screening procedures for 

identifying learning disabilities among children. 

5* Is able to stnacturo a pr^^gram to develop pctrental involvement for pro- 
moting a better undersr.andxng of learning aif faculties and enhancing 
parental involvement in their remediation. 

6. Is able to secure medicdl, psychological, and educational diagnostic 
services and/or appropri:xte ureatment including special education, 
special pathology, etc. 

7* Is able to assisrt the ciassrocji teacher in the formulation of a pre-- 
scriptive leamin.^ sxveie^/ f jr each child with the necessary services 
of a consultant as no Led earlier. 

8. Is able to assirt in the development of prescriptive teaching practices 
throu^ lectures, video tapes, demonstrations and/or supervised practicum 
experiences, 

9^ Is able to assist the teacher in the development of instructional climate, 
techniques, meteria^, s. aiid evaluation procedures whicn assure a meaningful 
quietly controlled classrc^ra atmosphere for each child. 

10. Is able to devel:>p effectlye procedures for securing, routing, and using 
vital information ab.^ut children including psychological tests, vision 
and hearing sort^enia^s, etc, 

11. Is able to identify source^, cecuro the needed services and follow-up 
treatment as required to assure that the unique needs of evexy deviant 
child are met. 

12. Is able to confer with children, parents, and teachers regarding the 
special needs of deviant chi^ren in the schools, 

13* Is able to .:tssict the .\-r: r. teavher to provide personal academic and 

vocational eT^ides in t;.c c^^^lz^:.^,, fv," eaoh ctuxd. 
lij. Is able t:- assist toc^che^'r to pro::r»otc celf^directed responsible behavior 

on the part of each child in the classroom. 
15* Is able to ^'Btj h:n.e.stly ta::t^"ulir report -"^dliren^s progress or 

problems to parent^. 
16. Is able to lead teachers to c^^-^e jl urite f.ne .i^nooi philosophy in such 

a fashion that the unique ropulation and community of each school is 

appropriately ser^/ed. 
!?• Is able to lead teacherr to develop organizational stiricture that is a 

balanced prograjn yer thctt is flexible en:)ugh tu meet the changing needs 

of pupils. 

l8. Is able to lead teachers and related community agencies to constantly 

re-evaluate the program and to seek improvement. 
19 • Is able tj develop an in-aer/ice training prograjp. v/hich includes a learning 

activity for every member of the professional staff. This in-service 

training v/ill be based on a school improvement program. 
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20. Is able to select an area, appropriate time, and a ccmfortable site for in- 
service meetings. 

21. Is able to secure leadership including consultants, materialc, and 
equipment required for the in-service training program. 

22. Is able to aid each teacher to. contribute maximumly to the in-service 

23. Is able to focus the attention of the instructional staff to specific 
problems and issues which may be assumed to have possible solutions. 

21+. Is able to develop the social aspects of in-service education to promote 
a wholesome attitude among all participants and to promote rapport among 
faculty members. 

25. Is able to involve representatives from the student body, community, 
teaching staff, and other interested agencies in the in-service process 
to promote a meaningful supervisory relationship. 

26. Is able to coordinate the local school in-service program. 

27. Is able to communicate with an individual teacher or with a small group of 
teachers regarding nondesirable teaching practices or behaviors. 

28. Is ctble to assist the teachers in developing reporting instruments which 
are objective enou^ to be understood by the parents. 

29. Is able to promote frequent, pleasant, and meaningful communication with 
Barents as required. 

30- is able to analyze a teacher's pattern of pupil evaluation and to translate 
this into parental information as necessary. 

31. Is able to assist teachers to determine their particular evaluation 
strengths and v/eaknesses. 

32. Is able to plan a program of parental involvement which brings parents 
into the schools in a variety of support roles— first aid workers, clerics, 
tutors, instructional aides, etc. 

33 Is able to bring parents into the school building for conferences m the 
rooms with the teachers to aid the parents in understanding the program of 
the school and the needs of each child in his progress and/or problems. 

3i|. Is able to complete all reports without clerical assistance (required by 
Alabama School Attendance Register). 

35. Is able to set up and maintain a proper bookkeeping and accounting system 
as required by the State Department of Education. _ 

36. Is able to conduct and report the findings of surveys such as those required 
by the Civil Hights Coimuission. 

37. Is able to complete all forms required by the School Lunch Program of ohe 

USDA. „^ , u T 

38. Is able to plan a weekly menu to meet all requirements of a Class A school 

lunch program. 1 r - i 

39. Is able to state and assure compliance v;ith all local, state, and leaerai 
health regulations affecting food preparation and service. 

i-O. Is able to structure a cafeteria schedule and a traffic flow chart to be 
used in serving a specified number of students in a specific facility 
within an appropriate time schedule. 

1+1. Is able to structure four alternatives to the basic Class A school lunch 

program. ...... -u j j. 

Ii2. Is able to purchase food for a school luncn program utilizing a budget 

based on anticipated income for one month of the school lunch program. 
1+3. Is able to state the rules and regalabions which govern the expenditure 

of funds received through the school lunch program. 
Ml. Is ablA to structure avenues which assure the full use of all government 

surplus foods and which avoid the stockpiling of either government surplus 

foods or programmed approved foods. 
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kS* Is able to apply the state and local regulations conoeming pupil attendance 
and to seek appropriate services from community agencies which function to 
assist the schools to meet the needs of children. 

Is able to state school laws regarding compulsory attendance to parents or 

other involved persons. 
kl* Is. able to state the school laws which govern the relationships between 

the elementary school principal and/or the local school board of trustees 

or the system school board. 
1+8. Is able to state and apply thfe laws and regulations which govern the pro- 
cedures to be used on controlling children's behavior. 
1+9 • Is able to state the constraints and problems occurring in situations 

involving "tort" liability. 
50. Is able to state possible liability problems — involved in field trips or 

other school-based transportation processes. 
51 • Is able to state the liability factors incorporate in t}ie school bus 

transportation of children to and from the school. 
52. Is able to state the liability factors incorporate in having children come 

to and go from the school in their parentis car or when walking. 
53- Is able to state liability factors involved in administering basic first 

aid or giving medication at school. 
^1+. Is able to state students' personal rights to property and personal privacy. 
55* Is able to describe and secure fire extinguishers required to meet state and 

local fire standards for safety. 
56. Is able to set up a fire drill, storm drill, and Civil Defense aleirfc drill 

in the school. 

57 • Is able to replace and/or reset circuit breakers or fuses in fuse boxes or 

perform similsor tasks. 
58. Is able to state the proper materials and procedures to be used in cleaning 

and maintaining a variety of floor coverings. 
59* Is able to schedule a custodial staff in order to assure proper maintenance 

of school plants 

60. I3 able to state the rules which govern the hours, payment, and time use of 
maintenance staff members. 

61. Is able to repedr faulty lifijit fixtures, nonusable plumbing, etc., which 
are minor emergency situations in a school. 

62. Is able to state the limits of the state textbook program estimating 
needs t ordering, allotting, maintaining, and accounting for the state- 
owned textbooks. 

63 • Is able to plan for the use of standard books or available books not on the 
state adopted list. 

6k* Is able to deal with an emergency in transportation of children such as a 
flat tire, etc. 

65» Is able to translate average daily attendance fitures into instructional 
units. 

66. Is able to maintain and perfom minor repair on audiovisual equipment in 
the school. 

67. Is able to identify a variety of sources for the selection, pixrchase, and 
organization of instructional materials within a school. 

68. Is able to write an appropriate press release suitable for use in a local 
newspaper or similar publication. 

69 • Is able to address public agencies or civic groups regarding school program 
policies or needs. 
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I. Is capable of developing and administering an adequate, safe, and 
economical insurance program. 

2* Is capable of writing job descriptions and job specifications for 
non-economical positions. 

3. Is skilled in specification writing. 

U. Is capable of relating educational philosophy to the area of 
business services. 

5. Is proficient in the use of projection techniques such as financial 
trends, student enrollments, site and building needs, etc. 

6. Is capable of developing and administering a nrogram for the ef- 
fective storage, inventory and distribution oi supplies and 
equipment. 

7. Is capable of developing and administering a thorough-going program 
for the selection of non-instructional personnel. 

8. " Is proficient in the use of procedures and techniques involved in 

jnh analysis. 

9. Is proficient in the use of procedures and techniques invol ed in 
plant security. 

10. Is proficient in the use of procedures, techniques, and scales 
involved in evaluating non-instructional employee performance. 

II. Is capable of applying generally accepted accounting principles 
and procedures to the specific areas of school accounting. 

12. Is skilled in public relations procedures and techniques. 

13. Is capable of developing and administering an efficient custodial 
program . 

lU. Is skilled in preparing, presenting, administering, and appraising 
school budgets. 

15* Is proficient in the use of techniques for determining adequacy of 
personn 1 and work loads. 

16. Is capable of administering an internal auditing program. 

17. Is capable of using diplomacy and tact in working with people. 

18. Is proficient in the use of basic legal references. 
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19. Is capable of delegating responsibility together with commensurate 
authority. 

20. Is capable of establishing and maintaining effective commxxnication 
vath community agencies, the board of education, and staff • 

21 • Is capable of applying the principles of "democratic administration.*' 

22. Is proficient in the proper and efficient utilization of his staff. 

23. Is capable of participating in community affairs and planning • 

2Uf Is capable of organizing written materi-al logically and presenting 
it effectively. 

25. Is proficient in the use of graphic techniques. 

26. Is capable of coping with special interest and pressure groups. 

27. Is skilled in solving human relations problems • 

28. Is skilled in data gathering techniques. 

29. Is capable of acting as a resource person to teachers and admini- 
strators in the area of purchasing • 

30. Is capable of developing and administering an adequate personnel 
records system for non-instrnxctional persormelt 

31. Is skilled in the art of public speaking. 

32. Is skilled in the use of statistical methods and procedures • 

33. Is capable of developing and administering a plan for the effective 
orientation of new non- instructional personnel. 

3u. Is capable of motivating staff personnel in the development of 

proper attitudes toward the educational objectives of the school. 

35. Is proficient in forms design and control. 

36. Is capable of establishing and maintaining a satisfactory working 
relationship between non-teaching and the professional staff. 

37 • Is capable of acting as a resource person to the cafeteria manager 
in the area of personnel management, purchasing, accounting, and 
reporting. 

38. Is capable of developing and administering a systematic program for 
the in-service training of non-instructional personnel. 

39. Is capable of developing and administering an efficient maintenance 
program. 
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liO. Is capable of encouraging high morale among the business office staff. 

Ul. Is proficient in the use of techniques^ procedures, and practices 
regarding assessments, equalization ratios, and taxation. 

U2. Is capable of handling responsibilities for or acting as a resource 
person to the director of transportation in the areas of purchasing, 
personnel management, accounting, and reporting. 

U3* Is capable of developing and administering a sound procurement program 

UU* Is capable of establishing and maintaining a positive and constructive 
relationship with his chief school officer. 

U5» Is skilled in locating essential information relative to a particular 
program. 

U6. Is skilled in planning, organizing, and evaluating office operations. 

U7# Is proficient in the use of procedures, techniques, and scales in- 
volved in evaluating school buildings. 

U8. Is skilled in the preparation of financial statements and reports. 

U9. Is capable of supervising wisely the personnel under his supervision. 

$0. Is skilled in the procedures and techniques connected with investments 
borrowing money, and the issuance and redemption of school bonds. 

51 • Is skilled in overseeing school construction projects in terms of 
approved plans. 

52. Is capable of getting work done through the efforts of others. 

53. Is capable of making decisions. 

5U. Is capable of securing and coordinating the services of educational 
and technical specialists such as bonding attorneys, architects, and 
educational consultants. 

55. Is proficient in the use of cost analysis techniques. 

56. Is proficient in the use of procedures and techniques involved in 
school plant planning. 

57. Is capable of treating confidential information confidentially. 

58. Is capable of providing technical assistance in the formulation of 
wage and salary plans for non-instractional personnel. 

59. Is skilled in research procedures and techniques. 
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Hemphill, John K.j Griffiths^ Daniel E.j and Fredreksen, Norman. 

Administrative Performance and Personality ^ Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colxambia University, 
New York, 1962. 



1. Exchanging information 

The principal is concerned with teachers' and pupils' personal 
problems, particularly reaction of pupils to the educational program. 

2. Ability to reason and see relationships, general cxiltural facts j 
and ability to learn new material rapidly 

The principal is concerned with objectives, evaluation, planning 
and continuity, curriculum, child development and growth. 

3. Complying with suggestions 

The principal responds to good suggestions for change and possesses 
the ability to communicate effectively. 

U. Analyzing the situation 

The principal is concerned with classroom climate and routines. 

5. Maintaining relationships 

The principal is concerned with instructional curriculum, personnel, 
and public relations. 

6. Organizing work 

The principal is concerned with pupils' reactions and physical 
setting of classroom. 

7. Responding to outsiders 

The principal is concerned T/ith objectives, planning evaluation, 
and effects of teacher performance. 

8. Directing others 

The principal accepts the responsibility for leadership. 

9. Preparation for decision 

The principal values educational needs of pupils and teacher per- 
formance, objectives, planning^ methods, teacher personality, pupil 
motivation, and child growth. 
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Houston, W. Robert J Richardson, Cleeren L.j Morris, Betty. 

Guide for Staff Development of School Administrators ♦ 
Houston Area School, District Area II, University of 
Houston, 1972. 

List of Principal Competencies 

I. As a Director of Instruction, the Principal: 

1. communicates instructional needs and expectations to staff 

2. facilitates identification of goals and objectives for each 
aspect of the program which are consistent with school 
district goals 

3. encourages innovative efforts by staff 

U. provides for assessment of individual student needs and for the 
provision of programs to sieet these needs adequately 

5. insures a wide range of student activities which promotes 
improved student .^^Jelf-concepts 

6. provides within budget constraints for evaluation, selection, 
and distribution of instructional materials and equipment 

7. insures continual evaluation of the instructional program 

8. makes faculty teaching assignments so they are consistent with 
individual strengths and the strength configuration of the 
total faculty 

9. encourages use of a wide range of human and physical resources 
to support the instructional program 

10. models or arranges for models of good instructional procedures 

II. As PersoRiiel Leader, the Principal: 

11. assists teachers to improve their effectiveness as instructors 

12. organizes a regular in-service education program which focuses 
on identified ncods in the school 

13. allows for consultants to answer specific questions cf teachers 
regarding services, etc. 

lU. promotes open communication with staff and seeks advice re- 
garding decisions which affect them 

15. periodically evaluates each member of the staff and interprets 
the evaluation to each 

16. selects the most capable staff available for his school within 
constraints of data available and school district policies 

17. . strives for positive and constractive relationships among 

teachers, paraprofessionals, custodians, and other staff, and 
between staff and students, parents and community members 

18. demonstrates concern and feelin:?i: for individuals' problems 
and needs and takes actions to alleviate adverse conditions 

19. recognizes talents of staff and utilizes them well 
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III. As School Organize:? and Administrator, the Principal: 

20. maintains required records to support the school program 

21. delineates clearly staff roles and responsibilities to insure 
performance accountability 

22 • maintains adequate maintenance of school plant and grounds 

23* supervises support services in operating the school 

2U* schedules classes and activities to facilitate more effective 

use of time and space 
2^. employs a systems approach to school administration 
26. evaluates procedures, organization, and administration, and 

improves them based on feedback from school personnel 
27 • plans details carefully to implement decisions 

28. responds promptly and thoroughly to perceived needs and controls, 
administrative requests, and directives 

29. exhibits imagination in overcoming constraints 

IV* As Liaison with Central Administration, Universities, Federal 
Programs, and Other Institutions, the Priroinal: 

30. keeps the central administration informed about school, 
community, staff, and student developments 

31. coordinates activities for schools which are cooperatively 
performed with other institutions or through special services 

32. interprets central administration directives, regulations, 
and program emphasis to staff, community, and students 

33* cooperates in prospective teacher programs in the school 
3h* provides leadership in systemwide enterprises 

V» In Involving the Community, the Principal: 

35* maintains communication links between the school and the 
community 

36. provides a means for the community to participate in school 
policy development and activities 

37. encourages community use of school facilities 

38. demonstrates a concern for needs and problems of the con- 
stituent? 



VI. As a Professional Edacator, the Principal: 

39. sets goals for his professional growth and development 
UO. engages in activities which promote his professional growth 
lil. assesses his progress toward established professional goals 
and activities 

U2. contributes to the development of the teaching profession 
k3* models effective professional behavior and exudes warmth and 
affection 

kh* employs modern professional approaches in designing programs 
organizing the school, and working with people 
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Hughes, Larry, "Achieving Effective Human Relations and Morale," Performance 
Objectives for Innovative Principals: Concepts and Instruments > 
Atlanta: Joint UCEA and Atlanta Public Schools Project, working 
papers, n»d», pp» l-53» 

The Administrators* Task — Two Sets of Assumptions^ 

THEORY X 

1. The administrator is responsible for organizing the elements of productive 
enterprise — money, materials, equipment, people — in the interest of the 
goals of the enterprise. 

2. With respect to people, this is a process of directing their efforts, 
motivating them, controlling their actions, modifying their behavior 
to fill the needs of the organization. 

3. Without thia active intervention by the administration, people would be 
passive — even resistant — to organizational needs. They nrust therefore 
be persuaded, rewarded, piinished, controlled — their activities must be 
directed. This is the administrator's task— in managing workers. It 
is often suuuued up by saying that administration consists of getting 
things done throu^ other people. 

I4. The average man is by nature indolent — he works as little as possible. 



THEORY Y 

1. The administrator is responsible for organizing the elements of productive 
enterprise — money, materials, equipment, people — in tne interest of the 
goals of the enterprise. 

2. People are not by nature passive or resistant to organization needs. 
They have become so as a result of experience in organizations. 

3. The motivation, the potential for development, the capacity for assuming 
responsibility, the readiness to direct behavior toward organizational 
goals are all present in people. The administrator does not put them 
there. It is a responsibility of the administration to make it possible 
for people to recognize and develop these human characteristics for 
themselves. 



* Adapted from Douglas M. McGregor, "The Human Side of the Enteirprise, " In 
Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Cain (ed.). The Planning 
of Chan^ , New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, I96?. See also, 
Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of the Enterprise , New York: McGraw-Hill, 
I96O; and Douglas McGregor, The Professional Manager , lieu York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1967* 
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!+• The essential task of the administrator is to arrange organizational con- 
ditions and methods of operation so that people can achieve their own 
goals best by directing their ovm efforts toward organizational ob- 
jectives. 



CONCEPT 1. The school organization is multi-functional and some of the 
functions are a product of the personal needs and wants of individual 
organizational members. ("The Itilti-Punctional Organization": pp. 2-6 supra) 

Performance Statement : The principal recognizes that the private goals of 
organizational members affect the achievement of the public goals of the 
school. 

Indicators : 

1. Recognizes and supports differing teaching styles 

2. Flexibly schedules institutional demands on employee time 

3. Is able to identify personal needs of individual colleagues 
and provides intra-organizational ways in which these needs 
may be satisfied consistent with organizational goals 

1|» Matches teaching skills with teaching arrangement 

Performance Statement : The principal recognizes that individual ctaiff 
members may have differing value orientations and respond differently 
to various elements (formal constraints t reward systems, motivators, 
etc.) of organizational life. 

Indicators : 

1. Can identify and describe unique competencies of staff members 

2. Overtly (behavi orally) supports individual stsiff members* need 
for personal development and pride in cultural and/or ethnic 
background 

3» Reveals respect for differing life styles by responding to these 
in a non- judgemental way 



CONCEPT 2. Creativity and decision-making ability are widely distributed in 
the population and are not determined by the formal office a person holds. 
It is possible to provide for the effective use of these abilities within the 
formal organization. ("Assumptions About People"; "Motivation, Morale, and 
Rewards": pp. 6-I3 supra) 

Performance Statement : The principal establishes broad parameters, con- 
sistent with general school policies and good educational practise (sic), 
within which individual staff members or identified groups of staff 
members have wide latitude for problem resolution and final decision - 
making. 

Indicators : 

1. There are in evidence "task force teams" of staff members with 
evident refined responsibilities focusing on significant aspects 
of the school operation 
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2. There are well understood processes or procedures for identifying 
potential school problems, or curricular/instmictional needs. 
Individual staff members know these processes and procedures and 
invoke them at appropriate times. 

3» The decision-making process is varied according to the nature of 
the decision situation, (i.e., unilateral decisions in "crisis" 
situations are made without apology or need for apology; there 
are in evidence, however, '"sensing" mechauiisms (#2 above) whereby 
many crises are anticipated) 

Performance Statement ; The principal is "authentic" in his dealings with 
staff members. 

Indicators : 

1. His behavior is perceived by co-workers as congruent with the 
organizational tasks to be performed, (i.e., the staff feels 
certain jobs and tasks accrue to the "principal ship'* and it is 
their belief that their principal is performing these) 

2. His behaviors are perceived by others in a manner consistent 
with the principals perceptions of his own behavior 

3. The principal violates unreasonable or inappropriate system-wide 
policies in favor of his staff 

Perfoimance Statement : The principal varies the reward systems at his 
disposal consistent with the needs of individual staff members and with 
cognizance that most staff members are probably operating on needs levels 
above "physiological and security." (This latter should be checked in 
individual school settings, and if it is not so, appropriate administrative 
efforts directed to corrective action.) 

Indicators : 

1. There is in existence a regular formal mechanism (e.g., news- 
letters) whereby the principal arid other staff members announce 
"jobs well done" by others where an individual can submit his 
own announcements of recent professional or personal activities 
in which he has been engaged 

2. There are in evidence "task groups" leadership within which is 
"achieved," i.e., it devolves to the leaders from his peers. 
Once achieved such leadership is, however, acknowledged by the 
principal, publicly and privately. 

3. There is in evidence flexible scheduling of staff time in order 
that meetings of appropriate groups may occur within the normal 
school day or that individual teachers may be released from 
normal duties for periods of time to conduct research, update 
skills, serve on system wide committees, or attend to certain 
personal activities, etc. 
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U* E\ridence8 and uses staff evaluation procedures and/or instrusents 
which focus on the teaching act and subsequent learner achieve- 
ment of, or movement toward, mutually agreed upon goals (rather 
than focusing on extraneous 9 unnegotiated, or unstated factors) 



CONCEPT 3* There are two dimensions in complex organizations; the foxnal and 
the informal. The informal dimension has great influence upon individual 
behavior, provides its own system of rewards and may or may not exhibit goals 
which are congruent with the formal organization. ("Informal Groups"; 
"Individual and Group Relations": pp. 13-25 supra) 

Performance Statement : The principal is aware of informal groups within 
the school. 

Indicators : 

1. He is able to identify the informal social and/or professional 
groupings in his school and can identify the achieved leaders of 
these groups. 

2. There are frequent meetings, informal and formal, with informal 
staff leaders to discuss metters of significance to the formal 
dimension of the school organization. 

Performance Statement : The principal is concerned with individual staff 
members sense of belonging and security within faculty groups. 

Indicators: 

1. Attitude toward individuals who may not conform to normative 
organizational standards (e.g., dress) is positive and supportive 

2. He utilizes various mechanisms such as informal teas or cocktail 
parties; "buddy systems »" for example, to assist in the orientation 
of new members. Such mechanisms axe utilized throu^out the year. 

Performance Statement : The principal develops congruence between 
individual needs and organizational role expectations. 

Indicators : 

1. Job descriptions and/or responsibilities of the staff are generally 
developed in a behaviorist manner rather than in an integrationist 
manner.^ 



* A behaviorist model assumes that individuals have as much impact on organi- 
zation as the reverse; thus, the functions of a particular job are modified 
to fit the competencies which the job incumbent has. An integrationist 
model on the other hand defines the job and attempts to fit the individual to 
it. 
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2. Individual staff members are required to generate specific ''Jol) 
Targets" on an annual basis and these are negotiated and agreed 
upon by the principal and staff member early in the school year, 
(Process as well as product targets are employed^) 

CONCEPT i|. Effective organizations are characterized by a variety of communi- 
cations media and a free flow of information laterally and vertically throu(^- 
out the organisation. Individual units of the organization (schools) place a 
somewhat heavy reliance on face to face communication wherein which such ele- 
ments as non-verbal cues, environmental setting and individual personality 
variables affect the perceived meaning of the messages. ("Communication in 
the School Setting," pp. 25-31 supra) 

Performance Statement : The principal effectively communicates with the 
staff. 

Indicators ! 

1* The communication medium is varied depending upon the complexity 
of the message being communicated, and the degree of behavior 
change required by receivers (sic) 

2* The communication medium is varied depending upon the nature of 
the individual(s) and the number of individuals to be communi- 
cated v;ith 

3. There are provisions for "feedback" so that understanding of 
verbal and written messages can be checked with some imnediacy. 
(Advisory councils, face to face questioning, etc.) 

U. There is an awareness of the relationship between environmental 
setting and effective communication. (The objects in the school 
are arranged to facilitate communication; e*g., accessibility of 
teacher lounge, principalis office, furniture arrangements, 
classroom arrangements) 

Performance Statement : I'he principal faciU tales intra-staff professional 
communication. 

Indicator: 

Task force committees (curricular or instructional study groups, etc.) 
which are formed reflect a "Likert Linking Pin" sbxucture (i.e., 
official professional groupings are evident v/hich reflect cross 
departmental; cross grade levels). 
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Johnson, Thomas J,, "Inplementing the Model: An Example/' National 

Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin , Vol. 56, 
No. 362, pp. i;2-52, March 1972. 

Principal Competencies and Indicators 

1. Develops an understanding of the school as a societal sub-system, 
with emphasis on: 

a. the school's responsibilities in maintenance and adaptive 
roles in the larger society 

b. principles of conceptualizing, planning, implementing, and 
sustaining organizational change in a bureaucratic, social 
institution 

c. principles of leadership in a bureaucratic organizational 
setting as distinct from and in addition to routine administra- 
tive tasks 

d. the school district as a group of individual, but coordinated 
and cooperating, units: 

1. policy-making procedures through administrative recom- 
mendation, board of education action, and administrative 
application of policy 

2. coornlination of function of individual buildings engaged 
in successive contacts with students 

2. Gains knowledge of methods and sources of school finance sufficient 
to: 

a. inlluence intelligently the acquisition of resources through 
routine fiscal channels 

b. supervise responsibly the fiscal operations administrator in 
his building 

c. stimulate the acquisition of monies from special sources such 
as research and experimental grants from private foundations 
and public agencies 

d. apply responsibly available monies with full knowledge of 
effects on the total financial picture of the school 

3. Develops knowledge in laws and regulations pertaining to the 
functioning of the school, including: 

a. state lavjs and department of education regulations regarding 
school operations 

b. significant landmark decisions of the courts relative to school 
operations 

c. current trends in decisions of courts involving schools and 
school related activity 

d. laws relative to behavior of adolescents, and current practices 
in enforcing them and dealing with offenders 

U. Gains knowledge of goals, strategies, and outcomes of contract 
negotiations and grievance procedures between school district 
employees and boards of education sufficient to: 

^ a. act as advocate for the students' interests in routine negotia- 

fclyC tions activity 

^— 233 
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b. serve as respon.,it le Inr^rriat ion r*^nource lo the negoticLion 
process 

c. protect on^^'. v itid hi.- /^roup's proft-ssional interests as a 
m-nlei XA.- i x^.^tr*;' I i itruup !it;^y)tiaLirtg with the 

5» Develops operational cxpt.rtiv:t in research and evalj^ation of 
educational probl^-r^.v .u^^riciciit to: 

a* interi'ret flndlnr: 1 r xvo'ii outside his school and make 

nuaningfui a.. ^ ' ^ -.^^ d^vr 'o:m^*nt of hi.-: school *s 

programs 

b* initiate, .',:-_;r^i.- . ai:i Init^rpret on-goinj;; evaluation of 
a.ipectw" of thv lu. * r^xci'i^ju^x^ ^.ffort in his school, and apply 
findings to pxranr^lon. r^n-'.rion. or suspension of programs 

6. Gains up-to~datv, ur eratiuncvx knovxicdge of instructional techniques 
and materials: 

a. back^jr: und ji' ' ui\.rr.uil .a uce o'.n/iiiy with teachers he 
is leadihij: 

1. kno\':l*iii-y ol" various r.udes of learning and appropriate 
application 01 each (large group, small group, lab, in- 
divldjia.ijed directed st.udy, self-motivated learning, in- 
fo vx^. 1 t arnlng , e tc . ; 

2. knoivl-;dge of tec*.nioj;os and skills to facilitate the 
orgariL:;a' I:r: "f :>taf!\ building, and resources to provide 
for aoe of appropriate modes of iiistruction 

b» knowledge o: ruurces from which new strategies for instruc- 
^ion, i^.-s^ t rluis.^ f- r insmK^uLon, and evaluation of strategies 
and mat:ir-c;is cazi be o:>i,al;iod 

c. skill in exerip^if^dng use of thi.-: information in his ovm 
directing of instruction in teachers' in-service education 

?• Develops skill In tpchnl'iu-j." of com^iunicat: n: 

a» listening aiiU r^^^^Uiri^i fur n-.anings intended by others in 
communioat/i^ ulrr-ctr^d h'm 

b. expre::r-^nr Icj* cl^ any and <^ fficiently in one-way presenta- 
tional C'^r-^.-anl'^T 

1. d:ma.'^ncs cf -inll.' r.c-* -.i: r 

?. rp-ech t--^:.:w vr J ^d^r.«v L Ihods 

c. enr^.glru' :r. ^^rr.i. dl.ri ' v.:!'". ajnronriiiLe affective dis- 
pose tt n -r: i I'M .-o-'-.!. ; 1 / ro^r ^nt 

d. engaging ir» on- \- co*. ,t :on idth clarity and appro- 
pri'il-j aff - i /f dl;.. i ■ ' or 

8* Develors ai '^ilfj to *r..t; -jr.a .. Irroin po:;iliv^; human rela- 
tionships wd th p^t;rc, Uj^;i ^» 'nA subordinates: 

a. gain famili-irity w' !.h I 1 1 . r-jtui-^. human relations field 

b. interpret oth^ir v*'x\rjut^ rosuurces for ^.Mrning rather than 
as objects of conflict or irritation 

c. interpret Icf/ivi .r r r t>th' r p-rsons as thoy Interpret it 
themselves 
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d. see one's own behavior as other persons see it 

e. identify and cope with one^s own defenses 

f . give and accept feedback and make appropriate adaptations 

g. gain familiarity with sources of trained professional help in 
establishing human relations programs for staff 

9. Develops expertise in systematic problem-solving procedures: 

a, identifying and delimiting problems in the school situation 

b, * determining appropriate decision-making personnel in the 

school organization 

c. determining sources of data providing input applicable to 
the problem solution 

d. considering viable alternative solutions with appropriate 
personnel 

e# choosing appropriate alternative 

f . implementing the decision 

g. evaluating the results of the implementation 

h. possible recycling of process with benefit of evaluation of 
first decision result 

10. Gains knowledge of history and philosophy of education sufficient 
to: 

a. provide understanding of the historical relationship between 
society and the public school 

b. provide understanding of the philosophical stands contributing 
to historical and contemporary school practices 

a. provide foundation for development of his own philosophy 
of education 

d. sensitize him to philosophical bases for present demands on 
the schools 

11. Achieves an understanding of the effects on children of the 
socio-economic milieu in which they live their lives^ and a com- 
mitment to making the school a medium through which they can 
maximize their backgrounds and talents; 

a. sociological bases for present demands on schools 

b. special problems of the poor 

c. special problems of minority groups 

d. provisions needed to contact each person in his present 
physical, mental, and social condition 
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12. Gains knowledge It^ Iuk^ fit'^d child and aaoleocent develop- 
ment, and J. jyoiio.wgj ^^arriing vrith GuiTloIunl breadth and 
sonhisti cation lo: 

a. communicate intelligently >aih specialists in the field 

b. use as one basis for the structuring of learning strategies in 
the instmcticnal program 

c. assist in underctunding, coring vath, and — when appropriate — 
modifying 1!^ ^^ wi'ie variety of behavior manifested by secondary- 
school students 

d. provide knovjLedge base for assisting other administrators 
and teachers to cope wi^h student learning and behavior 
or obi ems 
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Kindred, L. W., "The Intermediate Schools, Organisation and Ad'riinistration, " 

Part V, Chapters 17-22, ERIC Research in Education , 1969, ED 029 3Sh^ 



Competencies of the Principal 

1. The principal furnishes the overall leadership for the school and is 
directly responsible for the professional staff including: 

a. screening applicants 

b. recommendation to superintendent for hiring applicant 

c. orientation of nev; staff members 

d. organizing the staff for effective utilization of the 
capabilities of its members 

e. in-service education programs for professional growth 

f. evaluation 

g. recommendations for tenure or dismissal 

h. staff welfare 

2. The principal is responsible for the curriculum of the school. 

a. makes sure personnel in each subject matter are aware of 
latest developments in their school 

b. gives consideration to whether or not current curricular ideas 
should be incorporated in their curriculum 

3» The principal is responsible for scheduling and other aspects of 

administration such as: staffing, curriculum, and buiJ.ding utilization. 

h* The principal is responsible for the public relations program of the 
school. The principal informs public of the school's concerns, what 
is going on and why. 

5» The principal incorporates research and innovation in his school system 
to contribute to the general fund of knowledge related to the educa- 
tional process t 

6. The principal strives to create an atmosphere where freedom of communi- 
cation exists within the organization of the school. 

7. The principal provides professional meetings as needed by staff of 
reasonable length and a definite agenda. 

8. The principal sees that staff has a clear understanding of procedures 
for discipline with folloi-z-up reports to originator, including results. 

9. The principal invol/es faculty members in developing school program 
including experimentation. 

10. The principal makes fair ac;signmenis according to staff distribution. 

11. The principal develops a feeling of mutual reliance of staff and 
principal with assurance of fair reception of all requests by either. 

O 

ERIC '^^^ principal demonstrates a clear indication of interest of admini* 
u^B&a ctration in problems of staff. ^^^^ 
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13. The principal maintains a clear understanding of procedures and 
clerical rouHrv* . 

Ih^ The principal d^ih^iuXrutxi^ a prompt consideration of staff problems* 
lf>. The principal gives prompt recognition of outstanding work. 

16. The principal prumotes good personal relations through social func- 
tions; full particin^iiion by principal. 

17. The principal crt.rit- ^ an awareness of staff that opportunities to 
advance are open and ail eligible people will be informed. 

18. The principal crcuts opportunities for in-service training and pro- 
fessional grovrth. 

19. The principal eiM)^..y3 democratic principles to solve problems utilizing 
election, select icn, and volunteering procedures. 

20. The principal na.>'.> sure good equipiaont and facilities are available 
to staff. 

21. The principal hrjruj.uj personal matters v;ith staff in a corJ'idential 
manner. 

22. The principal int'orrj staJ^f AiHy and clt .irly on matters of professional 
concern. 
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Klopf, Gordon J,, "The Principal as an Educational Leader in the Elementary 
School," Journal of Research and Development in Education , Vol, ^, 
No. 3, pp. 119-25. 



Personal Competencies 

1. Ability to function in ways that reflect: 

a. an ultimate concern with valuing the dignity and worth of human 
beings and an interest in the development of the potential in- 
herent in every person— central to which view is the person him- 
self, as he discovers his own being and relates to other persons 
and to social groups 

b. an emphasis on the child as being and becoming— becoming a person 
with respect for individuality of self and others, who lives a 
creative, full, and cultui-ally responsive life, who endeavors to 
function with competence, continuing joy, and the spirit of learn- 
ing and inquiry 

c» a centering of attention on the experiencing person, and thus a 
focus on experience as the phenomenon in the study of human beings 
with the concomitant awareness that they are real to others as 
they experience and perceive him, and that this perception in- 
volves the individual * s behavior, ideas^ feelings, values, know- 
ledge, and perceptions 

2. Ability to experience process in life and to continue this process 
within the self with undiminished curiosity, initiative, and the 
feeling of personal regard 

3. Ability to integrate the world of ideas, knowledge, culture, art, 
and thought in one's work 

Ability to relate to others as equals and as differentiated 
individuals in interpersonal encounters, and to do so because of the 
clear image one has of people as individuals 

5# Ability to acknowledge that one has personal needs, to recognize 

what they are, and to distinguish them from the personal needs of others 

6. Ability to use the self, as evident through developing a sense of 

identity and autonomy; control of fear, anxiety, anger, jealousy, and 
drives; a sense of self awareness; a sense of the self as a learner; 
a set of goals for self 

?• Ability to function as a person with a value framework, with commit- 
ment and involvement, with integrity and honesty, with creativity, 
imagination, and openness 

8. Ability to function as a person with strength, energy, and vitality, 
with a sense of humor, with knowledge, information, and facts 
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9. Ability to function analytically and logically and with wisdom, 
understanding, and insight 

10. Ability to conceptualize and generalize 

11. Ability to inspire, stimulate, and motivate 

12. Ability to provide leadership through the capacity to make decisions, 
share in decision making, assume authority and responsibility, share 
authority and responsibility 

13. Ability to communicate in writing and speaking 

lU. Ability to use numbers and basic mathematical constructs 



Generic Competencies 

1. Ability to develop open anvl honest relationships with a wide range of 
people of various age levels with different backgrounds and life 
e:q)eriences 

2. Ability to provide an environment within which the other person can 
feel the freedom to examine self better which happens when the leader 
really believes that the other person is of worth as a person, and the 
person not only senses this but also finds that he will not be judged, 
rejected, exhorted, or manipulated by the leader 

3» Ability to analyze one's role in an evolving team situation with recog- 
nition of the added funtions of leaders as they are called upon to 
organize all resources, human and material, to meet the needs of 
individuals 



ii. Ability to provide environment similar to the above with groups of 
persons who, when facing themselves squarely and exploring their 
problems, feelings, and aspirations in a non-threatening environment 
as a group, may have a reinforcing effect upon self -discovery and 
provide, also, an excellent laboratory for the examining and the 
experiencing of individual freedom and responsibility 

5. Ability to understand the growth and learning process of children 
and youti as well as of adults and to develop approaches which enable 
learning to take place in self and others 

6. Ability to formulate hypotheses, to evaluate, to study and to do 
research 



?• Ability to provide leadership through conducting a discussion, in- 
terpreting ideas, solving problems, determining goals, conducting a 
meeting, writing reports and papers, planning and organizing, 
orchestrating people and ideas, delegating responsibilities 

8. Ability to enable other ^^dults to become more competent through 

consultation, counseling, confrontation, negotiation, and encountering 
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9. Ability to fimction with the varied media such as using slides, video 
taping, film making, and tape recording. 

10. Ability to organize groups for task and training purposes, such as 
committees, seminars, workshops, institutes, and courses 

11 • Ability to use training techniques such as role playing, simulated 
case studies, growth exercises, and games 

12 • Ability to analyze particular matrices in terms oi the total system 
in which they are located and to use this information in providing 
leadership for the particular matrix 

13. Ability to administer the financial dimensions of a particular 

organization in terms of its goals, budget preparation and control 

Ik* Ability to use both human and material resources, space, and 
environment effectively 

Functional Competencies 

1* Such competencies to enable the leader to organize and administer a 
school as: 



a* ability to assist in planning for the professional development of 
the members of a school staff, including the special needs of 
paraprof essionals (with professional development here defined as 
meaning systematically planned activities and processes that 
promote changes in knowledge, techniques, and attitudes \^ich 
may improve the effectiveness of all members of a school staff) 

b* ability to assist with the development of objectives and goals of 
a school, to help plan a program to carry them out, to help 
develop an assessment program to audit the school's accomplishments 

c. ability to assist in establishing a close working relationship 

between teachers, paraprofessionals, pupil personnel staff members, 
and other ancillary personnel 

d* ability to recruit and select competent staff, including para- 
professionals 

e. ability to plan, organize, and execute financial, physical, and 

management aspects of a scl:ool 
f • ability to assist in planning, organizing, and participating in 

staff meetings 

g. ability to assist in interpreting the needs and demands of children 
to the school staff, the administration, such as the Boaixi of 
Education, and to develop a leadership support system with adminis* 
tration, teaching, parapi-ofessional and specialist staff 

h. ability to assist in and facilitate the analysis of the climate 
of the school, and interoret the implications to staff, parents, 
and community 

i. ability to provide enthusiasm, incentives, support, and encourage- 
ment to embark on new courses of action and strategies of change 

J. ability to assist in the development and implementation of a program 
for staff development that provides an opportunity for school per* 
^ . sonnel to have experiences involving interaction and to gain some 

cly^ understanding and awareness of themselves and how otheo^s perceive 

L.—... them 2^\y 

^^^^^ 
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k. ability to assist in the meaningful involvement of parents 
1. ability to assist in selection of equipment and instructional 
materials 

m. ability to enable team relationship with teachers and paraprofessionals 
to develop 

n# ability to respond to specific needs and problems of the role, per* 
formance, and training of paraprofessionals 



2. Such functional competencies to enable the leader to work with teachers- 
and other instructional personnel as: 

a# ability to work with teaching staff (including not only teachers, 
but also paraprofessionals, counselors, specialists in various 
fields) to increase understanding of the educational and social 
dynamism of a changing American society and the role of the school 
as both interpreter and catalyst 

b* ability to assist teaching staff in gaining the general competencies, 
appropriate skills and techniques, and understanding of fundamental 
concepts of child development all of which are necessary to working 
effectively with students and parents, individually and in groups 

c. ability to assist teaching staff in diagnosing learning needs and 
styles of children— which involves understanding the learning 
process itself and how learning styles and cognitive development 
vary from child to child 

d. ability to help teaching staff identify students with special 
needs, strengths, abilities, interests, and concerns 

e. ability to assist teaching staff with understanding and facilitating 
particular learning modes for children such as dramatic play, use 

of real situations, and other opportunities for first hand exper^ 
ience 

f. ability to work with teaching staff in enlarging the student's 
understanding of his immediate environment and the surrounding world, 
and in helping him achieve mastery of relevant cognitive and social 
skills 

g. ability to analyze basic approaches to curriculum which teaching 
staff utilize and to offer a wide range of alternative approaches 
and resources to meet specific needs of teaching staff and children — 
needs perceived by the teaching team or the leader or both 

h. ability to demonstrate to teaching staff ways of working with 
children which seem appropriate to a given situation 

i. ability to provide teaching staff with materials and media for use 
in teaching 

ability to assist teaching staff with arrangements of room, 
building, and other environmental elements for learning 
k. ability to help teaching staff develop a professional library for 
members of the school staff and to encourage effective use of such 
a library 

1. ability to work with a wide variety of sometimes reluctant adults 
in the total school staff in order to minimize road blocks to 
learning and maximize the inherent strengths of the individual child 
m» ability to design and t.arry out with teachers and other school per- 
sonnel, training sessions (workshops, seminars, courses, field 
trips) related to staff development and career development 
Q n. ability to utilise varied media for training purposes 

FRIC ability to enable teachers and paraprofessionals to work together 

ams^mm'^A^^. effectively in the classroom 
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p. ability to assist teaching staff in involving resource persons, 
including ancillary staff such as psychologist, social worker, 
parent worker, parent coordinator, and nurse 

q# ability to plan and execute program analysis designs and techniques 
and use existing designs where relevant and to assist teaching 
staff in being analytical about their own processes and programs 

r. ability to elicit ideas and suggestions from teaching staff and to 
give staff the feeling that it is worthwhile to make suggestions 
based on previous consideration and frequent use of others • ideas 

3» Such functional competencies to enable the educational leader to work 
with the community, as: 

a. ability to understand, respond to, and share in the social dynamic3 

of a changing American society 
b# ability to work with community groups and pressure components of 

society 

c» ability to help school personnel seek information about individual 
children from parents so that they can devise a curriculum that 
meets each child's needs and interests 

d» ability to help school personnel foster a two-way flow of communi- 
cation and interpretation between home and school so as to reduce 
home-school alienation and avoid the negative impact upon learning 
which ensues when there are conflicting values and divergent child- 
rearing practices 

e# ability to help teaching staff and other school personnel assist 
parents in developing realistic perception of their children's 
development in relation to their potentialities 

f • ability to help teaching staff and other school personnel interpret 
test results to parents 

g# ability to organize and conduct parent meetings, workshops and 
interaction groups, and to help teachers and school personnel do 
so also 

h» ability to provide opportunities for school personnel to learn from 
parents and to be involved in cooperative planning with parents 



The degree tc which an individual has any of the above competencies and 
the priority system which one goves tp them are essential considerations • 
Bank Street College of Education Is beginning three projects which are to 
deal further with the role definition of the elementary school principal as 
an educational leader. The projects include components for defining func- 
tions of the role, competencies for it, and implications for pre- and in- 
service training for the role. As these activities progress during the 
next two years there will be a series of papers and reports issued to define 
and verify further the components in the configDrntiont 
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The Principal must recognize that education is no longer a decision- 
making job for one man. He must utilize his staff and view his role as 
the chief coordinator of a professional team. His functions are: 

1, give guidance and inspiration to instructional staff 

2. express confidence in their ability 
3» insist on atmosphere of freedom 

k* help release creativity wherever it appears 

5. work with associates 

6. have and share with the rest of the staff a genuine respect for 
the professional status of classroom teachers 

7. set up dialogue in which everyone can be heard 

The following expectations are essential for the principal if he is 
to do an effective job. He, in turn, must be considerate of his teachers. 

1. time to do the job 

2. understandiiig of the operation 

3. knowledge of related liberations 
U. experience 

5. perspective to recognize j^roper relationships and impacts of 
actions 

6. facilities to do the job 

7. knowledge of administrative p?*ncipals 

8. independence in approaching projlems to the degree that he is 
not limited to a great extent by policy, custom, and personal 
factors 

9. freedom to act as a trusted colleague with authority to use 
independence 

10. ability to act, to initiate action to be a go-getter with ability 
probed in the firing line 



Principals should; 

1. be open mindedj overcoming complacent attitudes and accepting and 
fostering change 

2. be fair and objective without overcompensating 

3. be sincere, liking other people and accepting their differences 
1|» be considerate, respecting opinions and feelings held by others 

5. be natural, not evasj-ve or defensive 

6. be consistent, enforcing rules and regulations in a non-discrim* 
inatory manner 

7. be calm, not creating problems 

8. be sensitive to needs of others, perceptive of possible reper- 
cussions of actions 
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9. make decisions about placement of pupils and support these decisions 
until it is shown to be possibly harmful to the child 

10. constantly evaluate, plan, and design the curriculum with faculty, 
providing materials on intergroup relations for students and 
teachers to promote social awareness and understanding 

11. arrange for orientation sessions with the faculty and encourage 
orientation of the student body 

12 • realize that difference in values and backgrounds do exist and 
keep these in mind when working with each individual 

13. make decisions with the interests of the whole school in mind, 
maintaining quality education as a major concern 

lU. establish a climate which recognizes the rights of individuals 

1$. be aware of school board policies, obtaining the support of the 
board for administration policies 

16. become well-acquainted with the conuuunityj open communication 
pipe-lines into the community, learning community values and 
feelings 

17. become an expert in public relations 

18. provide as many opportunities as possible for parents to visit 
the school, letting them get to know the school staff 

19. accept all as individuals, accentuating positive aspects of 
human relations 
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ABEAS OF CQMPETEKCE ANI) 
STATEMENTS OP PROFICIENCY FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

A. Voiking Relationships with Central Offices Policy Development for the 

District 

1. The principal works with the school hoard, superintendent and central 
office staf " in the defining, coordinating, interpreting, and imple«> 
menting the educational policy of the district. 

2. The principal consults with central office staff on educational and 
orgaMzational zaatters. 

3* The principal serves as a liaison between the school, the district 
office and the state Office of Education. 

The principal collects and interprets statistical infomation period- 
ically req\iested by the district office. 

5. The principa\ provides the central office staff with the information 
needed to clarify his position when complaints are brou^t against 
his school. 

B. Financial Management 

6. The principal organizes, supervises, and manages the financial affairs 
of the school. 

?• The principal provides resoxirces and money for the educational programs 
of his school. 

8. The principal makes resources available to the staff (for supplies, 
money, equipment, etc.) 

9. The principal is familiar with the projected hudgetaiy needs of his 
school, including salary, operation and maintenance costs. 

10. The principal knows the financial situation of his school and analyzes 
cost by student, grade, by total enrollment, hy niunber graduating, and 
by number failed or dropping out. 

C. Community Services and Community Relations 

11. The principal plans for an establishes public relations programs with 
the commranity. 

12. The principal mediates ditputes between parents, teachers, staff, 
and students. 

13. The principal identifies the community forces that affect the operation 
of -^.he school and the implications of those forces. 
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The principal ou^t to be capable of publicly supporting his 
idealogical convictions as well as his opinions conceiming the 
problems confronting the community^ 

15 • The principal cooperates with civic organizations, and maintsdns 
good public relations with the communications media. 

D# Pupil Personnel: Counseling and Guidance 

16. The principal utilizes counseling techniques with, and sees to it 
that gui'^.ance programs are provided for, students. 

17 • The principal encourages students to participate in developing and 
implementing student programs. 

18. The principal encourages and initiates studies that discovpr causes 
for difficulties and failures experienced by students, and helps in 
finding solutions for those diffictxlties. 

19. The principal is an advocate of the students and communicates with 
them regarding aspects of their school life. 

20. The principal organizes and directs the work of the counselors, as 
well as the orientation and social services of the school. 

E. Student Activities 

21. The principal organizes, administers and coordinates all the student 
activities of his school. 

22. The principal evaltiates the student activities program. 

23. The principal determines and maintains standards for participation in 
student activities. 

2l+. The principal develops and supeiTvises the organization and functioning 
of student government. 

2S* The principal supervises the school's extra-curricular activities 
(assemblies, sports, etc.). 

P. Pupil Control: Discipline, Attendance 
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26. The principal defines responsibilities in an effort to achieve regular 
attendance and control of the drop-out rate. 

27. The principal establishes adequate control of the student body and 
provides necessary disciplinary rules with the help and cooperation 
of teachers, parents and students. 

28. The principal maintains discipline, balanced with the normal func- 
tioning of instructional and extra-curricular activities. 

29. The principal develops relationships of mutual omderstanding with the 
students by demonstrating his interest in their welfare* 
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30. The principal maintains adequate communication with parents so that he 
is able to communicate timely information to them regarding their 
children. 

G. School Plant Organization and Control 

31. The principal plans the school's educational program in accordance 
with the available facilities and equipment. 

32. The principal regularly inspects the grounds and building?^ 
personally. 

33 • The principal efficiently manages and operates the plant and its 
facilities, and supervises the custodial help. 
/ 

3k* The principal finds the means and resources that make possible 

reasonable building maintenance; and he coordinates the plans for 
repairs, additions, and remodeling. 

35* The principal matintains a current inventory of the equipment, furniture, 
and supplies of the school, and establishes and checks on a plan for 
reasonable periodic inspections. 

H. Auxiliary Services 

36. The principal organizes and manages the cafeteria service. 

37 • The principal cares for the health of the students by encouraging the 
organization and implementation of preventive medical services 
(vaccination, others) . 

38. The principal cares for the physical well being of the students by 
attempting to eliminate potential hazards and by organizing first 
aid services. 

39 • The principal provides transportation services making possible regular 
attendance. 

UO. The principal supervises and evaluates the auxiliary services of the 
school . 

I. Personnel Administration 

1+1 • The principal organizes, coordinates, and supervises both teaching 
and ^^'^niinistrative staff assignments. 

1+2. The principal assists, advises, counsels and provides guidance to the 
staff in their personal and school problems. 

k3- The principal identifies the needs and interests of the entire school 
staff. 

The principal regularly evaluates the teaching abilities of his 
teachers 

Q 1+5 • The principal develops and improves the staff by attracting and 

^P^(]]" retaining competent personnel. P^/^j 
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J . Personnel Improvement 

i^6. By his own example, the principal stimulates and encourages teachers 
to keep abreast of current educational developments. 

il7» The principal encourages teachers to develop educational objectives 
and to work toward concrete goals. 

i|8. The principal organizes, directs, coordinates, supervises, and 
evaluates in-service training programs and summer workshops. 

h9* The principal challenges his teachers to practice innovative and 
creative educational methods and techniques. 

50 • The principal supervises instruction by employing modem procedures 
aiid techniques of supervision. 

K. Evaluation and Planning cf the Educational Program; The Development of 
Curricula and Instruction 

51 • The principal plans and evaluates the instiructional and curricular 
programs with the help of parents, teachers, and students. 

52. The principal assesses the students' educational needs with the help 
of parents, teachers, and students. 

53* The principal provides opportunity, direction and guidance to his 
teachers in developing curricula. 

Sh* The principal plans for registration and registration procedures, and 
for opening and closing the school year. 

55* The principal sess to it that hi^ levels of academic achievement are 
maintained, and defines the standards and procedures, for evaluating 
the results of instiruction in his school. 

L. Research and Development Projects; Investigation and Testing of New 
Techniques; Innovations and Change 

56. The principal employs professional research techniques, interprets the 
results, and applies the conclusions in solving the educational problems 
of his school. 

57* The principal develops long-range educational plans by involving parents, 
teachers, students, and central office personnel. 

58. The principal encourages and supports educational research, especially 
when teachers show interest. 

59* The principal foments and supports experimental, educational projects 
in order to promote innovation and change in education. 

60. The principal organizes seminars, and similar activities, in order 
to stimulate inquiry in his teachers in testing new learning and 
teaching theories. 

ErJc 
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Key Responsibility 1 : The principal develops school miit goals and 

objectives to guide instruction. 

1. The principal relatcc needs of students to school system goals 
and legal requirements. 

2. The principal defines goals and objectives that are unique to 
the school xmit. 

3. The principal guides the development of instructional units to 
implement unique goals and objectives. 

k* The principal articulates goals and objectives for sub-units 
within the school. 

Key Responsibility 2 : The principal allocates staff personnel to ac- 
complish instructional goals. 

5. The principal defines job requirements for each position in 
terms of instructional processes. 

6. The principal assists in the recruitment and selection of personnel 
for instructional responsibilities. 

7. The principal assigns or reassigns instructional staff to optimize 
conditions for learning. 

8. The principal recommends staff members for re-employment, pro- 
motion, or dismissal. 

Key Responsibility 3 : The principal allocates time and space to accom- 
plish instructional goals. 

9. The principal inventories the changing needs for time and space 
for various instructional purposes. 

10. The principal allocates time and space to various instructional 
purposes. 

11* The principal assigns students to appropriate spaces and time 
units for instruction. 

Key Responsibility h " The principal develops and utilizes materials, 

equipment, and facilities to accomplish instruc- 
tional goal s . 

12. The principal inventories the changing needs for materials, 
equipment, and facilities to accomplish instructional goals. 

13. The principal allocates materials, equipment, and facilities 
to accomplish instructional goals. 

111. The principal directs the identification and selection of 

needed materials, equipment, and facilities for instruction. 

15 • The principal coordinates the redesigning of instructional 
facilities to accomplish instructional goals. 

l6. The principal assists in the development or modification of 
instructional materials that are not available commerciall/. 
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Key Responsibility ^ : The principal coordinates supporting non-instruc- 
tional services to accomplish instructional goals* 

17. The principal inventories the changing needs for non-instructional 
services in order to accomplish instructional goals, 

18. The principal organizes and coordinates the non-instructional 
services to optimize the accomplishment of instructional goals. 

Key Responsibility 6 ; The principal develops school -community relations 

to accomplish instructional goals, 

19. The principal establishes communication with the school consti- 
tuency for the purpose of assessing needs and setting broad 
instructional goals, 

20. The principal explains school and school district instructional 
policies and procedures and reports instructional problems and 
achievements to the school constituency, 

21. The principal provides an adequate system for reporting students* 
pei^formanced to parents, prospective employers, higher educational 
institutions, and others, 

22. The principal communicates to the professional staff at school and 
district levels the feelings and desires of the school constituency. 

Key Responsibility 7 * The principal develops in-service training programs 

to improve instiniction, 

23. The principal plans in-service training programs for teachers by 
relating performance data to school goals, 

2ii, The principal guides individual teachers toward selective par- 
ticipation in in-service training activities, 
2?, The principal leads in-service training sessions for teachers, 

26, The principal organizes and coordinates in-service training pro- 
grams so as to make maximally effective use of personnel, time, 
materials, space, and money, 

27, The principal trains other members of the professional staff to 
assume leadership roles in the in-service program, 

28, The principal assesses the effectiveness of in-service training 
activities and programs. 

Key Responsibility 8 : The principal assesses the needs of the school unit 

and evaluates the processes and products of in- 
struction in order to improve instruction, 

29, The principal collects, organizes, analyses, and interprets data 
concerning the performance of teachers, 

30, The principal collects, organizes, analyzes, and interprets data 
concerning other-than-teacher influences on learning, 

31, The principal collects', organizes, analyzes, and interprets data 
concerning the performance of students, 

32, The principal collects, organizes, analyzes, and interprets data 
concerning former students. 
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Areas of Concern: 1. Educational Leadership 

2. Reappraisal and Restructuring of His Profession 



I, The Principal is an Educational Leader 

A, Guides and directs his staff and coordinates total educational 
program within the school 

B, Improvement of instruction; keeping instruction and learning 
foremost in his own planning and making certain they are 
central to all school deliberations 

G. Adapts school's program and procedures to the requirements of 
the individual student and is sensitive to the needs of the 
individual teacher 

D. Helps to establish and clarify short and long range goals whiclj 
are educationally sound and administratively feasible 

E. Acts as a catalyst for innovative thinking and acting on the 
part of others in the school as well as suggesting his own ideas 
for program, curriculum, and organization 

F. Accepts accountability for the overall effectiveness of the 
school 

G. Fosters sound interpersonal relationships among the students, 
teachers, and administration 

H. Skillfiil supervisor of instruction; organizing, developing 
teaching staff 

- building competent, balanced, professionally alert staff 
through sound selection, orientation, and continuing in- 
service activities; supervising individual teachers to 
assist them in self -improvement efforts, evaluating 
teacher performance on the basis of cooperatively deter- 
mined objectives; nurturing staff leadership by providing 
opportunities for professional growth 



II. The Principal is an Administrator 

A. Assumes responsibility to help other school personnel in 
clarifying objectives, identifying problems, establishing 
priorities, developing strategies, and assessing progress 

B. He must integrate into a meaningful whole the disparate efforts 
of those who constitute the school. 

C. iMust possess the requisite authority to execute these mandates 
of his office 

D. Share decision making at various levels 

E. Direct policy making at the building level and participate in 
decision making at all other levels when the policies in 
question affect his school's operation 

F. Implement policy, accepting the responsibility, while sharing the 
authority in whatever manner is within the best interests of the 
school 
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G. Modify policies when he judges it desirable to do so or make 
reconuaendations if the matter is not within his authority 

H. Broaden the base of his decision making involving students, 
parents, teachers, and citizens 

I. The principal must be held responsible for the impact positive 
or negative of the school on its students. 

III. The Principal as an Interpreter 

A. Explains school, program, philosophy problems to students, 
staff, and community 

B. Presents school to Central Office, Board of Education, and 
colleagues so they can share in new developments 

IV. Principal is a Conflict Mediator 

A. Responsibility for establishing climate in school 

B. Recognizes conflict may exist for promoting personal and 
professional growth 

G. Active part in negotiations 

V. The Principal is an Educator of Educators 

A. Shares insight with teachers 

B. Resource person for teaching effectiveness 

C. Knows balance, sequence, and degree ox freedom for innovative 
curriculum 



VI . Ombudsman 

A. Advocate for those who question 

B. Works sympathetically with youth, nonconformist teachers, 
agressive parents 

VII. Professional 

A. Continue professional growth — reading 

B. Organize administrative corps so assistant principals get 
depth and breadth of administrative experience 



Morphet, E. L. and Schultz, W. C, "Procedures for Identifying Persons with 
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Criteria for a Successful Administrator (interpersonal) 

1. The administrator facilitates teaching-learning activities. 

2. The administrator knows how to mobilize school and community resources. 

3. The administrator strives to elicit the cooperation of the members of 
the commxxnity 

a. motivating community members to cooperate with the school 

b. communicating to community members knowledge of what they can 
do to aid the school 

c. allowing them an opportunity to cooperate 

1+. The administrator strives to work out with each citizen a realistic 
amount of time and energy to devote to the school, taking into account 
the school's importance to the citizen in his entire life hierarchy 
of values, the needs of the school that can be met by citizen partici- 
pation and the rewards to the citizen for devoting time. 

^. The administrator grants personal recognition for such community 
cooperation. 

6. The administrator must bring about a realistic cooperative plan for 
running the schools based on the educational and professional ability 
of the school staff and the e^q^erience and special abilities of the 
community. 

7. The administrator creates in community members a realistic respect 
for the competence the schools and their personnel in accomplishing 
the educational goals. 

8. The adjninistrator must be accessible to the community so that community 
members can come to know the school and its personnel well. 

9. A good administrative staff satisfies the operational needs of the 
teachers in as convenient a manner as possible with as little involve-^- 
ment by the teacher as possible • 

10. The administrator gives teachers and staff a realistic picture of the 
actual importance and significance of their jobs. 

11. The administrator allows the teacher and staff person to devote the 
appropriate amount of time to his job without unnecessary interupticn 

12. The administrator motivates teachers and staff to want to perform 
their jobs with optimal efficiency, to guide bhem sufficiently to 
help them obtain this competence and to allow them the opportunity 
to use their abilities on the job. 

13. The administrator assures that teachers have a realistic picture of 
the actual importance and .^significance of teaching o 

Ik* The administrator enables the teacher to know how to improve. 
1^. The administrator helps the teachers to like their school, job, and 
colleagues. 

16. The administrator makes clear to the teachers how they can best help 
the school. 
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Task Effectiveness Criteria for a Successful Administrator 

1. The principal has the ability to make sound, well-thought-through 
decisions about all problems facing the administrator. 

2. The principal uses school resources optimally. 

3. The principal demonstrates the ability to support and facilitate the 
teaching-learning activities through such procedures as budget bal- 
ancing, upkeep of school plant, coordination of activities, dissemi- 
nation of information and selection of personnel. 

ii. The principal demonstrates knowledge of school law, school finance, 
school building, history of education, and other subjects basic to 
good decision-making in educational administration. 

The principal maintains open communication channels for the expression 
of opinion and feeling among school personnel. 

6. The principal demonstrates openness to and encouragement of further 
training and innovation in education. 

7. The administrator should anticipate, recognize, and state clearly the 
problems of the school system that must be solved in order to attain 
the objectives of the school. 

8. The administrator must organize his school unit in such a way that 
problems are identified in sufficient time to mobilize the best 
forces available to solve the problem. 

The administrator conscientiously gathers all available information 
relevant to solving the problem; he makes sure to hear all sides 
before making a decision. 

10. The administrator, when confronted with a complaint, checks into the 
source of the assertion to determine its reliability. 

11. The administrator is creative and imaginative in getting to the 
reasons behind problems. 

12. The administrator is flexible in being able to accept many possible 
explanations or problems that arise in the school. 

13* The administrator is creative in thinking of many approaches to 

solving a problem in addition to the usual methods which he knows well. 

111. The administrator considers all possibilities before choosing one. 

The administrator is aware of possible effects of his actions or others. 

16. The administrator is well enough informed about the total school situ- 
ation to be aware of all the implications of its actions. 

17. The administrator knows the goals of the school and has a clear idea 
of which goals are more important than others — the hierarchy of edu- 
cational values. 

18. The administrator is able to communicate the goals and objectives of 
the school to the staff and the community 

19. The administrator is not easily swayed by pressures that would inter- 
fere with accomplishing the goals of the school; he sticks with his 
convictions. 

20. The administrator is not unduly rigid about adhering to his ideas 
if the reality of the situation suggests change o 

21. The administrator's decisions are reasonable in not being overly 
conservative, safe nor unimaginative. 

22. The administrator follows up his decisions to see if they worked so 
that he can profit from this knowledge. 
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23. The principal maintains an effective system of communication: 

a. teachers express their opinions and feelings freely 

b. staff member's discuss their problems and concerns freely with 
each other 

c* staff members know how people feel about the school and its 
urogram 

d. there is good communication between the teachers and other members 
of the school staff 

e. teachers are kept informed as to how their work is evaluated 

f . the community and parents are kept aware of the accomplishments cf 
the school and the students 

the staff has a good knowledge of the feelings and opinions of 
tlie children about the school 

h. teachers and parents feel free to make suggestions for improving 
the school 

i. teachers are kept informed of central office policy changes 
affecting the school 

2U. The principal provides a high level of educational leadership: 

a. there is constant evaluation of the total learning process 

b. experimentation and new approaches in instruction occur reasonably 
often 

c. the staff's attention is called to important and interesting 
articles or publications 

d. new ideas and information relating to education are regularly 
discussed 

e. high standards of academic achievement and learning are expected 
of the students 

f . information is regularly available on new teaching materials, 
aids, resources 

g. current events of significance and importance for the school are 
regularly discussed 

h. new developments in each subject area are called to the staff's 

attention 

i. released time is available for teachers to work on special 
projects or ideas designed to improve the school program 
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Myers, Mike; Phillips, David; and Nelson, John; "Head of the School, Three 
Speak," Special Education , Vol. 59> No. 1, pp. 6-9. 

Competencies of the Principal /Perfoimance Indicators 

1. The head has the responsibility for general school organization 

a. should consciously plan an organization structure throu^ consultation 
with staff 

h* should be a series of procedures \4iich are meaningful for staff and 
children which give the maximum number of opportunities for democratic 
participation 

c. set up comprehensive staff meetings where routine school business is 
reported, school policy discussed and decided, child study forms an 
important part of the agenda 

2. The principal should ensure a democratic not autocratic organization for 
staff meetings. 

3* The principal should be a .ource of ideas feeding in suggestions and 
information. 

k* The principal must welcome ideas and suggestions put forward by staff. 

5* The principal sets forth the staff attitude toward learners. 

6. The principal must recognize each staff member's ri^t to a private life 
and, provided that there is no action prejudicial to a child's safety, he 
will not interfere. 

?• The principal should ensure that there is some social grouping of children. 
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Uewbold, K. R., A Description of North Carolina Principals on Selected 
Dimensions of Competence, Dissertation Abstracts j 1968, 28: 
12A, 



Eleven Dimensl'.ns of Competence 
1* Intellectual Ability 
2# Ability to Communicate 

3» Judgement and the Ability to Make Decisions 
li. Ability to Work with Others 

Leadership Ability 
6. Educational Philosophy 
?• Dependability 
Q. Health 

Content Background in Education and Administration 
10 • Teaching E:qDerience 

11 • Content Background in Related Disciplines 
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Nickerson, N. C, "Status of Programs for Principals National Association 
of Secondary School Principals ♦ Vol* 56, No. 362, pp* 10-20. 

Com pet.encies of Principals 

le The secondary school principal should teach teachers how to concep- 
tualize, plan, and implement change* 

2. The secondary school principal should spend the greatest share of his 
on-the-job time working with teacheri* on the improvement of the 
instmctional program. 

3. The principal should be sensitive and have some human awareness 
training. 

h» The principal should be well acquainted with the effects on children 
of the socio-economic milieu in which they spend their out of school 
time . 

5. The principal should consider students a viable source of ideas for 
changing the instructional program* 

6. The principal should be responsible for delegating authority to 
others for office tasks, such as bus scheduling, student discipline, 
building scheduling, and extra-curricular activity organization* 

7. The principal should initiate regular contacts with groups of 
students to frankly assess the quality and relevance of the edu- 
cational opportunity being provided by the school* 

8. A major part of the principalis role should be active interaction 
with community groups, interpreting the school ^s program to them, 
and soliciting input from them. 

9. The principal should delegate some supervision of teachers to 
Department Chairmen or subject matter consultants. 

10. The principal should be a facilities manager* 

11. The principal should consider the teachers a viable source of 
ideas for changes in the instructional program* 

12. The principal should consider the students a viable source of 
ideas for changing policies and operating routines of the school, 
other than those directly related to the instructional program* 

13. The principal should be well-versed and up-to-date in curriculum 
developTnents and instructional technology. 
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Item Classification System 
A* Working within the profession 

1# The principal visits area outside the school— -e.g., other dis- 
tricts, professional meetings, educational material displays—to 
obtain new ideas for the building • 

2# Informs staff members of professional growth activities} e.g., 
workshops, journal articles, university courses^ 

3^ Participates in the local educational professional organization^ 

B. Working with the community 

1. Works with parent in explaining the school's position when con- 
troversial issues develop • 

2# Determines when the community may use school facilities • 

3# Structures the school environment so effective teacher-parent 
conferences take place • 

k. Helps to communicate to parents the importance of successful 
academic achievement in their children* 

5# Fosters l cooperation atmosphere between staff members wd the 
parents of the community. 

6. Clarifies the school programs to the parents of the community. 

?• Writes news reports and articles to improve school-community 
relations; e#g*, district-wide and/or school publications. 

8# Works with community-school oriented organisations; e.g., 
Parent-Teacher Organizations. 

9* Maintains lines of communication with parents. 

C. Working with central staff 

1. attends board of education meetings and reports the proceedings 
to the staff members. 

2. Plans and organizes with the superintendent the most effective 
means of passing a district referendum. 

3» Works with specialists~e.g., social workers, psychologists, 

speech therapists, etc. --to plan more effective school programs 

for individual students. 
1|. Participates with the superintendent on district-wide planning 

and coordinating committees; e.g., educational advisory council, 

educational policy committee. 

Suggests to the superintendent school-building budget allocations 
and priorities. 

6. Represents the teaching faculty in collective bargaining nego- 
tiations . 

?• Functions as a "liaison" with the superintendent for individual 

teacher grievances. 
8. Recommends to the superintendent the neces'rity for employment of 

non-teaching personnel; lunchroom supervisor, clerical help, 

teacher aides. 

O 
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9. Helps determine qualifications for selection of a new building 
principal. 

10. Explains to the superintendent why a given decision was made. 

11. Creates a "climate" in which individual staff members are en- 
couraged to try out new ideas. 

12. Evaluates the work performance of individual teachers. 

13. Orients new teachers to school policies, practices, and procedures. 
lU. Acts as a referee on a work-oriented problem; e.g., teacher con- 
flict with parent, student, or other teacher. 

D. Working with building personnel 

1. Assigns teachers to their rooms, students, programs. 

2. Coordinates school activities; e.g., programs, special services, 
extra-curricular activities. 

3. Determines conditions of work; e.g., working hours, arrangement 
of sessions, free time. 

1|. Determines qualifications for selection of a new teacher. 

5. Develops policies and procedures for the grade placement of 
students. 

6. Writes administrative and/or supervisory bulletins. 

?• Plans, writes, and implements federally sponsored programs for 
the school building. 

8. Assigns non-teaching activities; e.g., school assemblies, money 
collections, special lectures. 

9. Suggests means for improving the school's physical facilities; 
e.g., recommending furnishings for a classroom, helping to 
design an addition. 

10. Determines working facilities; e.g», desk arrangement, location 
of blackboards, number of tackboards, etc. 

E. Supervision 

1. Suggests an instructional method to make a lesson more effective 
or remediates an individual pupil's learning problem. 

2. Prepares, organizes, and implements school-wide curriculum 
innovations; e.g., sex education. Initial Teaching Alphabet, 
Afro -American history. 

3. Modifies and adapts the district curriculum in terms of the 
school's individual needs. 

Proposes, organizes, and implements in-service and/or teacher 
faculty meetings. 
5. Proposes, organizes, and implements instinictional innovations,: 
e.g., team teaching, learning centers, ungraded primaries. 
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Onofrio, John "The Public ^chool Principal in Terms of Todays s 
Leadership R-meGtationsJ' ERIC Research in Education^ 
1968, ED 02$ 02U. 

Classic Dimensions of Highly Innovative Principals: 

1. The principal clearly defines his role and lets his followers 
know \Aiat is to be expected • 

2. The principal exhibits foresight and accurately predicts out- 
comes. 

3. The principal speaks out and acts as a representative of his 
group • 

\x. The principal maintains a closely knit organization and resolves 
inter-member conflicts • 

The principal uses persuasion and argument convincingly. 

6* The principal regards the comfort, well being, status, and 
contribution of his followers. 
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Peebles, James M. , "Formal Procedures for Evaluating Principals," ERIC 
■Research in piducation . 1973 » ED 075 938. 

Areas of Competence for Admlristrators 



1. 


leadership 


2. 


planning 


3. 


follow throu^ 


i*. 


organization 


5. 


initiative 


6. 


decision making 


7. 


ability to motivate and develop 



8* knowledge of competence in field and subject area 

9* communication with administrator's staff, with administrator's supervisors, 
and with the public 

10. human relations 
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Phillips, Herbert E., "Crucial Requirements of the Principalship in 

Georgia," Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, School of Education, 
University of Georgia, 19^h* 

A List of Critical Requirements for Principals in Rank Order 



A. Personal Characteristics 

!• assumes own responsibilities and blame 

2. carries out his own duties, not allowing other jobs to interfere 

3. never lets family or personal feelings influence actions or 
decisions on school matters 

U. gives freely of own time and money to help other people and the 
school 

5. never uses his position to his own advantage or profit; is honest 

6, keeps his temper under control 

?• keeps habits and morals above reproach 

8. tells the truth; keeps promises 

9. uses tact; is courteous 

10. never boasts or takes credit not his 

11. follows own instructions 

12. displays punctuality 

13* is consistent in actions and opinions 

111* considers in advance reactions to his acts and statements 
15^. presides skillfully at all gatherings 
. 16. never gossips or listens to gossip 

B. Relations with the Staff 

1. never criticizes or ridicules a staff member before other people 

2. supports teachers in their delegated and rightful duties 

3. works democratically with staff 
1|. treats staff members impartially 

5» communicates effectively ail information needed by staff members 

6. gives teachers help, encouragement, and cooperation 

7. handles dismissals in fair, dignified manner 

8. respects and shows consideration for individual staff members 

9. resolves individual differences among staff members 

10. assists teachers to teach better 

11. believes and supports teachers where there are differences with 
other persons or groups 

12. allows teachers choice of actions 

13. helps teachers reach an understanding with parents 
lU. does not interfere with teachers^ lives except where necessary 

to best interests of the school 

15. sees that staff members to their jobs 

16. takes effective action ol staff members who defy or criticize him 

17. avoids placing staff members in embarrassing positions 

18. never takes pupils from class or punishes pupils without consul- 
ting teacher in direct charge 

19. secures and tries to keep best teachers possible 

20. promotes faculty social affairs 
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21. delegates responsibilities to staff members 

22. never admonishes all the staff for the misdeeds or mistakes of 
a few 

23 • handles matter of supply teachers well 

2k* learns about staff members and thei: feelings without resorting to 

unethical measures 
25 • handles cadet-teachers effectively 
26. provides in-service training 

C. Relations with Superiors 

1. carries out the wishes of his superiors without protest 

2. stands up to his superiors when necessary to the best interests 
of the school 

D. Relations with the Pupils 

1. takes effective actions on matters of discipline 

2. shows genuine interest in and consideration for children as indi- 
viduals and as part of a group 

3» shows partiality to no pupil or group of pupils 
helps pupils participate in governing themselves 

5. uses group meetings to instruct or appeal to pupils 

6. handles student protests and pressures effectively 

7. learns about and keeps informed about pupils and their backgrounds 

8. awards free lunches where there is a real need 

9* never embarrasses a pupil by discouraging, ridiculing, or 
criticizing him before others 

10. engages in and attends activities of the pupils 

11. makes friends, not intimates, of the pupils 

12. settles differences to which pupils are a part 

13 • uses good judgment in granting permissions for social activities 

£• Relations with Parents and Community 

1» becomes a real part of the community 

2. meets the need for recreation at times other than school hours 

3. organizes parent groups or helps those already in existence 
h* coordinates school and community efforts to help the needy 
S* resists detrimental community pressures 

6. provides means whereby community can understand the school and 
its community 

7. encourages community use of school facilities 

8. provides means for personal contact between the school and the home 

9. sponsors programs designed to bring parents into the school 

10. calms irate parents 

11. shows consideration for feelings of parents 

12. assures school help and cooperation on all community projects and 
activities 

13* aids in resolving community disputes 
lU. provides needed classes for adults 

15. helps parents understand their children and their children's 
problems 

16 • keeps parents informed about their children on matters in addition 
to discipline 
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F. Administrative and Supervisory Duties 

!• provides an improved and extended school program, both subjects 
and activities 

2. operates school by securing advice an*^ help of others 

3. broadens school services j such as, lunchroom, guidance, audio- 
visual 

u, takes effective action to promote health, sanitation, cleanliness 

5. considers only the best interests of the child in matters of grade 
and room placement 

6. promotes better school attendance 

7. handles smoking problem effectively 

8. provides proper supervision for pupils at all times they are the 
school ^ s responsibility 

9. holds effective faculty meetings 

10. approves use of field trips, audio-visual, and other teaching aids 

11. deviates from established rules, policies, or objectives only when 
best interests of all warrant 

12. sees after the children's safety 

13. takes a stand on school issues; for example, bonds and consolidation 
lli. considers classwork of primary importance 

15. provides plans and organization for school programs, projects 

16. maintains sensible athletic program 

17. takes steps to protect the school in all situations 

18. refuses to manipulate credits or order re-tests 

19. stays on the job long enough and leaves someone in charge when he 
leaves 

20. makes sensible and workable rules for operation of the school 

21. realizes importance of well-planned assemblies 

22. carries out out-of -ordinary tasks to satisfaction of all 

23. cooperates with other schools and people on school matters 
21;. removes bad influences from the school and its activities 

25. promotes better church and Sunday school attendance 

26. provides the best possible arrangements for exceptional children 

27. places teachers in situations in which they can teach best 

G, Business and Clerical Duties 

1. takes whatever steps are necessary to obtain needed equipment, 
supplies, buildings, materials 

2. protects school property 

3. accounts for monej^ and makes such reports as will protect the 
school and himself 

li. improves the beauty of buildings and grounds 

5. takes effective action to relieve crowded conditions 

6. performs personal services necessary to better utilization of 
existing facilities, materials 

7. has existing facilities made more usable 

8. shows good business judgment in handling school affairs 

9. handles school store, concessions well 
10. utilizes student help in office 
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Rasmussen, Gerald (ed.), Rcpoi*t of the Prop:rarn Developnont Coir'taittee > Los 
Angeles: California State Unj.v'ersity, Department of School 
Administration and Supervision, May 1972 • 

SCHOOL ADMT.NISrRA.TOR COMPETENCIES 



!• Human Values and Skills 

A. Intra-perscnal. Demonstrates the abilit;/* 

1. to live vjith the ambiguities of change and conflictj and 

2. the inclimition to study his ovm mctivav.ions and actions 
in their effect on others 

3» as shown in the daily performance of his duties, to be 

a person who has respect for himself and for all others 
U» "CO be a person v;ho possesses tiixst in others as an 

operational expression of faith 
5» to be a person v;ho has the stamina to make tough decisions 

when necessary'-, and 
6. willingness to pursue common goals, despite personal 

reservations regarding them 
?• to make an honest attempt to evaluate hinself, both 

objectively and realistically, and 

8. disposition to listen as a sincere expression of his 
desire to understand 

9. to be a student of himself, particularly in regard to 
personal values which shape his actions and decisions 

10. to be a person who is deeply dedicated to serve the 
goals of education in whatever capacity he finds 
himself 

U. to display emotional maturity, particularly in stress . 
situations 

B. Interpersonal. DemDnstrates the ability to 

1. develop an atmosphere conducive to personal development 
and goal achievement of students and staff 

2. perform effectively both as a leader and a participant 
in group situations 

3» involve relevant individuals and groups in decision- 
making processes and respects decisions so reached 

li. develop an ope-i climate in which differences of 
opinion can be voiced freely and without fear of 
recriminations 

5» understand the behavior of people as individuals 

and groups based on the findings from the behavioral 
sciences 

6. respect the feelings and values of those with whom he 
works 

?• create interdependence among persons, particularly 
regarding goals and agreement on means of achieving 
them 

8. motivate students and teachers to a high level of 

learning and teaching through his leadership capacity 
Q 9m develop operational policies and procedures which 

gRJC" reflect a belief in collegia! relationships, 

mmmm\ respecting the professional staff as professionals /.X i? 
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II. Technical Skills 

A. Planning and Purpose-setting. Demonstrates the ability to 

1. develop population projections, interpret these 
projections, discover trends, and relate the informa- 
tion gained to goals and purposes of the school 

2. plan, utilize, and operate facilities so that they 
best serve tlie instructional programs of the school 

3. identify corrective needs consistent with the goals 
of the school, and also to help others in the identi- 
fication for development of relevant curricula experience . 

B. Communication. Demonstrates the ability to 

li formulate both orally and in writing purposes, aims, and 
goals for the school which are clearly understood by all 
members of the school community 

2. involve appropriate groups in the development of policy 
statements which are clear, concise, and acceptable to 
the school community 

3. operate effectively in an environment of communication 
saturation, exercising expert judgment, ordering and 
selecting various communications with respect to their 
urgency 

U. develop channels for immediate feedback at all levels 
of decision-making, and to develop an atmosphere of 
sincere willingness to receive and consider all 
communications 

create a climate conducive to group involvement in 

effective problem solving 
6. e:q3ress ideas clearly, both orally and in writing 
?• understand group dynamics, at least to the point of 

performing effectively as a participant and a leader 

in small-group situations 

8. keep his mouth shut when appropriate and to listen 
actively 

9. recognize the necessity for the infonnai organization 
and the role it can play in facilitating communications 

C. Research. Demonstrates the ability to 

1# find research appropriate to a problem and to utilize 

it effectively in seeking solutions to the problem 
Zm store and retrieve significant data and to utilize it 

in planning, problem-solving, decision-making and 

purpose-setting 
3# gather data and to utilize research in assessing the 

overall health of the organization in order to improve 

the effectiveness of the organization 
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D, Decision-making. Demonstrates the ability to 

1. apply tests of relevance, expertise, and jurisdiction 
in identifying and pursuing problems involving shared 
decision-making 

2. develop models or paradigms for decision-making and to 
use them constructively 

3. modify structural components in an organization to 
maximize effective decision-making 

U. support operational decision with sufficient resources, 
commitment, and time to provide a reasonable base for 
evaluation. 

5. apply professional and/or hierarchical concepts of 
decision-making as the situation v/arrants 

6. seek information needed for decision-making and make 
it available to those v/ho should have it 

7« recognize that most of the cinicial problems facing the 
schools are ill-structured and complex — avoid, therefore, 
simplistic and hurried solutions 

E. Change Agentry. Demonstrates the ability 

1. and inclination to seek change and improvement 

2. to be aware of new developments on the growing edge 
of education 

3. to understand the range of human motivational factors 
relating to change v. stability.. 

li« to assess orientation to change in a particular group 
to utilize leadership skills in sharing control in 
decision-making and implementation processes 

6. to evaluate and reassess the results of change 



III. Knowledge, Theories^ and Concepts 

A, Social Forces Affecting Schools. Demonstrates the ability to 

1. identify those social forces which have the potential 
to affect schools 

2. determine v;hich social forces are affecting schools 
and to determine how these forces interrelate 

3. analyze the motives and operational techniques of 
the x^arious social forces affecting schools 

U. operate effectively with and to draw positive benefit 
from the v^arious social forces affecting schools 

B, Organizational Structure. Demonstrates the ability to 

assess organizational structure needs of a system, 
subsystem, and/or component unit 
develop appropriate organizational structure 
develop operational policies and procedures for 
orgajiizations 

function effectively in an operational role VJithin an 
organizational structure P^^'H 



1. 

2. 
3. 
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C» Curriculum Design, Implementation, and Evaluation. 
Demonstrates the ability to 

1. organize the administrative and teaching staff, together 
with interested laymen and experts 

a. for the identification and organization of 
curricular objectives in view of their 
implications for student behavior 

h. for the determination of best curriculum 
design and organization to accommodate 
experiences, activities, units of work, 
courses of study, study outlines, and other 
pertinent augmentations for the attainment 
of specified objectives 

c. for the establishment of appropriate pro- 
cedures for evaluating progress toward 
objectives and for making changes in 
curricular content and organization 

2# organize professional staff to formulate plans con- 
cerned with the development of curriculum objectives 

3* encourage lay and professional groups to promote clear 
\inderstanding of student growth and development and the 
nature of the learning process 

U» develop, with the staff, schedules consistent with the 
curriculum objectives, individual student programs, the 
efficient use of personnel and physical facilities, with 
emphasis on the desirability of the resulting arrange- 
ments from the viewpoint of effective instruction 

5» provide requisite structure, organizational machinery, 
time, and means for adequate instruction 

6» provide ways and means for continuous experimentation, 
for curriculum improvement, and for coordinate achieve- 
ments by publicizing andhelping to focus attention on 
immediate goals and on implementation of agreements 
reached 

7. clarify, coordinate, and summarize progress and dissem- 
inate information to all concerned groups or persons 

D. Systems Analysis* Demonstrates the ability to 

1# understand the basic tenets of systems analysis as it 

relates to public education 
2» apply one systems analysis model (PPBS, PERT, etc*) 

to school administration 
3# instruct others in the use of a systems analysis model 

in their discipline 

E. Data Processing for Management Decisions and Effective 
Opera^ions• Demonstrates the ability to 



1. See II, C, 3 
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2t utilize a knowledge of the various ways that data 
processing can be effective in school administration 

3» communicate educational ideas to computer programmers 
so that functional programs can be developed 
be aware of the shortcomings and limitations of data 
processing in school administration 

5« react and interpret data presented in a computer 
printout 

F. Organization of Public Education in Californiat Demonstrates 
the ability to 

1. understand and operationalize the historical development 
and current organizational structuro of California's 
public education 

2. explain the state-county-local organization of public 
education in California to patrons, staff members, and 
students 

3* cooperate and develop productive working relationships 
with other components of the educational structure and 
related public and private organizations concerned about 
education 

li« analyze changes in educational organization and to 
interpret these changes to staff and public 

G. School Finance, Demonstrates the ability to 

It determine the role of school financa in the district's 

educational program 
2t determine the sources of scl" ol revenue 
3» assist with the preparation of the school budget 
ii. administer the capital outlay program and to super- 
vise capital outlay needs 
5» administer the school purchasing program 
6, establish and supervise a system of accounting 

involving school money and property 
?• determine school insurance needs and to establish an 
insurance program commensurate with the needs 

H. School Law. Demonstrates the ability to 

1. research sources of law as they relate to the operation 
of a school district 

2. apply judicial interpretation of substantive law to 
school situations 

3. keep school personnel, governing board, and pupils 
informed of legal changes in school operation and 
to operationalize these changes 

provide the governing board with leadership essential 
to its operation 
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5. provide leadership in establishing rights, duties, 
and privileges of school personnel, pupils, and 
parents 

6. provide 3eaderchip in establishing rights, duties, 
liabilities, and responsibilities of school personnel, 
pupils, and parents 

I# Pupil Personnel* Demonstrates tne ability to 

1« institute and maintain a system of child accounting 

and attendance 
2# institute measures for the orientation of pupils 
3« provide for counseling services 

provide for occupational information, placement, and 

follow-up services 
5« utilize the resources of the community and other 

juvenile agencies in providing pup^l personnel 

services 

6. develop methods of dealing with pupil discipline 
?• provide effective leadership in conferences involving 
parents and the school 

J* Staff Personnel and Contract Negotiations, Demonstrates 
the ability to 

1* provide for the recrmtment of certificated and 

classified personnel 
2« select and assign employees to their respective 

positions 

3« develop an effective system of staff personnel records 
provide for the formulation of employee personnel 
policies 

5# conduct meaningful negotiations with employees 

6* provide effective leadership in reaching agreement 

with employees 
7# maintain effective communication with employees at 

different levels 
8. develop and operationalize a system for evaluating 

school personnel 

K. Materials, Resources, and Equipment for the Instructional 
Program. Demonstrates the ability to 

1. organize the staff for the cooperative selection of 
materials and for their procurement, storage, allo- 
cation, and distribution 

2. plan with the staff for the maximum use of materials 
and resources indigenuous to the environiaent 

3« provide for periodic evaluation of materials and ways 
in which they are used 

ii. acquire knowledge of various types of teaching aids— 
visual equipment^ audio equipment, resource units, 
educational trips, library and research materials, 
and environmental laboratories (schools and systems) 
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5. develop skill in locating, judging the appropriateness 
of and in scheduliiig the use. and distribution of avail- 
able equipment and materials 

L. Physical Resources. Demonstrates the ability to 

1. translate educational programs and needs into physical 
resources required for effective implementation 

a. - to describe the relationships between physical 

resources and the educational program 

b. to list those physical resources which affect 
the educational program 

2. present an organizational procedure to administer 
physical resources in a school and to give a rationale 
for that procedure . 4. 4. 

3. understand and describe those factors important to a 
building and grounds inspection 

ii. be conversant with recent and emergent developments 
in educational media and to explain the educational 
uses and values of each to the staff 

5. participate effectively in consideraxiions given to 
planning educational facilities 
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Recbnond, J* F#; Elenbagen, Morton L*} and Gardner, Frank W.; "Certification 
of the Principal, One City^s Experience," National Association of 
Spr^nnHArv Snhool Principal?. Vol. 56, No. 362, pp. 8Q^9h. 



Areas of Principal Competencies 

1# The school principal must possess leadership ability, including the 
ability to work with a team to create and carry out an effective edu- 
cational program. 

2. The principal serves as the catalyst in the introduction of new pro- 
grams, and must be able to follow them through to fruitation. 

3. The principal must be aware of the comt.iunity^s needs. 

li. The principal must be knowledgeable about curriculum development and 
must know how to involve staff and community in developing the new 
curriculum. 

5. The principal must be aware of the developmental stages of pupils , 
and the effect the;^ have upon academic programs. 
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School Board Journal , Vol, hhf April 1965, p. 66» 

Essential personal and professional qualities of a principal: 
1. expresses mature judgement 
■2. possesses ability to work well with others 
3. has leadership ability 
h* above average intellectual ability 

5. ability to communicate effectively 

6. sound health or the physical stamina and ability to stand up 
under varied pressures and demands 

7 • dependability 

8. ability to express a philosophy of education that will provide 
a framework in which the principles of American Democracy shall 
be perpetuated in the school experiences of every child 

9. academic qualifications for a teaching certificate 

10. compassion for and understanding of children in their various 
stages of growth and development 

11. the capability to conceive and foster creativity in working with 
children and adult colleagues 
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Responding to Social Change," Performance Ob^jecoives for Innovating 
Principals: Concepts and Instruments ♦ Atlanta: Joint UCEA and 
Atlanta Public Schools Project, working papers, n.d., pp* 1-59* 



Sample Criteria for Rating of Principal Performance 

Face to face questioning, following up on questionnaire data, could give 
the team an opportunity to attempt to get a clear impression of the kinds of 
qualities in a principal which can best be estimated by inference from flexi- 
ble questioning rather than from a written question. They might be able to 
rate the principal utilizing a number of criteria: 

1. Awareness of critical factors determining his own role: 

a. How well does the principal appear to sort out the multiple roles 
and loyalties irtiich place conflicting demands upon him in change 
situations? Is he able to balance his obligations to respond to 
the 'needs of students, teachers, parents, etc.? 

b. How well does the principal distinguish his personal opinions and 
feelings from his professional posture? Is he capable of function- 
ing objectively in situations where his personal convictions differ 
from his professional obligations? 

c. How capable is the principal of developing criteria for conscious 
decisions as to the appropriate postiire to make? Does he tend to 
respond unconsciously or automatically or is he able to develop a 
planned strategy? 

d. How aware is the principal of the factors Influencing his perception 
of the various motives which lead individuals or groups to advocate 
change? Does he tend to stereotype groups or over-individualize his 
interpretations of the motivation for change? 

2. Diagnostic Skills: 

a. How well can the principal differentiate dynamics which eminate from 
different sources: 

1# intrapsychic dynamics 

2. group dynamics 

3^ interpersonal dynamics 

k^ interface dynamics 

5. intergroup dynamics 

6. social system dynamics 

Does the principal treat all conflicts betweer black and white students 
as racial conflicts? On the other hand, does he consistently seek to portray 
all such conflicts as personal and not racial? Can he differentiate idiether 
disruptive behavior is related to (l) serving the individual's need for 
attention, (2) the individual's e:jqDression of the group's feelings, (3) a 
personal conflict between students, ih) a conflict between racial, ethnic, 
or religious groups', (5) a function of parental or community influence on the 
child? Can he help teachers base their responses to problem situations on 
diagnosis rather than assumption o^^/zf 
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b* What methods for checking out his diagnosis of the change situation 
has the principal developed? Can he generate and test out multiple 
hypotheses regarding the dynamics of the situation? 

3* Effective Action: 

a. Can the principal generate alternative interventions for handling 
change situations? 

b. Can he develop criteria for distinguishing >rtiich intervention is 
most appropriate? 

c. Can he act effectively to influence situations? 

d. How effectively does he create the context in which change can be 
handled appropriately by the constituencies involved? 

Can the principal develop strategies for the nature and timing of 
his interventions which take into account the forces driving for 
and restraining change and the current status of the change equi- 
librium? Does he know irtien to push for change and when to work on 
reducing resistance?^ 

ii* Effective efforts of at influencing the change climate: 

a. Has he made efforts to establish a climate in which teachers, 
students, etc*, feel free to be open about problems or do most 
people feel that they must keep problems out of the principalis 
view? 

b. Is there a climate in the school which legitimizes differing points 
of view about change? What model does the principalis behavior 
provide? Is he seen as (a) always anxious to change? (b) always 
anxious to preserve the status quo? (c) wishy-washy? Is he able 
to play the kind of professional role which does not encourage 
faculty, students, and parents to see him as acting out of ideology 
and therefore puts him into a position in which his leadership may 
be acceptable opposing ideological factions? 

5# Establishment of mechanisms for change: 

a. Has the principal helped to establish mechanisms for change and for 
continual re-evaluation of the need for change? 

b. Has the principal involved those who would have to implement signifi- 
cant changes -n behavior in the planning or decision making regarding 
the changes? 



See Change Does Not Have to be Haphazard, Benne, Kenneth D. and Birnbaum, 
Max, The School Review, Vol. 68, No* 3, I960* 
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c. Has the principal created mechanisms for involvement of constituent 
groups in the change process which ensure true representation? Are 
those involved, persons who are seen as leaders by the major com- 
ponents of the groups they represent? 

Note: In comparing data from principal and faculty, the team may then be in 
a position to rate the principal in terms of the degree of effort he has put 
into establishing the kind of climate in which change issues can be handled 
effectively and establishing the necessary mechanisms for change. It can also 
estimate the degree of success his efforts have met and the factors involved 
in bringing about success or failure, e.g. faculty apathy or enthusiasm; the 
model set by the principal as tending to help bridge differences or adding to 
divisiveness, understanding or misperception of the motives of the principal 
by the faculty or students or vice versa, etc. 
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Southern State Cooperative Program in Educational Administration: Better 
Teaching in School Admini strati on > Nashville, Tennessee: 
McGuiddy Printing Co., 1955t PP* 12ii-177. 



THE SSCPEA COMPETENCY PATTERN IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



I. Critical Task Area: Instruction and Curriculum Development 
1. Provide for the formulation of curriculum objectives 



a* Organize selected members of the professional staff to 

formulate plans concerned with the development of curriculum 
objectives 

b. Arrange for the participation of lay and professional people 
in activities which will enable them to understand the 
culture in which the school is located as well as its broader 
national and world setting 

c* Organize lay and professional groups to promote clear under- 
standing of child growth and development ancl the nature of 
the learning process 

d. Organize the administrative and teaching staff, together with 
interested laymen and experts, for the identification and or- 
ganization of objectives in view of their implications for be- 
havior on the part of the pupils 

e» Collect and make available to instructional staff and others 
materials ^ and information which are needed, including college 
entrance requirements and state regulations 

f • Make cezrtain that time and organizational machinery and means 
are provided 

g. Summarize and coordinate progress in the clarification of ob- 
jectives and disseminate infoimation to all concerned 

h* Provide an opportunity for lay and professional groups period- 
ically to re-examine the objectives 



2. Provides for the determination of curriculum content and organization 



a. Organize the administrative and teaching staff, together with 
interested laymen and experts, for the formulation of learning 
experiences and patterns which will induce desirable kinds of 
behavior in line with objectives (experiences, activities, 
units of work, courses of study, etc.) 

b. Organize the administrative and teaching staff, together with 
interested laymen and experts, for the determination of best 
curr* ulum design and organization to accommodate experiences 
described above in separate elementary and secondary areas, 
broad fields, ail grades, activity programs, core curricula, 
small versuf large blocks of time, selection of areas and 
courses within areas 

c. Organize administrative and teaching staff, together with 
interested laymen and experts, for the establishment of 
appropriate procedures for evaluating progress toward ob- 
jectives and for making changes in curriculum content and 
organization 
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d. Arrange ways and means for continuous experimentation and 
cxxrriculum improvement and coordinate achievements by pub- 
licizing and helping to keep attention focused on immediate 
goals and on the implementation of agreements reached 

3. Relates the desired curriculm to available time, physical facili- 
ties, and personnel 

a. Involve the staff in interpreting the ciirriculum by developing 
a tentative schedule which shows the various activities in 
relation to place, time, and staff 

b. Make arrangements for parents and pupils to become fully 
acquainted with the curricular offerings of the system 

c. Make available a place, time, and staff for students to 
express their preferences for school work in the form of a 
schedule 

d. Obtain from advisors statements of pupil demands expressed 
in number and kinds of activities, courses, etc. 

e. Develop with the professional staff a revised schedule con- 
sistent with the cuniculum objectives, individual pupil pro- 
grams, the efficient use of the staff and physical facilities, 
and the desirability of the resulting anrangements from the 
viewpoint of effective instmction 

U. Provides materials, resources, and equipment for the instructional 
progiram 

a. Organise the stsd^f for the cooperative selection of materials 
and for their procurement, storage, allocation, distribution, 
and perpetual inventoiy 

b. Plan with the staff for the maximum use of materials and re- 
sources indigenous to the environment 

c. Provide for periodic evaluation of materials and ways in 
which they are used 

Provides for the supervision of instruction 

a. Select a well trained supervisoiy staff which is commensurate 
with the needs of the school system 

b. Provide an opportunity for the teaching staff to understand 
the natxire and value of instructional gupervision 

c. Establish opportunities for the supervisoiy staff and teaching 
staff cooperatively to determine definite working ara?angements 
and relationships 

d. Assist teachers and supervisors to plan, implement, and 
evaluate measures for instructional improvement and provisions 
for professional growth of the staff 

6. Provides for in-service education of instructional personnel 

a. Make provision for a meeting of professional staff to determine 
in-service educational needs 
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b. Assist in the formulation of a planning conmiittee to design 
needed projects (extension courses, workshops, intervisitation, 
etc.) 

c. Implement the projects called for by providing time, space, 
materials, and resource personnel 

d. Arrange for the interpreting of the in-service program or 
projects to other professional people and laymen 

II. Critical Task Area: Pupil Personnel 

1. Initiates and maintains a system of child accounting and attendance 

a. Establish and operate a continuing school consensus 

b. Detemine the geographical distribution of children and predict 
geographical shifts in population of children 

c. Provide for recording all information concerning children ac- 
cumulative file (sic) 

d. Develop with the professional staff procedures for dealing 
with attendance and enrollment problems 

e. Analyze and interpret age-grade distzlbutions in terms of 
educational needs 

2. Institutes measures for the orientation of pupils 

a. Establish with the staff pre-school clinics 

b. Provide orientation days to familiarize pupils with the buildings, 
offerings of the school, the professional staff, etc. 

c. I-Iake provision for giving informatio>i to pupils and parents, 
concerning the program and the activities of the school 

d. Encourage orientation activities in homerooms and regular 
classes 

3* Provides counseling services 

a. Make arrangements to obtain adequate counseling services 
(staff, material, equipment, and facilities) 

b. Provide an orientation of the professional staff to courseling 
services of the school system 

c. Arrange for consultant servicer, to be used in thu counseling 
program 

d. Arrange for parent contacts and the use of related services in 
universities and colleges, public health departments, other edu- 
cational institutions, private counseling clinics, public em- 
ployment agencies, etc. 

e. Provide for counselors or other advisors to work out tentative 
class schedules with individual students 

1+. Provides health services 

a. Form or utilize an existing health council or advisory committee 
(representing the schools, health department, other official or 
volxHitary health agencies, medical and dental societies, parent 
groups, etc.) to plan and propose health services policies 
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b. Establish with the board of education medically and socially 

sound policies concerning the health of pupils 
c* Acquire (by employing or by cooperative anrangement with the 

health department) competent medical, dental, and nursing 

staffing capable of furnishing those health services designated 

in school policy 

d. Make arrangements with the professional staff to obtain physical 
facilities, technical and clerical assistants, and operational 
equipment and supplies 

e. Develop a plan to interpret to the pupils, coimselors, teachers, 
and parents, the recommendations of physicians, clinicians, 
dentists, and others 

f . Make provisions to utilize the staff for developing and ^ \Ln^ 
taining a healthy sanitary environment for instructional ^nd 
other school activities 

g. Make provisions with the teaching and medical stsiff for the 
identification, fxinctions, responsibilities, and role-limitations 
involved in proper handling of injuries or illnesses occurring 
during school hours 

h. Provide for periodic assessments of school health services in 
view of established school board policies and the recommenda- 
tions of health authorities 

5* Provides for individual inventory service 

a. Organize and operate a definite, planned program of individual 
and group testing (educational, psychological, etc.) 

b. Provide for the effective use of other techniques of individual 
analysis (anecdotal records, school achievement, autobiographies, 
socio-metric devices, rating scales, pupil questionnaires, 
teacher observation of appearance and behavior, screening tests 
for vision and hearing, medical histories, physical and dental 
examinations, etc.) 

c. Establish and operate an efficient system of individual cumula- 
tive records 

d. Airrange for the under staiiding and proper use of the inventory 
by both the profess^* onal staff and the pupil 

6. Provides occupational and educational information services 

a. Make provision for contacts with public and private employment 
agencies and other sources of occupational and educational 
information 

b. Arrange for systematic collection and filing of up to date 
occupational and educational information 

c. Make provisions whereby informational services can be available 
.to teachers and pupils 

d. Provide for adequate interpretation of information made available 
through the information services 

7. Provides placement and follow-up services for pupils 

a. Make provisions for determining employment and continuing 
educational needs of the pupils in the school system 
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b. Organize a staff and provide facilities for acquiring and making 
available to pupils information concerning placement 

c. Provide for periodic and systematic follow-up of school leavers 
(drop-outs and graduates) 

d. Assist the staff in organizing and interpreting follow-up data 
for use in curriculm development 

8. Arranges systematic procedures for the continual assessment and 

interpretation of pupil growth (social behavior, academic progress, 
physical and emotionsd development, etc.) 

a. Determine with the staff and lay representatives the kind of 
pupil appraisal needed and how it would be used 

b. Develop with the staff and lay representatives complete plans 
(forms, procedures, etc.) for pupil appraisal and reporting 

c. Arrange for the plans for pupil appraisal and reporting to be 
implemented by the staff (develop appropriate forms, explain 
procedures, provide time, etc.) 

d. Determine with the staff and lay representatives the value of 
the plan of appraisal and reporting to pupils, teachers, and 
parents 

9* Establishes means of dealing with pupil irregularities (critical 
disciplinary problems, truancy, etc.) 

a. Develop with the professional staff and board of education 
policies for handling various types of pupil irregularities 

b. Arrange for consideration by the professional staff of the 
types of pupil irregularities which occur and their impli- 
cations for the educational program being offered 

c. Arrange with the professional staff opportunities for dis- 
cussion of policies and procedures in reference to the handling 
of all types of pupil irregularities 

d. Provide for the analysis of conditions in the community which 
produce pupil irregularities and make arrangements with local 
agencies to remedy or work toward the improvement of such 
conditions 

10. Develops and coordinates pupil activity programs 

a. Provide a clearing house (designate staff, facilities, and 
location) lor the pupil activity program 

b. Provide for the dissemination of information concerning a 
variety of staff and pupil activities in the form of announce- 
ments and calendars, etc. 

c. Provide a means of relating the composite picture of pupil 
activities to educational objectives of the school system 
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III. Critical Task Area: Community-School Leadership 

1. Helps provide an opportunity for a community to recognize its 
composition (formal and informal groups, population character- 
istics, socio-economic trends, economic base, power structure) 
and understand its present social policy (directions, beliefs, 
aims, objectives, operating procedures) 

a* Work with lay and professional gi oups on community- wide problems 

b. Assist community groups to examine the working relationships 
which exist in the community 

c. Assist community groups to characterize their social policy as 
represented by ways of working and decisions reached 

2. Assists a community to identify its potential for improvement throu^ 
the use of natural and human resources (climate, topography, nmber 
of people, channels of communication, social agencies, institutions, 
values, and beliefs) 

a. Work with lay and professional groups on community-wide problems 

b. Assist lay and professional groups to use people who have not 
been involved in community activities 

c. Improve the quality of working relationships in the community 

d. Contribute a knowledge of human and national resources - 

3* Determines the educational services (including curriciilum, teacher 
activities, etc.) the school renders and how such services are 
conditioned by community forces 

a. Stimulate lay and professional people to identify the educational 
needs and problems which exist in the community 

b. Work with professional and lay groups to determine concepts of 
the role of the school, the educational program, and the entire 
school staff 

c. Assist lay and professional people to determine the present and 
future adequacy of the school program, with regard to the 
community which the school serves 

d. Determine with lay and professional groups how community tra- 
ditions, mores, value patterns, concepts of role, affect the 
school program 

e. Report and interpret the data collected by lay and professional 
people in terms of services rendered by the school, how these 
services are affected by various community forces, and seirvices 
which will be needed in the future 

1|. Helps to develop and implement plans for the improvement of 
community life (amelioration of race tensions, improving equal 
opportunities, reducing delinquency, better recreational facilities, 
etc.) 

a. Suggest ways in which community agencies could be used to 

improTe their community 
b» Pai*tiripate invitation in the evaluation of other commuidLy 

agencies 

0. Work with other agencies on request in analyzing their present 
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pixi^oses, procedures, and services in view of total comnmnity 
involvement 

d» Assist the cominunity to relate its plans and objectives to 
democratic values 

e. Assist the community to relate its procedures in solving com- 
munity problems or in attempting to accomplish community goals 
to democratic processes 

5. Determines and renders services which the school can best provide 
in community improvement with and throu^ the cooperation of other 
agencies 



a^ Invite lay and professional groups to re-examine the present 

services of schools in view of the total community action program 

b. Identify with the assistance of the staff and interested laymen 
the contribution which the school can make to community improvement 

c. Determine public expectancy and understanding of the school's 
present and potential role in community development 

d. Project, as a professional school group, the services which the 
school is in a position to render 

e. Propose to other agencies and groups the projected program of 
educational services 

f» Modify the school's proposal (if necessary) in li^t of other 
group proposals 

g» Shape up, and agree upon agency and group responsibilities 
for community improvement 

6» Makes possible the continual re-examination of accepted plans and 
policies for community improvement with particular reference to 
the services which the schools are rendering 

a. Assist lay and professional groups to recognize the function of 
evaluation in reference to achieving and redirecting community 
improvements 

b» Cooperate with community agencies in a continuous evaluation 
of progress toward community improvement 



IV. Critical Task Area: Sxaff Personnel 

1. Provides for the formulation of staff personnel policies 

a. Organize the staff to study its needs and problems 

b* Accumulate, organize, and record with the staff information 

which is needed as a basis for the formulation of staff personnel 

policies 

c. Develop statements which represent needed personnel policies 
for consideration by the board 

d. Assist the school board perform its function of establishir.g 
satisfactory personnel policies 

e* Provide the board of educ-' .on and staff representatives op- 
portunities for periodic, cooperative evaluation of personnel 
policies 
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2* Provides for the recruitment of staff personnel 

a. Obtain from training institutions and employment agencies 
information about prospective teachers, supervisors, and non- 
professional r^^sonnel 

b. Maintain a record of prospective staff personnel according to 
job specifications (teaching positions, maintenance require- 
ments, custodial services, etc.) 

c. Develop recruitment materials (brochxxres, tracts, etc.) to 
stimulate the interest of capable people in the profession of 
education and in affiliating with the system 

d. Identify prospective employees throu^ professional contacts 

e. Provide prospective employees basic infoimation essential to 
making personal decisions relative to acceptance of employment 

3. Selects and assigns staff personnel 

a. Determine job openings and personnel requirements 

b. Identify potentially qualified applicants for each job opening 

c. Collect all pertinent information concerning each applicant 

d. Analyze each applicant's qualifications in terms of job re- 
quirements 

e. Arrange contact with and orientation of applicants with possible 
co-workers 

f . Formulate and present recommendations to the board of education 

g. Formulate with the board and interpret to the employee specific 
employment agreements which are consistent with personnel policies 

h. Provide for the assignment (or reassignment) of staff personnel 
in view of the professional aspirations of the employee, the 
opinions of co-workers, job requirements of the school system, 
and personnel policies 

I+. Promotes the general welfare of the staff (tenure, retirement, 
insurance, sick leave, living conditions, morale, etcO 

a. Organize the staff to determine desired provisions relating to 
their personal and professional v;elfare 

b. Supply the staff with information concerning possible personnel 
benefits within the existing school system 

c. Present staff recommendations to the board for possible policy 
formulation or revision 

d. Set up procedures for implementing policies concerning personnel 
welfare 

e. Re-examine periodically with the staff and the board of education 
the value and execution of staff welfare provisions 

5. Develops a system of staff personnel records 

a. Determine the amounts and kinds of information about employees 
needed to execute personnel policies (length of service, certifi- 
cation status, previous experience, job perfoimance, etc.)* Set 
up procedures and staff organization for the continuous collection 
of pertinent staff personnel data 

b. Develop a system of cumulative personnel records and provide for 
the continuous flow of information into the records 
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c. Develop specific provisions for the supervision and use of 
personnel information contained in the records 

6* Stimulates and provides opportunities for professional growth of 
staff personnel 

a. Work with the staff to stimulate a desire for professional 
growth and to identify professional needs 

b. Arrange with the staff the kinds of programs which they desire 
to improve themselves professionally (in-seivice programs, 
workshops, short courses, demonstrations, inter-visitation, 
professional meetings, summer sessions, etc*) 

c. Assist in making arrangements (leaves of absence, salary 
increments, promotions, etc*) and providing resources (con- 
sultants, materiitls, etc.) for various improveaient programs 

d. Arrange for taking advantage of all outcomes from professional 
improvement programs 



V. Critical Task Area: School Plant 

1. Determines the physical plant needs of the community and the resources 
which can be marshalled to meet those needs 

a* Assist commumty groups to recognize the need for safe, sanitary, 
pleasant, functional, and efficient school plants to serve as 
home and operational center for the community program of education 

b. Lead staff and public to know the comnrunity throu^ observation 
and interviews, study of records and analysis of data which will 
reveal both human and natural resources 

c. Organize a detailed study of school population througji the use of 
data through community agencies such as public utilities, local 
and state planning bodies, Health Department, real estate boards, 
zoning boards, the Chamber of Commerce, merchant's associations, 
PTA, etc. 

d. Lead staff and community in organising for the collection of 
data such as complete census of school and pre-school population 

e. Establish organization for continuing the study of pre-school 
population 

f . Organize detailed studies and evaluations of existing school 
plant facilities through visitation and consultation with people 
who use the facilities, the use of appropriate instruments for 
determining quality and quantity of available facilities, the 
objective analysis of existing facilities in the li^t of the 
educational program, and use of special consu] ;ants as needed to 
aid staff and comiminity in study (architects, engineers, school 
plant specialists, and others) 

2. Develops a comprehensive plan for the orderly ^owth and improvement 
of school plant facilities 

a. Provide opportunity for staff and interested laymen to review 
da-';a from detailed study and evaluation of existing facilities 
and to determine which educational needs are being met or can 
be met by existing facilities 
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b. Prepare specifications of school plant needs in terms of the 
estimated school age population and proposed program of edu- 
cation 

c» Assist the staff and community to study the entire financial 
pictixre (tax structure, assessed valuation, levies, etc.) to 
determine the availability of funds for school plant construction 

d. Formulate a comprehensive plan which will howee the educational 
program needed to meet future community demands 

e. Lead the staff and community in organizing for continual re- 
examination of the comprehensive plan in the ligjit of -^rhe 
developing community and the developing pro-am of education 

3. Initiates and implements plans for the orderly growth and improvement 
of school plant facilities 

a» Present to the board of education and recommend the adoption of 
completed plans and specifications for alterations and reno- 
vations of existing plant facilities and the construction of new^ 
facilities which have been approved by the necessary governmental 
agencies and various lay and professional groups 

b. Present to the board of education detailed plans for financing 
the desired alterations, renovations, and new facilities 

c. Recommend to the board of education the employment of a 
competent school architectural staff 

d. Present and interpret to the selected architect the educational 
specifications which form the basis for the physical facilities 

e. Evaluate the preliminary plans of the architect with the edu- 
cational staff, board members, and community representatives 

f • Oversee actual construction, approving payments and minor changes 
in plans with the consent of the architect 

g. Approve the completed facilities in cooperation with the edu- 
cational staff, board 01 education, and community groups 
* h» Procure furniture and equipment with the assistance of the 
educational staff, board of education, and community groups 

i. Assist staff and community to understand that the purpose of 
the school plant is to serve the educational program 

j. Recommend to the board of education contracts to be awarded in 
accordance with accepted practices 

k. Develops an efficient program of operation and maintenance of the 
phys5.cal plant 

a. Survey with representative maintenance staff the physical plant 
to determine its maimtenance and operational needs 

b. Acquaint the board of education in the community with the 
need for an efficient and economical program of maintenance and 
operation 

c. Establish with the assistance of staff representatives a con- 
tinuing schedule of maintenance operations (i.e., cleaning 
and painting schedules, roof inspection, etc.) 
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d. Develop with the people concerned and recommend to the board of 
education policies which will govern maintenance and operational 
procedures and the employment of approved maintenance personnel 
(policies shoxxld include statement of responsibility for super- 
vision of custodians, woiicing hours , wage scales, employment 
practices and standards, community use of school plant, etc.) 

e. Set up with the staff a system for training personnel working 
in school maintenance 

f. Provide for the procurement, storage, distribution, use, and 
evaluation of materials and supplies 

g* Make revision for periodic appraisal and the maintenance 
program with those involved and initiate needed improvements 
in maintenance 

h. Assist professional staff in relating maintenance to the daily 
work of pupils and educational staff 

i. Set up an efficient method of cost accounting for maintenance 
(This may be a part of a total system of cost accounting.) 

VI. Critical Task Area: School Tiunspc^rtation 

1. Determines school tiransportation needs and conditions (roads, location 
of schools, etc.) under wnich ■':ransportation services must be rendeired 

a. Prepare and maintain maps on roads in the school districts, 
showing points to be served and conditions of roads at all 
times 

b. Develop forms and check lists in order to collect information 
and keep it up to date 

c. Maintain cooperative working relationships with road officials, 
state department of educatiuu officials, district school prin- 
cipals, local school and civic groups and interested individuals 

d. Organize opportunities for the interests of patrons to be con- 
sidered in the development of transportation schedules 

2. Procures equipment and supplies throu^ approved methods of purchase 
and contract 

a. Identify the number and kinds of transportation \inits needed in 
terms of pupils to be transported 

b. Translate needed transportation services into number and kinds of 
busses 

c. Make arrangements for financing the transportation needs 

d. Work with the board of education in following throu^ normal 
purchasing procedures, such as announcements of bids, selection 
of bids, etc. 

e. Execute the business transaction of actxially purchasing and re- 
ceiving the needed transportation units 

f . Seek the advice and approval of the tran3portation consultant 
prior to the conclusion of the business agreement in order to 
see that specifications have been met 

3. Organizes and provides an efficient system of school transportation 
maintenance 

a. Make provision for necessary transportaxion shops and equipment 
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which is needed to repsiir and renovate school busses 

b. Acquire and organize a crew of mechanics who demonstrate their 
ability to make basic repairs on transportation equipment 

c. Provide a stockroom or warehouse of scepair items so that main* 
tenance can be conducted without delay 

d. Initiate a system of "preventive" maintenance as well as system 
of "repair" maintenance 

U« Provides for the safety of pupils, personnel, and equipment 

a. Provide instruction and training of personnel and pupils in 
safety 

b. Institute a program of inspection of transportation equipment 
and performance 

c. Formulate with community representatives and transportation 
personnel a system of rules and regulations in accordance with 
national, state and local policies 

d. Provide materials which make personnel and pupils safety-conscious 

$• Develops an tmderstanding and use of the legal provisions tmder which 
the transportation system operates 

a* Obtain all the legal provisions under which the transportation 
system operates 

b. Distribute written information conceinine legal provisions to 
personnel involved 

c. Provide opportunities for personnel to raise questions concerning 
their understanding of these legal provisions 

d. Enforce legal provisions concerning school transportation as they 
affect equipment and personnel in the system 

VII. Critical Task Area: Organization and Structure 

1. Establishes woiMng relationships with local, state, and federal 
agencies to provide services needed by the school ^stem 

a. Identify and assess features of the programs of governmental 
agencies that may be utilized by or may affect the local school 
program 

b. Identify and interpret desirable services from government agencies 
with emphasis on their relationship to the total school program 

c. Establish sufficient organization and facilities to utilize prop- 
erly all services available 

d. Share cooperatively with these agencies the identification of 
needs, definition of purpose, and development of plans for 
needed services 

e. Evaluate the effects of the various services in terms of the total 
educational program and appraise also the arrangements by or 
throu^ which the services are meide available to the school system 

f. Make appropriate reports to local, state, and federal agencies 
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2. Works with the board of education in the formulation of public 
school policy and plans 

a. Assist all board members to gain a clear concept of their role 

in the program of public education, including their responsibility 
for public formulation and their relationship to the administration 
of public education 

b. Assist board members in representing the entire school system 

c. Assist new members of the board to become better acquainted with 
their duties, responsibilities, and opportunities for performing 
commendable and worthwhile services for the educational welfare of 
the administrative unit 

d. Promote a continuing effective in-service training program for 
board members 

e. Provide information about the school program its needs, its 
progress, and the possible alternatives for consideration by 
boaird members, with ample opportunities for further explora- 
tion, understanding, and reaction 

f . Promote effective two-way communication channels among the board 
members, the superintendent, the staff, school personnel, and lay 
citizens regaixling various phases of the educational program 

g. Review periodically with the board the division of responsibilities 
and duties in order to maintain effective working relationships 

h. Interpret and implement the policies of the school board to the 
school personnel and the lay public 

3» Designates appropriate operational units within the school system 

a. Collect various data which are basic to the organization of a 
school system (school-age population, educational progiram and 
natuire of the desired educational program, location of existing 
school plants, etc.) 

b. Develop with staff collaboration a plan for the organization of 
the school system into appropriate operational units 

c. Present the plan to the boaid of education for their review and 
approval 

d. Organize the professional staff for initiating the proposed school 
organization 

Develops a staff organization as a means of implementing the educational 
objectives of the school program 

a. Analyze with the professional staff the educational program in 
order to determine those services which should be rendered 

b. Identify with the professional staff the total responsibilities 
and total amounts of services needed and group them into 
functional job atreas 

c. Define the functions of each position and its relation to other 
areas of function 

d. Make available to all persons concerned an agreed upon statement 
of poli/^y governing the organization of the school system, 
indicating the divisions of responsibility and authority, channels 
of communication, and procedures that are to be followed 
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e. Maintain continued, .ovicrative evaluation of the organizational 
structure in teiras of its value to the educational program 

5. Organizes lay oiad profossi:nal groups for participation in educational 
planning and other educational activities 

a. Create an opportunxty for lay and professional people to come 
together in the interest of a program of education 

b. Assist the groups to identify purposes which they desire to 
pursue and to organize in teniis of their purposes 

Help such groups to clarify and understand their relationships 
to official boards 

d. Relate the work of groups to existing educational programs and 
agencies 

e. Assist groups to identify the sources which they need to pursue 
their purposes and maize a contribution to the educational program 

VTII. Critical Task Area: School Finance and Business Management 

1. Organises the business staff 

a. Deterraine with the board of education policies to govern the 
adjaini strati on of business affairs in accordance legal 
requirements and best practices 

b. Determine the number and kinds of positions to be filled 

c. Select staff members and delegate duties and responsibilities 
to each 

d. Coordinate and supervise the activities of the organisation 

2. Determines sources of school revenues 

a. Work with the board of education, professional staffs and com-- 
munity in determining the educational needs and opportunities 
of the school system 

b. Translate the educational needs of the community into appropriate 
financial reqiiiremenos 

c. Determine the amount to 00 raised from each possible scarce of 
revenue 

d. Make all necessary arrangements to insure that the full amoiint 
of revenue is received i'rom each source 

3. Formulates a s^l^ry schedule 

a. Organize committees for study of the salary schedule 

b. Give advice directly tiie committees and the board of education 
on the ability of the community to pay, present and prospective 
cost of various provisions in a salary schedule, educational 
implications ox the various provisions, and means of inspiring the 
acceptance of the schedule 

c. Make reports of the committees the basis of a recommendation to 
the board of educatior. for a salary schedule 
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i^* Prepares the school budget 

a. Secure continuous study by staff and citizens of educational 
objecoives and the needs of the community 

b. Translate the educafcionai program which is needed into cost and 
detenn ne priority in terms of the objectives of the schools 

c. Determine what the community can and will support 

d. Construct a budget with expenditures by function and rr^venues by 
sources 

e. Present the budget to the board of education for adoption and, 
if necessary, to other authorities for approval and for tax- 
levying purposes 

5* Administers capital outlay and debt service 

a. Determine with the board of education the funds necessary for 
capital outlay needs 

b. Determine with the board the methods of obtaining capital out- 
lay funds 

c. Determine v/ith the board the funds necessary for debt service 

d. Determine for the board of education the legal requirements for 
each — capital outlay and debt seanrices 

6. Administers school purchasing 

a. Determine with the staff and board of education the policies and 
procedures governing purchasing 

b. Develop siiitabie forms for the administration of purchasing 

c. Select and supervise the purchasing staff in view of duties and 
responsibilities connected v/ith purchasing 

7. Accounts for school monies 

a. Set up a system of accQunting in accordance with standard 
practice and v/ith particular reference to legal requirements 

b. Supervise the accounting of public funds and quasi-public funds 
c» Report to proper state and local authorities and to the people 

of the community at appro.)riate times 

d. Recommend to the board of education for their adoption proper 
procedures for auditing and bonding 

8. Accounts for school property (building's, equipment, busses, etc.) 

a. Make and keep a conoinuing property inventory 

b. Provide for the proper storage and safeguarding of school 
property records, such as: deeds, insurauice policies, biiilding 
plans, contracts, etc, 

c. Supervise all school property 

d. Maice periodical reports of status of the school property to the 
board of education and to the people of the community 
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9. Provides for a school insurance program 

a. Determine as fully as possible the insurance needs of the system 

b. Determine the types and kinds of insurance suitable for the 
system within the existing legal framework 

c* Make necessary arrangements to obtain adequate coverage 
d* Translate the insurance needs into appropriate financial 
requirements 

10* Provides a system of internal accounting 

a. Determine the various sources of school funds 

b. Work out with the board of education policies governing the 
handling of internal accounts 

c. Set up various types of forms to be used in accounting for 
.;chool funds 

d. Delegate responsibilities for carrying out policies governing 
internal accounting to appropriate persons 
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Sprowles, Leej Smith, Doyne M.; and Kenney, James B.; The Principal's 

Profile (Sec. Ed.)> Athens: University of Georgia, College of 
Education, June, 1966, pp. 20-25 • 

Area "A" - Carrying Out the Role of Democratic Leadership 
The Principal: 

1. Leads individuals and groups in arriving at decisions on the basis of 
factual analysis and interpretation of data. 

2. Is effective in leading individuals and groups in discovering educational 
problems which must be solved. 

3» Works toward common understanding of the school's objectives and their 
relation to problems which the principal, staff, and others concerned 
have jointly set out to solve. 

Helps to clarify thou^t by well-timed key questions. 

5. Encourages and makes possible professional improvement on the part of 
staff members. 

6. Reflects credit on the school as he or she works professionally with 
other principals. 

?• Recommends policies to superintendent and board which will encourage 

professional growth among teachers. 
8. Establishes sufficient facts to warrant any proposed change, 
3* Times changes and improvements to correspond with the growth and 

educational thinking of 'bhe community. 

10. Plans a reasonable and practical program of improvement that can be 
carried throu^ to successful completion in a definite period of time. 

11. Maintains emotional stability in all situations. 

12. Is well-adjusted in home and community life. 
13* Is a good listener. 

Ik* Defends the school and its personnel against unwarranted criticism. 
IS* Accepts actions of individual staff members as being the responsibility 

of the school. 
16. Applies good techniques of public speaking. 
17» Is a good conversationalist. 

18. Is able to express ideas so clearly that there is little chance of being 

misxmderstood or misinterpreted. 
19* Shows proficiency in the expenditure of time on necessary unscheduled 

activities &such as visits by salesmen) . 

20. Provides time-saving equipment for school offices. 

21. Organizes the school program and delegates responsibility so as to free 
self from a multiplicity of routine administrative tasks. 

22. Works with community organizations in promoting programs and satisfying 
the needs of the students and community. 

23* Lends the aid and influence of the school in the promotion of deserving 
community projects. 

Area "B" - Woricing Effectively with School Personnel 

The Principal: 

Promotes recognition and discussion of state problems as they relate 
to education. 

Promotes recognition and discussion of local problems as they relate 
to education. 
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26. Promotes recognition and discussion of national and international problems 
as they relate to education. 

27. Puamishes job applicants with information pertinent to the position. 

28. Makes recommendations for the employment of personnel to the superinten- 
dent of schools on the basis of their ability fo fulfill needs made 
evident by careful job analysis. 

29. Provides for continuous study of educational problems. 

30. Organizes and makes use of workshops and other problem-solving techniques. 
31 • Considers college-bound students in designing the school program. 

32. Considers students who will not attend college in designing the school 
program. 

33* Stresses democratic principles as fundamental in all phases of school 
life. 

Stimulates student participation in school activities in order that all 

students are reached. 
35 • Includes in the school curriculum experiences leading toward understanding 

and appreciation of the cultures and needs of the people of other nations. 
36. Demonstrates willingness to make changes when needed. 
37 • Makes provision for continued evaluation of the school's instructional 

program. 

38. Gives suggestions concerning classroom methods whenever and wherever he or 

she feels competent. 
39* Uses classroom observation skillfully. 

UO. Designs testing program to determine pupil interests and abilities. 
Ul. Provides an organized follow-up of students after they leave school. 
U2. Provides adequate counseling staff for the number of pupils enrolled. 
U3» Plans for the use of local resource people as a means of enriching the 

educational program. 
kk* Maintains directoiy of community resource persons. 
US* Organizes the school program so that it functions smoothly in the 

principal's absence. 
U6. Develops an educational environment conducive to staff and pupil growth. 
hi. Encourages students to assume responsibility and take initiative in 

carrying owt school activities. 
l|.8. Encourages teachers to focus attention on the individual learner. 
U9» Places emphasis on the teacher understanding of child growth and 

development . 

50 • Keeps the superintendent and board of education informed of the school's 

activities, throu^ reports, supplementary to those required by the 

state department of education. 
51 • Makes use of information kept on school staff in determining duties 

necessary for the proper 'functioning of the school. 
52. Formulates policies pertairdng to record keeping with help of the school 

staff. 

53* Maintains records on present and potential employees. 

Sh- Buys wholesale whenever it means an appreciable^ saving to the school. 

SS* Provides for systematic storage and distribution of supplies. 

56. Stresses economy in the use of supplies and the respect forpproperty as 

an important phase of the educational program. 
57 • Insists on adequate supervision of actual construction. 
58. Uses competent architectural advisers (sic) in school building planning. 
59 • Includes teachers, parents, and pupils in designing the educational 

program and projecting building requirements necessary for that program. 
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60 • Provides adeciuate supervision for students while loading, unloading, 

and riding school buses* 
61 • Cooperates with agencies concerned with hi^way safety. 

62. Keeps everyone concerned informed on laws regarding transportation. 

63. Keeps informed concerning school laws of the state. 

6k* Keeps informed regarding the rules and regulations of the state board of 
education and the state department of education. 

65. Applies appropriate legal principles and uses fully the ri^ts provided 
therein for the advancement of education/ 

66. Organizes office work in such a way as to win respect of teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 

67. Qnphasizes the importance of prompt and accxxrate record-keeping as part 
of the office responsibility. 

68. Establishes policies concerning services to be provided by the school 
office. 

Area "C" - Woiicing Effectively With the Community and Its Organizations 
The Principal: 

69. Interviews community leaders to determine what they wish the school to do 
for their children. 

70. Carries out studies of public opinion concerning the school. 

71. Stresses the importance of a philosophy which is appropriate in the 
school community setting and yet does not overlook objectives pertinent 
to state, national, and world needs. 

72. Shows a working knowledge of the power structure of the community. 

73. Demonstrates an understanding of the value system of the community. 

Ik* Shows recognition of the crucial social problems which have been created 
by the progress of science and technology. 

75. Is skilled in leading the community in releasing its energies toward the 
improvement of educational opportunities. 

76. Invites parents and interested laymen in addition to specific represen- 
tatives of the PTA to the school for the purpose of discussing educational 
opportunities. 

77. Promotes meetings of lay people to discuss educucational needs of the 
community. 

78. Demonstrates the belief that one of the most effective ties between the 
school and the community is the child. 

79. Supports parent-teacher organizations and encourages teachers to take 
an active pari;. 

80. Analyzes and uses constructive criticism for the betterment of the school 
and its program. 

81. Promotes faculty-lay meetings to discuss community needs and the part 
the school can play in providing for these needs. 

82. Publicizes studies which show a need for major change in the educational 
program. 

83. Plans assemblies and other school programs around community problems. 
81|. Schedules school-conmiunity use of the school plant. 

85. Encourages the community to make wide use of the school facilities within 
limits of predetermined policies. 

86. Publicizes the policies pertaining to use of the school plant. 

87. Plans experiences designed to improve family relations as a part of the 
educational program. 
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88. Participates actively in community improvement projects. 

89. Shows an understanding of all community educational influences which bear 
upon pupils. 

90. Maintedns an inventory of community natxxral and physical resources. 

91. Maint8Lins an inventory of community social organizations. 

92. Sets up and uses whatever organization is needed to meet with lay people 
for the purpose of evaluating the school's curriculiam. 

93. Sets up and uses whatever organization is needed to bring lay people 
into the evaluation of the school's organization. 

9U» Encourages frequent evaluation of the school plant by community groups 

with respect to the school's objectives. 
95* Provides for auditing of all school financial records. 

96. Provides for the keeping of accurate records of all school monies 
received end spent. 

97. Makes periodic reports to the superintendent and board of education 
concerning the finances of the school. 
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Vol. 29, No. 6, pp. 503-506. 



Competencies for the Principal 

1. The principal is a facilitator of qiiality instruction. 

2. The principal is an ''educational business manager" coordinating activities 
relating to the business aspects of the school. 

3» The principal is an instructional and curriculum facilitator. 

1+. The principal guides planning, assists in strategy development, assists 
in planning teacher workshops, coordinates curricula for teachers and 
parents to keep them informed of modem education. 

5. The principal also functions as a resource person to his staff by- 
coordinating aspects of the curricul\im which aare his specialties. 

6. The principal serves as a supervisor for other staff members. 
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Tye, Kennoth A,, "The School Principal: Key Man ?.n Educational Change," 
National Asgoc i a^.ion of -c^ ^vl^ry 'chool ^-rlncjoalG i Vol. 56, 
No, fp* 7V-blu 

Areas of Co^o-^f-n-^ 

A* Self Understanding 

- Know yourso3r lo be^jin plripning for oreanised change 

B. Climate to cr ate bcr*t opportunity for staff to perfoz^m tasks 

1# Principal can attain good relatione idth those he works v/ith 

2» Emphasize goal attainment 

3* Principal can set the cxanplo for school 

li# He can develop an espirit within the staff 

C, Communication 

1» Creates open, face-to^Tace patterns for comiaunication 
2» Is a good listener 

Conflict Management 

1# Principals should assist teachers in clearly defining roles in 

advance of actual tr'^Al oi* any no:; venture, including his ovm role 
2# Solves all negative supressed ccnflict early if possible 
3« Recognizes that conflict nay bring positive changes and can deal 
\dth different points of view 

E. Decision Making 

1» Monitors in st.ructional decisions made by teachersj sets proce- 
dures to aid teacners 

2» Serves as a facilit^itor fo^* their decisio»^ making; provides 
time, space, and atmosphere when instruct nal decisions can 
be made 

3» Acts as a transactional agent between and among levels of 

decision making; infcrrs t^^acL^v-rt? o*' tollc:s decisions and in- 
stitutional decisions vjhicb Ini'iuence instruutional decisions 

li« Serves as a resource person by toiOiviiig what information is 
available, which consultan^a are appropriate, etc. 

F, Stages of Planned Change 

!• Principal movr,s innoyation^: forward and avoids resistance 
2. Principal creates awareness in staff v/Jth articles, books, film, 
speaker stimulus 

3» Principal provides r.iorc infOTiatlcn wi;en group moves to active 
interest 

h» Principal provides appropriate in-service training through 
utilization of appropriate r^;so^:rce personnel 
Q $• Gives encouragement and serves as tx^ansactional agent/trans* 

ERIC lating new program to parents, district/other staff members 
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Principal Creates Atmosphere for Scientific Problem Solving 

1. Identifies problem and relevance for group 

2. Defining the problem^ scope/impJications 

3. Considers alternatives for solution 

k. Selects one alternative for testing/keeps record of results 

5. Evaluates the results of test in terms of it.s success 

6. Recycling 
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Wayson, W. , "Educating for Renewal in Urban Communities," National Elementary 
Principal , Vol. 5l> No. 6, pp. 6-18. 

1. The principal mediates the goals of the organization. 

2. The principal interprets law and policies governing the school. 

3. The principal controls many of the rewards and much of the communication 
in the faculty. 

k» The principal makes many of the major decisions affecting instruction. 

5» The principal influences most interactions with the community outside 
the school. 
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Competency Statements of the Principal 

1* The principal engages his efforts in improving teaching at his school* 

2* The principal contributes to the staff's professional growth, utilizing 
the different skills to be found in a faculty* 

3* The principal supervises his staff and helps teachers with problems 
they view as major* 

1|* The principal balances the expectations, tasks, roles of the institution 
against the individual's personality development and needs. 

5* The principal acts as a change agent* 
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Areas of Competence 

1. The school's educational program 

2. Extracurricular activities 

3. Supplemental instructional services (i.eo, remedial reading, 
art, and music) 

li« Students 

5. Supporting services (i.e., bus transportation, school office, 
cafeteria, and clinic) 

6, Physical plant 

7. Materials and supplies 

8, Persohnel 
Athletics 

10. Visitors to the school 
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Competency Statements 

a. The principal should know and observe all state laws governing the 
operations of public schools and the supervision of students. 

b. The principal is responsible for enforcing provisions of contracts 
with the School Board and employee groups; therefore, he must be 
familiar with the content of these contracts. 

c. The principal must have full respect for students of all races, 
creeds, colors, or academic or social standings. 

d. The principal seeks an approach to enhance student self-respect 
and allows teachers a voice when iheir interests are involved. 

e. The principal must have complete authority to work as construc- 
tively with student problems. 

f . The principal is responsible for the safety of teachers, students, 
and the physical plant. 

g. The principal is an instructional leader responsible for improving 
the teaching competence of the staff. 

h. The principal establishes a cooperative, stimulating environment 
in his school. 

i. The principal interprets the needs of the school to the central 
adJ^'^nistration, the school board, and the public. 

j. Th^ principal must have the freedom to adapt board policies and 

administrative regulations responsibly to the situation and climate 

that exist in the school, 
k. The principal should meet the public courteously. 
1. The principal should bring the community into the education process 

and foster school programs and attitudes to serve the special needs 

of the community. 

m. The principal directs the resources and energies of the school toward 

achievement of the district's educational goals, 
n. The principal is a cooperative catalytic agent, working to divert 

energies into constructive channels and keep school programs on course, 
o. The principal should have the ability to lead. 

p. The principal should deal with people by reason, knowledge, flexi- 
bility, persuasion, and complete integrity, 
q. The principal should oversee, expedite, coordinate, and improve the 
education of children in the school. 
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r». The principal should have the freedom to experiment, make changes, 

institute reforms, and innovate in school programs and procedures, 
s. The principal should be kept fxilly informed on all use of school 

facilities, with the power to deny any that woxild interfere with 

the educational program, 
t. The principal should encourage the faculty to attend conferences 

to promote educational quality within the school, 
u. The principal shoxild regularly meet with faculty and other staff as 

needed to improve school operations or implement district policies. 
V. The principal sho\ild establish and carry out an on-going program of 

supervision of instruction in the school and delegate responsibility 

for other staff members qualified to aid him in this area, 
w. The principal should have fxill access to any group testing results 

or other educational data in which students are identified by school. 
X. The principal should have the right to regular meetings with the 

superintendent and the Board of Education which would give him a 

voice in the formation of policies affecting operation of his school, 
y. The principal supervises the building plant and makes suggestions for 

any capital improvements, materials, or equipment being planned for 

his school. 
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SUGGESTED VERB LIST SYNONYMOUS WITH AIMENISTRiLTIVE OPERATIONS 



1. Collects infoimation 



5* Implements 



observes 

reviews 

identifies 

gathers 

classifies 

defines 

delineates 

obtains 

seeks 

considers 



initiates 

Castries out 

supervises 

facilitates 

practices 

coordinates 

changes 

institutes 

stimulates 



2. Plans 



6. Evaluates 



' structures 
maps 
designs 
devises 
organizes 

builds a model for 
establishes procedures for 
develops 

Communicates 

exchanges information 

provides information about 

suggests 

relays 

communicates 

encourages 

provides 

infoims 

tells 

talks with 

confers 

recommends 



assesses 
measures 

uses instruments 
observes 
judges 
compares 

contirasts (standards/ 
objectives) 



Decides 
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considers alternatives 

concludes 

draws conclusions 

arrives at solutions 

chooses 

judges 

selects 

differentiates 

discerns 
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GENERAL GUIIiELIIIES FOR TBE LOGICAL CLASSIFICATIOHF 
OF COMPETENCY SIATEHENTS 
USING THE R.C.C.M. 



1 . Identify one verb in the statement that most represents what the 
principal is doing . 

2. Match the significant verb (from step #l) to its logical adminis- 
trative operation (synonym that best fits). 

3- Define which thing, object, person, etc., is receiving the action 
of the operation previously identified. 

4. Define the major conceptual content of the statement. 

5* On the basis of steps above, classify the statement in the 
appropriate section of the model. 

6. Once classified, define general category of the competency re- 
presented by the statement. 

• ?• Assign the statement to the general category as a competency or 
performance indicator depending upon the levels of designation 
existing. 
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CONCEPraAL EXAMPLES OP PONCTIONAL AEEAS OP RESPQNSIBILITr 



I. Curriculum and Instruction 

reviewing new teaching aids, instructional materials, educational 
planning for students, developing school curriculum, instructional 
programs, teaching methods, testing programs, curriculum problems, 
scheduling and designing classroom environments to implement in- 
struction, designing buildings 

11. Staff Personnel 

staff utilization, positions and job specifications, personnel 
information, employee benefits, professional problems, in-service 
workshops, staff recruitment, orientation programs for new staff 
members 

III. Student Personnel 

guidance services, pupil rights, pupil progress, student acti** 
yities, (extra-curricular and curricular) student personnel services 
student grade placement policies, school rules, pupil orientation 
meetings for new students, student discipline 

IV. Support Management 

government agency guidelines in planning specifications, cafeteria 
school lunch program, scheduling of repair work, use of school 
property, training non-instructional personnel, registration and 
school calendar planning, transportation system, fire standards, 
distribution of supplies, emergency drills, auxiliary services, 
health services 

V. School-Community Interface 

school policy statements, designs plans to involve community, 
social conditions in relationship to student performance, 
community census in planning program and building needs, surveys 
and analysis to further educational goals, parent-teacher organ- 
izations, public relations, organizations of lay/professional 
conimunity groups, adult education programs 

VI. Fiscal Management 



cost accounting system for repairs, tax structure documents, pre- 
paring budget, salary schedule committees, accounting for school 
funds, financi£uL reports/statements, school insurance program, 
legal budget considerations, determination of budget considering 
district goals, staffing need projections 
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VII. System^Wide Policies and Operations 

passing district ref erendums > board recommendations for educational 
goals and objectives, orientation of new bosird members, defining 
school policies in regard to board of education, recommendations 
to superintendent regarding new employees, utilization of district 
specialists to implement lesomer programs, attendance, teacher 
grievances to board, central office operations, decision-making, 
dismissal, tenure, transferring professional personnel within 
' the system 
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rphomas County Workshop 
January 2U-26, 197U 

Holiday Inn 
Thomasville, Ga« 



Participants 



Thomas Coxmlar 



Abbie Barnes 
J.H. Chapman 

Wallace Chllds 
John Clark 
£«R« Cone 
Joanne Patch 
Bob Moore 
Harold Pullen 
Sandra Schokley 
F. Wayne Smith 
Robert Waller 
Earl Williams 
Ruddy Wisenbaker 



Elementary School Principal 
Elementary School Principal 
High School Principal 
Director, Title I 
Superintendent 

Director of Research, Planning, and Evaluation 
Administrative Assistant 
Assistant Superintendent 
Reading Coordinator 
Elementary School Principal 
Elementary School Principal 
Junior High School Principal 
Administrative Assistant 



University of Georgia 

Gene Boyce 
Jim Cleary 
Chad Ellett 
Chuck Johnson 
Dave Payne 
Jonelle Pool 
Ed Poole 
Jim Stallard 
Kay Williams 



Consultants 

B. Dean Bowles, University of Wisconsin 
Marvin Eruth, University of Wisconsin 
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Thomas Comty Voricshop 
Janxxary 2I4-26, 197^4 

goidelhies for leadership in conducting nominal group meetings 



The Nominal Group of the program planning model is a meeting in 
)Aich a deliberate structured group process is followed to identify pro- 
blems or to generate information concerning a topic from a target group 
of individuals.^ The structured process includes the following se- 
quence of small-group activity: (a) silent generation of ideas in writing, 
(b) round-robin listing of ideas on flip chart, (c) serial discussion of 
ideas, (d) silent listing and ranking of priorities (preliminary vote), 
(e) discussion of vote, and (f) silent re-rank and rate of priorities. 
This structured process is critical and is based upon sociopsychological 
research which indicates this procedure is clearly superior over con- 
ventional discussion groups in terms of generating higher quality, 
quantity, and distribution of information on fact-finding tasks 

The following step-by-step group leader format should be closely 
followed in the meeting: 

I. PREPARATPRY TASKS 

A, Prepare meeting room . The meetings should take place in a large 
comfortable room. Three large tables with five to seven chairs 
around each table should be well spaced near three of the four 
comers of the room. A large flip chart is placed at the head 
of each table. (See diagram for meeting room arrangements) 

B, Supplies to be bro-jtffct bo site . Three flip charts or large 
sheets of paper, three-ly-five cards, nominal group forms, 
three black and three red felt marking pens, masking tape, 
pencils, coffee, coke for breaks 

II. LEADER"S INTRODUCTION (10 minutes) 

A. Welcome . Leader establishes sincere rapport with group members. 

1, Explicity requf,st complete cooperation and commitment to the 
seriousness of the task at jiand. 

2. Theme of the meeting is to be "problem minded," not "solution 
minded." 

Make it very clear that pairticipants must direct 
attention to problems — not soluti'^ns, gossip, 
status, or position of participants. 

B. Purpose . Statement of task: This is the question that all par- 
ticipants are asked to respond to in the meeting. (Experience 
suggests that the appropriate wording of the task statement is 
crucial in order to obtain the focused response desired of 
participants. Prior to the meeting, much serious thought re- 
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garding the questiorit **What infoxnation do you really want txcm 
the partioipants?*S can guide the prograza staff in dete rmining the 
task stat^ient* 

C* Clarify task statement * 

lT Pass out nominal (silent) activity forms. (The nominal ac- 
tivity form states the question each participant is to re- 
spond to in writing.) 

2. Reprat question—state that specific critical incidents are 
desired. 

3. Explain the kind of responses desired hy xiseing an example 
outside of participants' culture which they can identify with. 

1|. Resist further clarification. (To give further examples 
will bias participants* statement of problems.) 

])« Nominal group guidelines . To facilitate fullest participation 
of all members of the group the nominal » or silent 9 group ex- 
ercise will be used. **Ihe process will allow each participant 
an opportunity to do his homework.** 

1« Critical-incident responses should be written in shoirt words 
or phrases— not long paragraphs. 

2« Each person will work silently and independently. 

3. igain^ stress that participants identify only critical- 
incident problems 9 not solutions. 

U* After the nominal group activity, each individual will be 
given a chance to discuss i^t he wrote on his sheet of 
paper. 

5. Again, ask for cooperation and commitment to the task at 
hand. 

III. NOMINAL GROUP ACTIVITY (l5 minutes) 

A. Procedure . Request participants to begin writing on the 
"nominal activity forms." 

B. Leader caveats . 

1. Request participants to think more deeply if they have 
finished early. 

2. Use forceful and direct sanction to those ^0 talk or 
giggle. 

3. State that people who have stopped writing are not to 
interfere with others (not looking at the violator). 

IV. RECORDED ROUND-ROBIN PROCEDURE (30 minutes) 

A. Assignments of group recorders . The group leader should act as 
recorder for the group and write all ideas as presented by the 
group on a flip chart. If there are more groups than leaders 
request the leaderless groups to pick a recorder to write items 
on a flip chart. 
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B« Procedttre , 

1, Request participants in the group to present the items vfaich 
they listed on their nominal f oxns-»-*one item at a tiae for 
listing on a flip chart, (The leader writes each item as 
stated by the paiticipant on the flip chart without worrying 
about overlap • A shoving of hands can be used to tally over 
duplication. Each itea is numbered on the flip chart.) 

2. Ask participants ^dien their turn cones to alternate columns 
in listing items from the nominal activity form. 

C« Leader caveats * 

1« Group recorders should avoid categorization and iredefinition 
of it&tts, 

2. .Avoid discussion on items~simply list items on flip chart, 

3« Asl participants not to talk out of turn. 

k. A show of hands should be used to tally agreements. 

V. DISCUSSION (l5 minutes) 

A. Ask group to discuss items on flip charts for clarification. 
B« Do not collapse or condense categories. 

VI. VOTING PRIORITIES^ 

A. ListinfC and rankinig priorities (lO minutes )• 

1. Request each participant to list nominally on three-by-five 
cards (by name and number) those items on the flip chart 

he considers most important. One three-by-five card is 
used for each item listed. 

2. Request participants to rank their three-by-five cards in 
order of importance. (Leader should "walk^^ participants 
through the ranking process*) 

3. Collect three-by-five cards, tabulate votes on the flip 
chart, and share results with the group. 

B. Discussion of ranked priorities (lO minutes). 

1. Ask group to disciiss this ranking of priorities. 

2. Does everyone tinders tand what is meant by each priority? 

3. Are there any items on the flip chart that you think shotild 
be included in the problem priority list? Vlhy? 

C. Re-rankin/g and rating priorities (lO minutes). 

1. Request each participant to nominally (silently) re-rank 
(by name and nmber) in order or importance those items on 
the flip chart which he considers most impojrtant. 

2. Ask each participant to nominally (silently) rate his 
re-ranked set of priorities. 

By the rating procedure, each participant is 
asked to assign and write a value of 100 to 
his ffiost-impojrkant priority card.^ He then 
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aasitfos and iiritM yaIum betMen 0 and 
100 on the otbar prioritj cards in bis 
set 80 as to reflect relative differences 
in iBportance between iteBs» 

3* The re-^rahkings and rating of priorities are collected and 
need not be shared with the gxoiqp* 

VII. COKCIiUSION (5 minutes) 

A« Collect all materials used during meetiniTt including 1) flip 
charts and flip chart sheets, 2) re^^ranking cards (have paper 
clips or rubber bands available to avoid mixing each participant's 
priority cards with others )# 

B. Follj«r*up: The leader clearly states the reason the infoxmation 
was ohtained in this meeting was to more-clearly understand client 
probl«D8 (or critical issues of a problem asmi). Do not raise 
esgpectations of participants to a particular course of action* 

C« Participants are thankedt and the meeting concludes. 
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conplete description of tbe pxogxaai planning aodel is found in 
Andre Belbecq and Andrew H* Van de 7en> A Gxoup Froceae Model for 
Frobleo Identification and Program Planningt^ Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Sciences (Scptembert 19?1)* 

^A co^lete treatment of the sociopeychological dynamics of nominal 
and interacting groups is available in Andrew H« Van de Ven and Andre 
L. Selhecqt ^Hosinal and Interacting Groups for Coonittee Decision* 
making Effectiveness $ ^ Academy of Management Journal (1971 ) • 

3 

She specific voting procedure depends upon the degree of specificity 
infoxmation desired from the group and the nature of the topic under in* 
vestigation. If the topic is vezy general and only preliminary infoxmation 
is desiredf a simple listing of priorities is sufficient. If a more* 
detailed understanding or priorities in order of importance is desiredf 
a ranking of priorities is recommended. Since the rating procedure im* 
plies a listing and ranking of priorities t the rating process is out* 
lined in the format. Necessary modifications for just a listing or 
ranking of priorities is left to the leader. 

'^An exemplary rating foxm that may be xised is attached to this 
Leader Poxmat. 
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Problem Identification Form 



List the organizational or environmental barriers and personal barriers which 
you anticipate in assessing the needs and identifying the priorities in the areas of 
health, education, and social welfare for the Spanish-speaking population of 
Chicago. 



Personal betrriers (personal feelings 
and emotions which were barriers) 



Organizational or Environmental 
Batrriers 
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Exemplai?y Rating Form 



100 _ Most 

important 



^ Moderately 
important 



Of no 
importance 
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PROPOSED CRTTERIA FOR EVALUATING STATEMENTS . 
OF PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES 
FOR TEACHERS 



(Revised) Janiiary 21, 197U 



1 . The statement is a referent for a professional act \^ch is judged 
by recognized authorities to be essential for a teacher to perform 
acceptably if that teacher is to be considered an adequate teacher. 

It is not a referent for: 

— How rnadti the teacher knows. 
~ How well the teacher thinks. 

— How fine his peMonal qualities (dependability, conscientiousness, 
courterousness, vigorousness, etc.). 

— A learning activity which he should carry out if he is to acquire 
a competency. 

— A technical competency or skill which is necessary i£ he is to 
effectively perform the professional competency. 

2. The prediction of the statement uses an active, present tense, third 
person singular form of a verb which depicts action. 

3. The statement is so worded that it suggests the performance of a 
teacher rather than that of a learner or some other person in the 
lesumng environment. 

The statement is general enoxagh that it describes the performance 
with sufficient breadth to allow the performer to carry it out in 
a manner in which he is permitted to use his personal qualities 
freely, (it is not highly specific.) 

5. When two or more members of the profession read the statement des- 
cribing the competency, they tend to agree generally on the learning 
objectives that the performance (if implemented) is likely to ac- 
complish. 
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Thomas County Workshop 
January 25, 197U 
Group 1 



I. Difficulty of keeping lines of communication open at all levels 

II • Competencies 

1* The principal keeps open lines of communication with his staff 

1*1 Provides opportimity for informal and formal commxmications 

with staff 
1.2 Conducts regular staff meetings 

1*3 Communicates with other principals by attending regular 
meetings 

1.1| Arranges for non-instructional staff meetings as needed 

1.5 Disseminates general information to faculty throxagh memos 

1.6 Establishes and paxticipates in reciprocal lines of com- 
munication to Central Office 



2* The principal keeps open lines of communication with students 

2.1 Arranges and schedules atll school assembly programs 

2*2 Utilizes inter-school communication system for announcements 

2*3 Disseminates information throxagh homeroom teacher 

2.U Makes himself available to students formally and informally 



3* The principal keeps open lines of commxmication with community 
and parents 

3.1 Sends written communications via students to parents 

3*2 Organizes and perpetuates P.T.O* activities 

3*3 Actively participates in civic and fraternal 'organizations 

as public relations to the school 
3*il Creates awareness of the school's activities in the com- 
munity through the news media 

III* Incorporated into document 
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Thomas County Workshop 
Januaiy 25, I91h 
Group 2 

Problem; Proper understanding of and sensitivity to community customs, 
pressures, mores, and power structxu:es# 

!• Identify and assess peculiar community c.iStoms, pressures, more^i 
power structures* He will: 

1.1 Survey history of community and recent issues • 

1.2 Identify itifluential leaders in the community 

1.3 Survey local business, reli£:lt*\as, legal, political, and social 
organizations and agencies 

2. Establish and maintain lines of communication with major community 
forces 

2.1 Contacts community leaders periodically 

2.2 Communicates school activities and achievements 

2#3 Allows opportunity for* school personnel to interact with com- 
munity 

2#1; Brings community leaders into school 

3# Periodically assess status of school with respect to community ex- 
pectations 

1;. Periodically assess changes in pecxiliax community customs, pressures, 
mores, and power structures 

5. Identify community customs, pressures, mores, and power structures 
which affect decision making 

5.1 Periodically inform community leaders of pending and concluded 
decisions 

5.2 Develop alteimative strategies for decision making to be re- 
ponsive to community desires 
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Thomas Coianty Workshop 
January 2$, 197U 
Group 3 

Problem; Lack of good relationships with people with whom the principal 
deals* 

1. Must demonstrate ability to conduct a needs assessment 

1.1 Will establish rapport 

1.2 Will determine scope of needs assessment 

2. Must demonstrate ability to clarify the valiies of the community 
2. 1 Will identify an instrument to gouge community values 

3. Will demonstrate the ability to establish objectives 
Will demonstrate the ability to develop strategies 

5. Will demonstrate ability to determine best strategy 

6. Will- demonstrate ability to implement 

7. Will demonstrate ability to evaluate the effectiveness of the best 
strategy 
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Thomas Coimty Voxkshop 
January 25, 197i+ 
Group k 



Consistently maintains an atmosphere which is conducive to learning 



1. Msdntsdns effective student relationships 

1*1 • • • with faculty 
1*2 with one another 
1*3 • • • with principal 

Clearly defines student responsibilities 
1*5 Consistently enforces rules for student behavior 



2. Maintains effective faculty relationships 

2*1 • • • with principal 
2«2 with one another 
2*3 with students 

2.1^ Clearly define^ responsibilities and exercises consistency in 
his demands upon teachers 



3* Maintains clean, comfortable, attractive physical facilities 

3*1 Plans for the on-goir)g improvement of facilities ' 

3*2 Provides fj>r the comfort of students and faculty 

3*3 Maintains an attractive plant and campus 

3.1^ Clearly defines custodial responsibilities 



Provides an effective system for the procurement and utilization of 
instructional materials 

Provides for on-going evaluation of materials 
1|*2 Provides for budgeting 
k.3 Organizes for effective use - 
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Thomas County Workshop 
January 26, 1974 
Group 1 



Problem: Poor organizational skills 



Possesses and d^onstrates the skills to organize effectively 



1, Staff level (instructional and non-instructional) 

1.1 Develop class scheduling syst^ns 

1.2 Chooses effective departmental leaders and delegates responsibi- 
lity 

1.3 Schedules non-instructional duties for instructional personnel 
l.k Assigns teaching responsibilities 

1.5 Organizes committees to facilitate effective operations in the 
school 

1.6 Organizes for in-service training and staff development 

1.7 Provides for an effective operation for non-instructionaJ^ 
personnel 

1.S Provides for effective cuxriculu*^ planning which reflects com- 
munity needs 



2. Students and community 

2.^ Provides for student organization and extra-curricular activities 

2.2 Extends studenx activities into the community 

2»3 Provides for organization and involvement of the community 



3« Principal effectively 03::ganizes his own time 
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Thonas Couxitjr Voidcshop 
Jantaaxy 26, 197U 
Croup 1 

Frobleoi: Inadeqxiate support from cosoBunity and Central Office 
Elicits support from the consmmity and Central Office 
1« Identifies coamtunlty leaders 
2. Contacts community leaders 

3« Creates avareness in commxmity of school^ s needs 

U« Actively seeks input from community leaders 

Actively seeks support from Central Office personnel in developin^r 
the best possible programs within the constraints of the school 
district 



6. Establishes and participates in reciprocal lines of communications 
to Central Office personnel 
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Thomas County Vozkshop 
January 26, 197U 
Group 2 

Problem: Inability to make decisions 

1. Identify and clarify decision to be made 

1.1 Gather data from those impacted by decision 
1»2 Project ramifications of decision to be made 
1.3 Consider timing of decision to be made 

2. Assign responsibility for decision making 

3. Identifies alternative solutions 

3.1 Assess previous related solutions 

Specify criteria for judging among decision alternatives 
l|.l Assign weights to decision alternatives 

5. Choose among decision alternatives 

5.1 Apply decision-making techniques; e.g., decision-tree, etc. 

6. Implement decision 

7. Make follow-up evaluation of effectiveness and impact of decision 
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Thomas County Workshop 
January 26, l$lk 
Group 2 



Problem: Laok of adeqxiate evaluation methods and procedxires in the system 



1, Identifies (lata needs for deoision-malcing activities 

1.1 Surveys student evaluatin data needs 

1.2 Siuveys curriculum evaluation data needs 

1.3 Surveys instructional staff evaluation data needs 
^.k Surveys facilities evaluation data needs 



2. Establishes and monitors data collection system 
2.1 Specifies data to be collected 



3, Establishes and monitors data analysis system 



Establishes and monitors data reporting system 

k.l Specifies who is to receive data 

k*2 Adapts reporting form to recipients' needs 



5. 



Interprets resulting data in li£^t of decision 
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Thomas County Workshop 
January 26, 1971^ 
Croup 3 

Problem: Failure to keep abreast of the latest developments and ability 
to adapt 

1. Principal identifies the sources available 

2. Principal establishes best source 

2,1 Principal determines problem he is having 
2*2 Looks at all sources 

3» Analyzes information getting skills 

k» Identifies ideas that cope with problems 

5» Applies ideas 

6. Evaltiate the usefulness of the idea 

?• Decides the best future course of action 

Problem: Difficulty in reaching agreement on what principal is supposed 
to (3.0 

Determines essential generic comptencies needed by one to do the job as 
perceived by others (superiors and subordinates) 
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Thomas County Workshop 
January 26, 197U 
Group k 

Problem: Accountability without authority 

Effectively controls and accounts for activities and situations over 
which he has no authority 

1 • Identifies real seats of authority as opposed to f oimally structured 
authority 

2. Develops techniques for dealing effectively with situations over 
which he has no real authority but for which he is held responsible 

3* Maintains effective informal communications and understanding with his 
superiors 

3.1 Paarsimoniously communications needs to his superiors 

3*2 Sees and communicates cost factors involved in needs that are 
presented 

k. Modifies behavior of studenta and teachers by means other than 
authoritati\^e orders 

5* Avoids "passing the buck" when his effectiveness is questioned with 
regard to these matters 

6* Finds ways for gaining real authority over matters for which he is 
held responsible 

6*1 Asks for clarification of authority 

6.2 Gains confidence of constituency 

?• Finds ways of having responsibility formally shifted to others in 
matters over which he has no control 

7.1 Recommends formal policy statements by superintendent said Board 
of Education 

7.2 Suggests to parents other recourses for correcting unsuitable 
situations 
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Thomas County Workshop 
Janxiary 26, 197i| 
Group k 



Problem: Should be a change agent for innovation in the school (recep 
tivity) 



Exercises influence as a change agent for innovation in the school 



1. Keeps abreast of recent developments in education 

1.1 Reads professional journals 

1.2 Attends professional meetings 

2. Encourages eijqperimentation within reasonable and clearly defined limits 
by his faculty 

2. 1 Informally discusses new ideas with his teachers 

2.2 Recognizes and praises creditable innovations by teachers 



3. Budgets in a way that provides for innovation 



U. Maintains familiarity with the instructional program in his school 
1^.1 Utilizes severad types of evaluative techniques 



5. Demonstrates ability to initiate change by informal means 



6. Provides teachers and parents with prompt and meaningful infor- 
mation as to the effectiveness of current instructional program 
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PHIORITY LISTING OP THE GOALS FOR GEORGIA 
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The following is a prioritized listing ol the goals for Georgia as 
ranked business leaders, teachers and students in the Thomas County 
community. 

The Individual: 
1* is able to listen, speak, read and write. 

2. understands the effect of drugs, alcohol and tobacco. 

3. recognizes that every man has the right to participate freely in 
society as. long as the rights of others are not violated. 

1|. has concern for his fellovnnan. 

5. supports the free and voluntary exercise of religious choise. 

6. has the desire to preserve the rights and property of others. 

7. is committed to the values expressed in the Bill of Eights. 

8. is able to set personal goals. Understands himself - his abilities, 
interests, values, aspirations, limitations. 

9. understands and accepts the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship. 

10. knows how and where to seek employment and is able to apply for a 
job and participate in a job interview, 

11. respects and cares for the property of his employer and fellow 
workers . 

12. recognizes that work is necessary and desirable. 

13. understands and accepts the relationship of rights to responsibility, 
li|. knows how and where to obtain additional training and education. 

15. takes pride in vrorkmanship and accomplishment. 

16. has the knov/ledg'e and skills for managing personal finances. 

17. values and seeks sound mental and physical health through good 
nutrition. 

18. desires to acquire and maintain a healthful natural and physical 
environment. 
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19* practices responsible behavior when using public and private fac- 
cilities, 

20. has the skills necessary for farther study or for entry directly 
into the world of work. Possesses the attitudes and personal values 
that enable him to overcome adversity. 

21. is able to communicate feelings f ideas and information* 

22. understands freedom as the ri^t to make choises within the frame- 
work of concern for the generauL welfare. 

23» knows and practices sociatlly acceptable behavior. 

2l|. understands the emotional and social aspects of human sexuality. 

25. has a tenative occupational or careet goal and possesses an educa- 
tional plan to achieve it. 

26. has a personal philosophy of life. 

27* possesses the attitudes and skills to pursue learning as a life 
long process. 

28. recognizes the influence of family and religious and conmnmity organ- 
izations in shaping values in a changing society. 

29» desires to improve the quality of life in the community. 

30. understands and accepts the necessity and desirability of avoiding 
discrimination in employment practices. 

31. is able to maintain individual integrity in group relationships. 

32. is able to adjust to changing jobs and job requirements. 

33. considers public office to be a public trust. 

3i|» knows how, when and where to sectire medical services. 

35» understands and is committed to the processes and purposes of law. 

36. understands the functions of public education in our society and 
how it is administered. 

37* is able to make responsible decisions regarding the use of time. 

38. is able to secure information from a wide variety of sources, to 
analyze, to synthesize, to draw conclusions and to make decisions. 
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39 • knows and imderstands that the quality of mans life depends upon the 
haimony that he achieves with his natural environment. 

1;0. understands and exercises the citizens role in the decision making 
process of government and politics. 

1;1* values and demands the conservation and proper utilization of land 
and other naturstl resoiirces. 

1^2* appreciates the beauty of nature* 

ll3* has the knowledge and skills to be successful in meeting his needs 
as a consumer of goods and services. 

is able to act alone or to participate with others in recreational 
or leisure time activities. 

possesses the ability and desire to use the learning resources of 
the conmiunity. 

1|6. is able to identify common goals and cooperate with others in their 
attainment. 

Il7. appreciates the value of the occupations cf others. 

1|8. understands the capacity of man to adjust to social and technological 
change. 

Il9. participates in recreational activities that can provide physical 
fitness throughout life. 

50. understands the structure and functions of state, local and national 
government. 

51. recognizes and values creativity as a basic human need. 

52. respects the officers of appointed and elected officials. 

53. possesses the knowledge, understanding and appreciation of his 
heritage. 

5U» is willing to live in a racially integrated society. 

55* knows 'and understands workman^s compensation, social security, 
retirement systems, employment insurance and other empoloyee 
benefits. 

56. understands and values the functions, relationships and responsi- 
bilities of labor and management in a free society. 
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Si* understands how technology can alter the natural and physical envi- 
ronment* 

SQ* understands human biological processes and functions* 

59* is committed to the concept of accountability for the use of public 
resources. 

60. has knowledge and understanding of mathematics. 

61. is familiar with a wide variety of occupational fields. Is able to 
make constructive use of leisure time^in some avocational activity. 

62. knows how to secure and use community services. 

63» is able to identify desirable social and technological clianges. Is 
able to understand and tolerate dissent. 

6U. understands the social, economic and political implications of pop- 
ulation gro\rth. 

65* has a knowledge and understanding of current political issues. 

66. knows and understands the concepts of taxation. 

67* has the ability and desire to participate in community sex^vice 
activities . 

68. understands and appreciates the contributions of social, religious 
and national groups. 

69. is able to adjust to changing human relationships brought about ty 
geographic and social mobility. 

70. understands the judicial system. 

71. possesses knowledge and understanding of production, distribution, - 
and consumption of agricultural and industrial products. 

72. understands the impact of science and technology on jobs and job 
requirements. 

73» understands the techniques to control social and technological 
change. 

Jk* has an understanding and appreciation of the role of science in 
our society. 

75* has knowledge, skills and a desire for life-long growth in areas of 
his choice. 
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76. has knowledge of the principle economic, social and political 
systems of the world. 

77* is aware of social, economic and political implications of tech- 
nology. 

78. seeks opportunities to participate ixi the governmental process. 
79* has a knowledge and understanding of international relations. 

80. uses one or more of the arts or crafts in recreational or leisure 
time activities. 

81. possesses a knowledge of an interest in science. 

82. is able to function as a follower, a co-worker and leader in v;ork. 
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APPENDIX R 
OPESATIONALIZING THE GOALS FOR GEORGIA 
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1 • Curriculiam/lnstruction 

2 • Staff Personnel 

3 • Student Personnel 
k * Support Management 

5 - School*Coimiiunity Interface 

6 - Fiscal Management 

7 • System-Wide Policies and Operations 



Goal #1: is able to listen, speakt readt and vrite > 

Tasks a principal would need to perform to operationalize this goal: 

1* Provides administrative leadership for and paorticipates in school 

and community meetings. 
2. Conducts individual and group conferences with teachers, parents, 

students, and conmnmity representatives. 
3* Interprets the purpose, function, and program of the school to the 

public in both oral and written communications. 
' Leads staff in establishing appropriate objectives at each grade level. 

5. Reviews with staff extent to which objectives are being achieved. 

6. Provide an appropriate language arts program • ' 

?• Have qualified personnel conducting the learning situation. 

8. Maintadn the proper atmosphere conducive to learning. 

9* Knowledge of individualized approach to reading skill development. 

10. How to keep a program moving which indicates a need to properly 
analyze program weaknesses and strengths. 

11. Provide atmosphere for feedback from students, parents, teachers, 
and community leaders. 

12* Actively participate in PTA, county-wide civic and church 
organizations. 

13* Aggressively seek out opinion of the community through conversation 
(gossip from so«*called power structure of community), newspapers, 
local TV, and radio. 

Ill* Be able to plan a proper instructional program to promote a basic 
understanding of the above in each student. 

15. Be perceptive enough to select staff people who can carry out the 
program. 

16. Set up meetings designed to get staff and others input. 

17. Use recording equipment so he may cut in half his writing of routine 
matters. 

18. Design a personnel schedule which allows time to read, listen, and 
plan and visit. 

19 • Provide in-service training in these areas. 

20. The principal is proficient In counseling techniques. 

21. The principal reviaws current professional literature and shares 
this with his staff. 

22. The principal is proficient in the skills of composition and displays 
these skills in the written communication associated with the 
administrative duties. 
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23« Plan and maintain adequate facilities to enhance the teachers' efforts 
in providing instructional activities for listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. (i^) 

2U* To prtpare or direct the preparation of purchase orders for materials, 
meiiat and equipment to support the instructional program in these 
areas. 

2$. Plan the use and assign the space in which the instructional activities 

in these areas will be conducted. (J^) 
26. Make periodic assessment of test resxxlts, records, and performances to 

determine effectiveness of programs. 
27* Take soundings of faculty and staff to judge needs. (2) 
28. Set up remedial programs where needed. (1) 
29* Assist faculty in developing guidelines, curriculum, obtaining 

literature, develop plans for using, testing for evaluation, reviewing 

literature and re-testing for the development of individual student 

skills in listening, speaking, reading, and writing. (2) 

Goal #2: understands the effects of drugs t alcohol, and tobacco . 

1. Provides time in school schedule to bring in experts in these fields 

to talk on subject. (5) 

2. Encourages PTA to have programs on this. (5) 

3. Teaches unit in Health on subject. (l) 
U. Interprets and implements Senate Bill #132 .concerning prescribed courses 

of Goal #2. 

Encourages teachers to participate in Staff Development activities 
related to Goal #2. (2) 
6. Makes available materials and consxxltants from the State Department of 

Education in this area. (7) 
?• Secure resource people and materials. fjj 
0. See that all staff members understand the effects. (2] 
9» Initiate valid and appropriate objectives for each age. (11 

10. Not use to an excess any of the above himself. 1 2] 

11. Initiate an effective program of uses and abuses* fl^ 

12. See that this program is effectively given to eveiy student. 13) 
13* Conduct in-service sessions of the effects of drug and alcohol useage* (2) 
Ik* Arrange for field trips to appropriate institutions to observe the 

effects of drugs, alcohol, and tobacco. f3) 
IS* Assess current student needs. f3j 
16. Assist staff in developing an appropriate curriculum. (2) 
17 • Have consultants explain the effects. [^) 
18. Use the police department and their drug display. 

19* Utilize doctors who axe more than willing to talk on alcohol. (5) 

20. Is knowledgeable of school programs. (2) 

21. Can discuss those items with community, staff, and students. (5) 

22. Constantly reviews school program and evaluates outcomes. (l; 

23. Organizing skills in pulling together enou^t data and proper techniques 
to produce an effective anti-drug program. 

2k* Help teachers in reviewing literature, films, and data from HEW. 

25. Plans for outside assistance, police officials, health officials, 
doctors, and lawyers to speak to children on subjects Effects of 
drugs, alcohol, and tobacco. 

26. Allow students to question and discuss problems. 
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27* IncozpoxateB instructional program units on the physical t mental t and 

moral aspects of these • 
28* Establish rules and policies to safeguard students against misuse. 
29 • Promote participation in activities that tend to develon %diolesome 

attitudes. (3) 

30. Directs the planning and programming of the instructional activities 
to support the develot)ment of understandings relating to the effects 

of irugs, alcohol, and tobacco. (l) 

31. Directs the selection and acquisition of instructional materials and 

media pertinent to the achievement of this goal. (l) 

Goal #3: recognizes that every man has the ri/jit to participate freely in 
society as long as the rif|frts of others are not violated . 

1. Bealize that every child, regardless of ability, has a ri^t to be there. (3) 

2. Provide leamixig situations that stress the^functions of society. (l) 

3. See that each child's ri^ts are preserved, even throu£^ punishment. (3) 
i|. Precept and example in his own conduct and life. (2) 
5» Involvement of stsiff in assessing student needs, selecting important 

activities, and in implementing. 

6. Meaningful involvement of students in school and classroom governance* 

7. Exemplifies in his attitude and behavior related to all his admini- 
strative functions. 

8. Encourages selection and use of curriculum materials. 
9» Provides opportunities for planning and evaluation of national, state, 

and local goals of education. (7) 

10. Provides opportxmity for any student to participate in any activities, 
such as EMR students belonging to i|-H Club or has the opportunity to 

play basketball, etc. (3) 

11. Deals fairly and firmly in disciplinary matters. (3) 

12. The principal is proficient in counseling techniques. (3) 

13. Organizes and directs the planning of instinxctional and non-instructional 
activities related to the accomplishment of this goal. (l) 

li|. Organizes or directs the organization and implementation of student 

participation in the governance of the school. (3) 

1$. Assesses the need and assigns appropriate facilities designed to support 
the need of students in participating in the self -governance of the 
school. 

16. Operate school as open society, allowing maximum opportunity for 
participation and involvement. 

17. Promulgates clear policies, rules, and regulations. 

18. Eliminates policies of discrimination— racial or other^lse~in school 
academic as veil as activities programs. (3] 

19* Vorks with teachers in development of curriculum. (2j 

20. Plans for instruction that encourages student thou^ts and decisions. (ij 

21. He would need some knowledge in new approaches to cuxriculxm 
concentrating on the affective domain. (l) 

22. Design staff, student planning for school ope3?ation which allows this. (U) 

23. Know student rifijhits and responsibilities and develop a policy. (3) 

Goal #Us has concern for his fellowman . 

1. Expresses empathy with problems of the "disadvantaeed" in providing 

constructive alternatives. (1) 
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2# Participates in school-canmunity service pro;}ects. (5) 
3« Recognizes achievements of individuals in school and comnmity through 
bulletin board, newsletter, etc., announcements, general assembly 
programs, etc* (5, 
U. See that faculty shows concern for students* (2 
5* Notice students who show concern for others. (3 

6. Provide learning situations that stress socially acceptable behavior. (1 

7. Treat each student alike regardless of race, creed, religion. (3 

8. Spends tijne in commuixity activities related to this goad. (5 
9» Demonstrates this with staff relations concerns* (2 

10. Sensitive to the needs of teachers. (2 

11. Perceive the school through the eyes of students. (3 

12. Planning skills, management expertise in curricul\m development, 
instructional leadership. 

13. Encourage teachers to teach the individual that our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights were drawn to guarantee every individual ri^ts as long 

as they did not infringe upon the rights of another individual. (2) 
lU. Demonstrates his concerns in his daily routine activities as he plans 
and manages the school program. 

Holds regular conferences with student groups to assess their needs 

and attitudes toward the school and its programs. (3) 

16. Holds conferences with teachers and other school personnel to hear and 
to encourage the demonstrations of their concerns for others in the 
instructional program of the school* (2) 

17. Sxxrvey the needs of the school community and initiate programs that 
are intended to meet these indicated needs. 

18. Be aware of existing available social services. 
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Goal supports the free and voluntary exercise of religious choice . 



1. Has or develops a school policy statement. 

2. Supports and suggests programs and discussions on this topic. 

3. Reviews hiring policies and student assignments regularly in this 

regard. (2.3) 

k. Be able to select teachers, students, and acceptable programs and 

community people to get the job done. (2.3,5. 

5. Maintain religious freedom in the school. (1^ 

6. Offer a course in comparative religions. (Ij 

7. Takes into consideration the religious beliefs of co-workers and 

students that differ from the majority. ^^/H 

8. Attempts to obey the Supreme Court ruling about prayer in school. (7) 

9. Respect the belief of students pertaining to the American flag. 

National Holidays, Jewish Holiday, etc. ^ ^ (3) 

10. Abides by Supreme Court ruling in administrative school policies and 
procedures. (7) 

11. Gives impetus to objectivity in all school-comm\inity activities. (5) 

12. Participates in multi-denominational school-community programs, in addition 
to the denomination of his own choice; avoids having seasonal activities 
s\;ch as Christmas, Easter, etc., to avoid exclusion and/or embeorrassment 

in negative manner. (5) 

13. Better use of community resources. (5) 
Ik* Discuss freedom of religion during staff meetings. (2) 
15. Directs the selection and acquisition of materials and media for 

the instructional program in comparative religions. (1) 
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16 • Allows students freedom to participate in any approved religious oriented 



pTOgrams. (3) 
Goal #6: has the desire to preserve the riAts and property of others > 

1. Holds to the belief that students are innocent of misbehavior until 

proven guilty, (3) 

2. Makes sure the accused is given a fair hearing involving his misbehavior. (3) 
3* Mark all books and property so that it can be recognized. (k) 
k. Involvement of students in establishment of student rights. (3) 

Involvement of students in establishment of code of students. (3) 

6. Is fair, firm, and consistent in handling students. (3) 

7. Helps staff develop and gives leadership to school policy. (2) 

8. Takes strong positions regarding equal ri^ts protection. 

9* Makes statements on property ri^ts and sets regular reviews by staff 

and students. (2,3>4) 

10. Devise system of strict accounting by students for school's issued 

books, etc. (3>4) 

11. Foster programs where students work on teams — in class, and other 
activities. (3) 

12. Conduct in-service sessions on the basic economic structure of the 

United States. (2) 

13* Gather facts that describe the local economic structure. (h) 

lU. Discuss the alternatives to the present economic structure. (l) 
15« Plan the use and maintenance of facilities to properly house and secure 

the property of individuals in the school. (4) 
16. To plan and program instructioneil activities to teach a respect for the 

ri^ts and properties of others. (l) 
17 • To plan and maintain appropriate security measures as a demonstration 

of the concern of management for the property of others. (4) 



Goal #7: is committed to the values expressed in the Bill of Rirfits . 



1. Tries and insure all students that they are created equal under school 

iTules and regulations. (3; 

2. Holds weekly faculty meeting where there is an exchange of ideas. (2) 

3. Provides leadership in curriculum development. (l] 

4. Applies this in relationship to study group and PTA activities. (Sj 
Utilize these rights when dealing with the community. (51 

6. Maintain due process in the school. iW 

7. Encourages and recognizes staff's individual initiative. (2) 

8. Establishes positive channel throu^ which students can voice their 

feelings and concerns. (3) 

9. Operates school as a miniature society throu^ democratic leadership. y\) 

10. Supervises in-service programs related to Bill of Ei^ts. (2) 

11. Designs, with the help of teachers, special program for the school. (iJ 

12. TIses service organizations within the community. (5) 

13. Designs a Bill of Ei^ts for students (cooperatively). (3) 
lli. Establishes policy and procedure for grievances. \M 
15* Sets aside principal time regularly to hold discussions. (2^ 

16. Establish programs that will do this. (l) 

17. See that every student gets the message. (3) 

18. Direct the planning and programming of an instructional program to 

teach the origin and meaning of the Bill of Ri^ts. (l) 
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19 • To plan, ueei and maintadn the appropriate facilities for teaching the 

meaning and understanding of the Bill of Higjits. (l) 
20* The principal shoxad he familie* with the contents of the Bill of 

Ri^ts* (2) 
21. Stress the origin of the Bill of Ri^ts in appropriate social studies 

units. (l) 
22 • Furnish strong positive leadership and only mild control in student 

publications. 

23. Emphasize responsible behavior in free exercise of "ri^ts»" 

Goal #8: is able to set personal _goals> Understands himself — his abilities , 
interests, values ♦ aspirations, limitations > 



1. Makes guidance and counseling a part of the cxxrriculum and involves 

total staff* (3) 
2» Clearly states his personal goals for the principalship. (2#3>U) 
3» Delegates clearly tasks better done by others • (2,U) 
Gives leadership to student self-evaluation, career planning, and 
guidance program emphasizing this» (3) 
5» Good staff relations in planning worthwhile activitxes* (2) 
6* Unde standing of conmiunity values, norms, etc. (5) 
7» Assist teachers, counselors, etc., in providing literature, observations, 
and data that will help the individual to see, find, and know himself, 
his drives, aspiirations, find ways and means of reaching goals. 
8. Attend workshops, continues his education by attending graduate school. 
9» Select teachers who are able to do these things • 

10. Allow students to accept some responsibility for their learning. 

11. Delegates responsibility to Department Chairmen. (2) 

12. Provides for student input. (3) 

13. Evaluation by parents as well as students. y>j 
Lead faculty in search of self-evaluation. (2^ 

l5» Allows latitude on part of student in selection of program. (3) 

16. Conduct in-seiTvice sessions sharing human relations material with staff. (2) 

17. Directs the planning and prograimning of instructional activities that 

will encourage pupils to understand themselves and to set personal goals. (3) 

18. Directs the selection and acquisition of materials and media that will 
enhance the accomplishment of this goal. 

19. Plans and directs the use of facilities that will enhance the oppor- 
tunity provided for students to explore their interest and to test 
their abilities as well as to understand their values in relation 
to others. 

Goal #9: understands and accepts the responsibilities and pilvile^es of 
citizenship . 



(3) 



1. Takes an active part in community affairs. ( 

2. Sets an example to the community by his actions. ( 

3. Takes a positive stand on community affairs and is able to back up 
his position. y>^ 

\\. Allows all students to operationalize citizenship skills. (5^ 

5» Encourages revision in social studies curriculum. (1> 

6. Encourages optimum participation of the student council. (3) 

7. Provides student opportunities for mock legislative groups, attendance 
and participation — state and national legislative trips, related 

social studies field activities, etc. M (3) 

8. Reward student demonstrations of good citizenship when they occur. (3) 
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9* Demonstrate good citizenship and expect same of faculty. (2) 
10. Implement law and order in school and explain the necessity of obeying 
laws. 



11. Provides an opportunity for all teachers to vote. 

12. Encoiirages teachers to participate in local politics and avails himself 
to local politicians. (3) 

13* Plans and directs the implementation of an instiuctional program that 

teaches the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. (l) 

Ih* Directs the preparation of purchase orders for the acquisition of 

appropriate materials to be used in the program. (6) 

15. Plans and assigns the use of appropriate space for both the instruc- 
tional program in this area and the practice by students in exercising 

their responsibilities and privileges within the school. (l»3) 

16. The principal should stress the role of the individual in a democracy 
during staff meetings. 

17* Circulate appropriate literature among the staff. 

18. Organize appropriate dramatic productions using citizenship as a theme. (3) 

19. Provide as much as possible oppoirtunity to vote, hold office. (2,3) 

20. Punish fairly for rule infraction. (3] 

21. Commands respect of faculty and students. (2,3) 

22. Sets aside time for citizen role in commimity. (5 J 

23. Knows how and provides for student government and participation. (5) 
2k» Supports school time and programs for this goal. (5) 

Goal #10: knows how and where to seek employment and is able to apply for a 
.job and. participate in a .job interview . 

1. Supports and understands career education. (l' 

2. Knows how to and supports programs for education credits in this area. flj 

3. Plans flexibility in schedule so stxxdents may work and gain experience. Hi 
k* Recognize need for students to possess skill. Hj 

Provide such experience in the curriculum. n j 

6. Involvement of community. (^j 

7. Works with cixrriculum director and staff in planning curriculum. (if 2) 

8. Offers wide curricular offerings* (l^ 
9* Help counselor, librarian, and teachers procure data on all jobs 

available in community, what each job requires. (2) 

10. Visit labor depairtment for information, invite businessmen to talk with 
students. 

11. Offer cooperative work-study programs. 

12. To collect data from local State Employment Agency concerning 



employment. • (2,3) 

(2,; 

15. Give assistance to teachers and students concerning employment 



13* Reads local and state papers on employment. (2,3) 
lh» Prepares and makes available personal and professional data. (2; 



opi^ortunities. (2,3) 
16. Include vocational information in the instructional and guidance 

program. (3) 

17 • Emphasize career education and vocational programs. (3) 

18. Include business English for those not preparing for college. (31 

19* Gives personal supervision to this important part of the curriculiim. (1j3) 

20. Plans and implements a program for pupils to work part-time under 

school supervision. (3) 

21. Provides a program of job placement as a part of the school's re- 
sponsibility in this area. (3»2) 
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22. Organize staff field tirips to various community business organizations. (2,5) 

23» Gather factual information on the local job market. (3) 
2k. Encourage the presentation of job interview skills by the faculty 

to the students. (2,3) 

Goal #11 5 respects and cares for the property of his employer and fellow workers . 

1. Set an example by protecting school property. (h) 

2. Sponsor projects that add to attractiveness of school. (h) 

3. Require that students respect property of other students. (3) 
k. Formulates cooperatively school regulations in this regard. (h) 

5. Has sanitation, safety, etc., programs at periodic intervals. Ch) 

6. Develop an operating inventory system for the school. (3) 
?• Provides safekeeping for employees and students' personal property. (2,3) 

8. Never takes advantage of his role to use employer property for 

personal use. (2) 

9. Realizes that ultimately he is accountable and responsible for all 
property under his control. 

10. Delegate authority and responsibility to each teacher and worker for 

certain sections of property. (2.1;) 

11. Adhere to and enforce school law and school board policy by periodically 
checking conditions of property and requesting appropriate 

maintenance. (7>U) 

12. Works with staff in planning activities. (2) 

13. Livite resource people of community to discuss with student what 

business employer expects of employees. (5) 
II+. Demonstrates to pupils and others his attitudes and respect by practicing 
the proper care and maintenance of the school plant which he operates 
and manages. 

15. Holds regular conferences to encourage the support of both teachers and 
pupils in caring for the school plant. (4.3) 

16. Plans and organizes custodial personnel and teachers and pupils to asstame 
a role and responsibility in the catre of the physical plant provided for 
their use. (U,2,3) 

17. Gather information relative to the cost of operation and maintenance 

of the school plant. (6) 

18. Conduct staff sessions on maintenance of appropriate school equipment. (2,U) 

19. Secure funds for out-of-school equipment maintenance. {h 

20. Lead teachers to have students to clean up dedc and work area. (2,3 

21. Have students establish school work habits. (3 

Goal #12: recogiizes that work is necessary and desirable . 

1. Create an atmosphere which fosters interest and enthusiasm for work. (h) 

2. Eliminate teachers who complsdn about their work. (2) 

3. Insist that the dignity of work be stressed in classwork. (2,3) 
k. Initiate work programs for students to earn money. (3) 
5. Spends appropriate time in supervision of instruction as well as 

admini strati on . (1,2,3) 
6* Plans and programs instructional activities that axe designed to show 

the necessity and desirability of work. (l) 

7. Selects and purchases materials and media that show the value and 

necessity of work in our society. (1+) 
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8. Provides opportunities within the school for pupils to recognize their 
learning activities as a form of work and its relationship to work in 
the real world. i2] 

9. Implements a well-balanced curriculum. (1. 

10. Develop a plan for educational credit for work experience. (1. 

11. Provide for student work and volunteer work on campus. (21 

12. Use outside workers in class and career guidance, etc. (h) 

Goal #132 understands and accepts the relationship of ri^ts to responsibility * 

1. Stress the association of ri^ts to responsibilities during staff 

meetings. 1 3) 

2. Leads the development of student ri^ts and responsibilities policy. (3j 

3. Can clearly define each staff rights and responsibilities. (21 
1+. Develops a parent statement on R & R and has a home-school program. (5j 
5« Allow students to be responsible for doing things. (2) 

6. Delegate responsibility along with ri^ts and privileges to students, 
teachers, and service workers. (2,3»i|) 

7. Require that teachers explain the responsibility that goes with ^ob. (21 

8. Makes an administrative decision on transfer of a student or teacher. (2,3) 

9. Takes a position in li^t of all facts presented and policy on dismissal 
or suspension. 

10. Is objective as possible in teacher evaluation. * 

11. Stresses the need among teachers to implement classroom practices that 
demonstrate the relationship of ri^ts to responsibilities in classroom 
management. (2) 

12. Plan and supervise in-service or staff development programs related to 
classroom practices in this area. (2) 

13* Plan with teachers instructional activities designed to give emphasis 

to this goal. (1,2) 

ll|. A well-balanced curriculum should be implemented to the extent that 

each individual will see that he cannot live alone. (l) 

Goal #ll|: knows how and where to obtain additional training and education . 

1. Insure that youth understand all options. (2) 

2. Makes a decision as to the degree or program desired based on needs 
assessment. 

3. Makes choice relative to matriculation in regard to commuting during 

school year, leave for quarter, summer session, etc. (h 
1|. Maintain adequate guidance service for former students. (3, 
5* Hold career and education programs using community. (5 

6. Permit students to visit training agencies. 

7. Obtains all bulletins from nearby colleges. 

8. Pos, all information about colleges on bulletin boaxd so that all may 
take advantage of the information. (3^ 

9. Plans and directs a program of guidance and counseling related to pupil 
needs for further education in achieving occupational and professional 

goals. (3) 

10. Selects and purchases materials, catalogs, bulletins, etc., relating to 

all types of post secondary institutions. (3) 

11. Plans and assigns the use of space for guidance and counseling activities 
in the school. 

12. Collect and house graduate catalogues in an appropriate location at 
the school. 
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13* Post printed circtilars pertinent to c\irrent graduate course offerings* (U) 
Ik. Encourage staff participation in workshops, seminars, and advanced 

study. (2] 

IS. Provide vocational counseling* (3 

16# Hold caareer day pirograms* \3 

17# Establish college career comer in library, (3 

18* Strengthen library skills. (3 

19* Promote use of library. (3 

20 • Uses comminity leaders and consultants* \5 

21# Develop and operate a staff development program* (2 

22* Understands and supports career guidance and planning for all students* (3 

23* Lead facility into counseling students generally* (2 

Goal #l5: takes pride in workmanship and gtccomplishment * 

1* Throu^ conferences with teachers stresses the importance and value of 

workmanship and sujcomplishment in all professioxial activities* (2) 
2* Demonstrates to both teachers and pupils a feeling and attitude of pride 
in the individual accomplishment of teachers and pupils for excellent 

and outstanding performance in the program of the school* (2,3) 
3* Gives recognition throu^ a variety of means to both pupils and teachers 

who have done their work well* ^ (2,3; 
U* Create an atmosphere which fosters interest and enthusiasm for learning 

and teaching* (^^ 

5* See that teachers demand the best work that each student can perform* (2i 

6* Have displays organized for good work of all types* (UJ 

7* Leads teachers on teaching each student to do his best all the time* {2j 
8* Develops an effective steiff development program and accomplishes goals 

within time set* (2/ 
9* Writes letters of appreciation to those persons that have participated 

or contributed time to school related activities* (2,3f5) 

10* The principal shares his own accomplishments with the staff* (2) 
11* The principal provides positive reinforcers to desirable examples of 

workmanship of the staff and students* (2,3) 
12* The principal recognizes the accomplishments of staff members and 

students* . (2»3) 
13* Assist facility in curricxilxim plaiming and goal objectives that aid the 

study in setting up personal goals for his own workmanship and ^ 

accomplishment* , '2i 

lU* Develops a plan to give recognition to those ^o do well* ^^/^\ 

1$. Review and give help to steiff in their efforts* (2^ 

16* Recognize staff for student learning* (2^ 

17* Recognize work of students with varying learning styles* (3; 

Goal #16: has the knowled^;^ and skills for manafa^ing person al finances* 

1* Assists staff (professional ^d non-professional) in getting 

information and help. (2 J 

2* Leadership to get included in school cxirriculum* (IJ 

3* Provides time for discussion and study in staff meetings* (2 J 

Sets up programs that a maximum number of students can study and ^ 
practice financial responsibility* 

$. Include provisions for tinits on personal money management* 

6* Have faculty demonstrate how the school lives within a budget* (2] 

7. Stress a good example by faculty* (2 J 
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8. Insure appropriate cxirriculom experience. ^ (l) 

9. Plans and programs instructional activities designed to teach knowledge 

and skills for managing personal finances. (l) 

10. Provides opportunities for teachers and pupils to participate in the 
preparation and development of the school budget. (2f3f6) 

11. Throu^ conferences interprets the budget of the school and presents 
the practices followed by the school in the management of its fiscal 

needs. (6) 
12* The principal is familiar with and practices accurate maintenance of 

financial records and fiscal management. (6) 
13. The principal establishes long range financial goals and outlines methods 

of obtedning these goails. 
Ik* Mathematics teachers should plan for foundations in math and economics. 

Goal #175 values and seeks sound mental and physical health throurfi good 
nutrition. 



1. Have local authorities give course in nutrition. 

2. Offer course for parents; PV programs. 

3. Encourage laboratory experiments to show value of good nutrition. 
k. Encourage faculty to keep trim and fit. 

S* Encourages teachers to ahaxe meals with students in the school lunchroom 

in preference to piromotion of snacks sold in the. school. 
6* Attends lunchroom managements meetings. 

7* Adjust school schedule if necessary to insure each student adequate time 
to eat. 

8. Develop mini-courses, etc., for students. 

9* Plans and directs adequate food service program for the school. 

10. Encourages and supports the development of an instructional program 
around good nutrition and its impact on the development of sound 

mental and physical health. (l) 

11. Interprets the food service pjrogram and its contribution to good health 

to the people in the community. (5) 

12. Offer well-directed home economics studies for both sexes. (l) 

13. Have ftinctioning student nutrition committee to work with school 
nutritionist. 

lU. See that school lunch program practices good nutrition. 
l5» Encourage participation in school lunch program. 

16. Encourages lunchroom paorticipation. 

17. ' Develops good P.E. and Health programs. 

18. Recognizes and rewsirds good mental and physical health instruction. 

Goal #18 s desires to acquire and maintain a healthful natural and physical 
environment . 

1. Initiates programs to make school a beautiful and healthy place to live. 

2. Maintain a healthful environment at school. 

3. Take field trips to see ecological damage or repair of damage. 
k* Have science courses stress relation of man to environment. 

5. Has an operational plan for attractive bulletin boards, displays, 

flowers, plants (inside and outside), library and centers of interest. (k) 

6. Cultivates appreciation for the aesthetic values througjh art, music, 
health and physical education, etc. 

7. Has supervised garbage pickup regularly. * 
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8. Keeps paper, cans, and waste paper off campus. 

9. Has assembly programs where cleanliness is stressed. 

10. Has campus beautification programs. 

11. He exemplifies and encourages a sensible physical fitness program for 
the staff and students. (2 

12. He encourages the staff and student body to assess and improve, if 
necessary, the physical environiaent of their own environment. (2 

13. Continually assesses the sanitary condition of the school plant, 
llf. Directs the activities of custodial personnel maintaining the 

facilities of the school in a healthful and sanitary condition. 

15. Continually assesses the sonic, visual, and thermal conditions in the 
school and directs the implementation of needed adjustnents and changes 
wherever required. 

16. Urge every teacher to be aware of need for ecology and teaching eveiy 
child to love and appreciate healthful environment. 

17 • Works with staff in planning and organizing. 

18. Involves students in their own school beauty and environment. 

19. Leadership to have this included in instructional program. 

20. Involving students in school and community beautification project. (3 

21. Encourage applied learning experience for student environmental 
improvement . 

Goal #19? practices resDonsible behavior when using public and private 
facilities . 

1. Develops a guide for school and student behavior in the conmiunity. 

2. Determine the behavior acceptable in your community and act accordingly. 

3. Involve staff in accepting this as an educational outcome. 
U. Have staff v/ork with students in establishing code of behavior during 

school and at school events beyond school ho^jirs. 

5. Initiate programs that will give students an opportunity to uraotice 
this. 

6. Demonstrate responsible use of school plant. 

7. Stress responsibility of staff and students for proper use of school. (2 

8. Have explanation of cash of needed repairs. 

9. Makes sure that facilities are in as good or better condition after 
.using than they v;ere before use* 

10. Obeys all fire rules of facility. 

11. Social activities in the school or community. 

12. Is exemplary in demeanor to youth groups. 

13* Plans and programs instructional activities designed to teach desirable 

behavior toward the use of public and private facilities. 
Ik* Encourages teachers and other school personnel to practice responsibility 

toward the use of public and private facilities. 
15» Develops policies and practices relating to disciplinary action when 

irresponsible behavior is practiced. 
16. Encourages the staff to stress responsible behavior of students during 

field trips and in their daily lives. 

Goal #20: has the skills necessary for further study or for entiy directly into 
the world of work . Possesses the attitudes and personal values that enable 
him to overcome adversity . 



1. Plan and program the facilities that are essential for the support of a 
program in occupational education. 



13» Plan and give direction to a program of student activities designed to 

practice democratic ideals in the school* (3) 

llf. Plan and provide facilities for students to have the opportunity to 
plan and practice democracy in their everyday lives at school* 

15. Student discipline policies reflect this goal. 

16. Involves students in foiraulating discipline policies. 

17. Promote democratic government. 

Goal #23: knows and practices socially acceptable behavior . 

!• Principal, faculty, and stsiff should set the example, and teach by word 

and action the best accepted behavior. (2 

2. Teach what is acceptable by group, class, and/or conmrunity. (3 

3. Supports the development of statements of such behavior. (2 
k» P2X)vide instructional program. (l 

5. Involves the home in the educational process. (5 

6. Plans and programs instructional activities designed to teach the meaning 

and consequences of alternative forms of social behavior. (l) 

7. Provides opportunity throu^i the instructional program to understand the 
extent and consequence of socially unacceptable behavior in the adult 

life and in the real world. (1) 

8. Plans and implements activities within the school which encoxirages pupils 
to practice and continually assess the acceptability and consequences of 

their own behavior* (3) 

9. Discusses with staff criteria for deteimining socially acceptable behavior 
in that operational environment. 

10. Choose teachers whose behavior is socially acceptable. , , 

11. Have students and parents set up social code for students. (5) 

Goal #21;: understands the emotional and social aspects of human sexuality . 
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1. Choose teachers who set example. (2) 

2. Have many opportunities for guidance by all faculty members. C2) 
3* Follows school board policy as to the curriculum in this regard* (1) 

Invites state consultants in this area to provide materials. (1) 

5. Knows and respects the position of parents on the issues. (5) 

6. Put this program over to students in an acceptable way. (3) 

7. Discuss the subject intelligently with staff and parents. (2) 

8. Assist staff to formulate appropriate curriculum guide. (2) 

9. Provides programs and handles problems fairly* (3) 

10. Is aware of equality of sexes and has policies. (2) 

11. Understands coimmmity pressures and limitations. (5) 

12. Uses doctors and ministers as consultants in courses relating to family 
living. (1) 

13. Gives leadership and direction in the develojHnent of a program of sex 
education acceptable to the community. (l) 

Ik* Interprets the need and justification for an instructional program that 
teaches children and youth about the emotional and social aspects of 

human sexuality. (1) 

1$. Assess the successes and failures of the instructional program in this 

area and directs needed changes when they are required. (l) 

Goal #25: has a tentative occupational or career goal and possesses an 
educational plan to achieve it . 

1. Analyze and interpret effectively the results of evalxxation for the 

achievement of stated goals, or the need for further diagnosis. (3) 
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2» Initiate a guidance program. (3) 

3. The selection of the counselors to head up this is too important. (2) 

U« Support a good guidance program. C3) 

5. Provide curriculum that permits explanation of careers. (1) 

6. Encourage students to set realistic and attainable goals. (3) 

7. He is familiar with the qualifications for a variety of school oriented 

job titles. (2) 

8. He outlines goals and methods of obtaining these goals. (2) 
9* Plans and programs an adequate exploratory program in career education. (l) 

10. Plan the use of facilities to provide space for this activity. (U) 

11. Encourages teachers to help students determine their career goals as soon 

as possible. (1) 

12. Guide students in studying for college or vocational training that will 

help achieve that goal. (3) 

13« Offers variety in currciulum. (l) 

1U« Has a plan for continuing education himself. (2) 

15 • Takes leadership in developing career guidance and planning. (3) 

16. Supports rewards for and provides program and help for career planning. (3) 

17 • Schedule curricular experiences to achieve objectives. (1) 

18. Movement of guidance into curricxxlum. (3/ 

19. Arrange staff development for each teacher to assume role. (2) 
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TOTAL or MINUTES PER DAY BY IVMCTIOMAL AREA 
FOR ALL THOMAS COUNTY PRINCIPALS 



Functional Area 


M 


T 


V 


T 
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Curriculum and Instruction 
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75 
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Fiscal Management 
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and Operations 
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Miscellaneous 
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Unclassified 
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.*781.5 



GRAND TOTAL 1U2U1.0 
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Athens, Georgia 30602 
Phone 404 - $42-3345 



University of Georgia 
College of Education 
G-IO Aderhoia Hull 



U E K 0 R A II D U M 



TO; 



FROLU Bdward A* Poole, Deputy Director 



DATE: June 5, 197k 

I am \friting to ask yoir assistance in the completion of ar importaait tasic 
in Project R*0*H*E* (Results Oriented lianagement in Education)* The six 
principals in Thomas County have been wozicing durina' the 1973-7U school 
year \txth the University of Georgia, a co^aaittee from the Teacher Education 
Council, and the Georgia Department of Education in identifying and developin/j 
coiiipetencies for public school principals in the State of Georgia* 

55iat part of Project R*0*K*E. concerned with principal competencies was 
initiated durijig the 197>7U fiscal year* As the Project continues next 
year, objectives include efforts directed tovrard iaiproving pareparation 
programs for public school administrators through active involvement of 
colleges and universities and public school adiairistrative personnel in 
the state* Objectives also include collecting infozaatiou useful to the 
Georgia Department of Education in moving to\/ard coiiij:;e csncy based certifi- 
cation and in-service training programs for administrators* 

To datO; 306 administrative competencies have been identified and classified 
into seven categories: Curricultmi-Instructiony Staff Personnel, Studenc 
Personnel^ Support Management, Schocl-Comsiunity laterface. Fiscal Ilianrgement, 
and System-Wide Policies and Operations* Tliese 306 coiapotency stateraents 
have been randomly assigned to one of three lists. Therefore, you are being 
asked to respond only to 102 statements, rather thaa the entire list. Ei^ty- 
four principals^ fifteen superintendents, tuenty members of the State 
Department of Education, and fifteen college insrtrucfcors are being asked to 
verify the competency statements. 

V/ithout your input, the Project cannot move fonrard to accomplish its goals 
and objectives* Me appreciate your participation and assistance. Please 
complete the response sheet and bacJc/pround information sheet and return it 
in the self-addressed, stamped envelope xathiii the week if possible. 



E/a>;dIa/ 



ERLC 



tsulf$ Ufliventty of Georgia 

®ri.«t.d CoUete of Education 

\^\ G 10 Adrrhoid Hall 

JVUonogtmenI ^ . 

|g ,0 Athens. Georgia 30602 

(Sducotion Phone 404 • S42*3343 



June S. I97k 



Bear Principal: 

Hithin the last few daj^s, you received a letter froa Clarence Lambert 
requesting your assistcrce in our Project • Itr. Lambert indicated that you 
vould be asked to respond to a questionnaire concerned with administrative 
coorpetencies. 

Project It.OaLE. (Results Oriented Ibnae«sent in Education) is coamitted 
to the task of identifying and devolopingt cairpetencies for public school 
principals in the State of Georgia. The Project is a cooperative effort 
involving tlie Georgia Department of Education> the Department of iSducational 
Administration at the University of Geor{i^a» and the abomas County School 
System. 

Ihat part of Project U.O.Ii.E. concerned with principal competencies was 
initiated during the 197>74 fiscal year. As the Project contiiuies next 
year, objectives include efforts directed toward improving preparation 
programs for Public School Administrators through active involvement of 
colleges and universities and public school administrative persoruiel in 
the state. In additionv objectives include collecting information useful 
to the Saate Department of Education in moving tovxard canpetency based 
certification and in-service training programs. 

You axe being asked to perform a very necessary and vital function at this 
time. I'ithout your input, the Project cannot move forward to accanplish 
its goals and objectives* Ue appreciate your participation and assistance. 
Please complete the response sheet and backgroxuid infnmation and return it 
in the self*addressed; stamped envelope \;ithin the week if possible. Thank 
you again. 



Sincerely yours ^ 




Edward A. Poole 
Deputy Director 



EAP;dkw 
Enclosures 

ERLC 370 



DIRECglOIIS 



V/e are requesting you to malce personal judgaeiits of the attached administrati\'€. 
competency statements in terms of their place in an ''optimally", functioning school 
prosrain. In a real sense \ie desire to kiiou your thinlcinff about the "ideal" use and 
importance of the conpetency statements. A key has been devised for making judg- 
wents about the competency statementSo As j^'ou proceed throu^Ji the itenS:? please 
use your personal kno\/ledge, perspective; and experience in selecting values from 
the key. 

Read each competency statement separately and do the follov/ing; 

a* Using the key at the top of each response sheet, select a numerical volne 
that best represents your jud^jiGnt concerning the '^ideal importance of 
the competency statement" and its "optimal frequency of use*'* For 
example, if you feel that competency statem3nt number one is hif^ in 
"ideal importance'- aiid avera/?e {3U% to 66;o of time) in ''optimal frequency 
of use** you \/ould select number nine (9)^ If you feel that competency 
statement number one is lou in "ideal importance" and Iiifdi to 100?S 
of time) in "opbimal frequency of use" you r/ould select number five (5)* 
For each statement, select the rating category that best fits your • judgmc .i 
of the competency in an "optimally" operating school prograja* 

b. After selecting a numerical value th:it represents your judgment of a 
particular statement, circle the number corrGGpondin{v to your choice 
in the appropriate place on the response sheet provided* 



Remember to judge each statement separately u sin.*^ the ke y^ Jo te that your 
response sheet has mora spaces than needed * Please use only the nu:nber of spaces 
on your response sheet necessary to arrive at one ratinr: for each statement. 



PLEASE USE TlfiS ELTCLOSED STAia?3D EiIVELOPE i^O rffinn^if YOUR RUS POIISE G IIEar idli) TliE 
?J!:'.)JIESTED BACKGRpUl:g lilFOrajL/iTIOiT UITirXU pV[E OF DATE liEGEXYED. IF YOU ilRE 

UifABLE TO RElURil IT \!lTilU ITIE lO^UESTED TT.T^ PEfllOD, VLVJ^n?. BSHUUil TTCS FOflifS AS 
300H AS POSSIBLE , 

Tlianlc you. 
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In ordei^ to describe the various judgin^y populations used in evaluating the 
competency statements, the followins information is respectlully requested* 

A&e Sex 



-Hducational levels Bachelor^ 
(check one) 

llasters 



lias tors + 
Doctox'a.te 



Current position 



Position held prior to current position 
irumber of years in current poc^ition 



ifuober of years in position prior to current position 



Total ;years of ^^erience in Public and Private education 
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ERLC 



POJal 1 

Ciirriculum/lnstruction • 

!• Includes interests of students in designing nevj curriculum 

2* Establishes curriculum committees to plan for the use of instructional 
materials 

3- Conducts needs assessment by having parents > student s^ and professional 
personnel prioritize the Goals for Georgia 

Utilizes field trips, audio-vinual, and other teaching aids in en- 
riching the instructional program 

5* Considers individual differences between students when developing 
instructional procedures 

6. Hatches decision mciking skills of teachers to particular curriculum 
aiid instruction problems 

?• Uses curriculum evaluation data in developing new curriculum 

8. Includes teachers in designing methods for evaluatiiig instruction 

9* Utilizes professional associates, specialists^ etc.^, in developing a 
new curriculum 

10. Reviews instructional material for use in the classroom 

11* Halces use of standardized instruments when evaluating the educational 
program 

12* Ilaintains an adequate achievement testing program for diagnostic and 
educational purposes 

13* Periodically assesses the effectiveness of teaching methods 

ll|. Designs instructional objectives in line v;ith r^ystem-v;ide. instruc- 
tional goals 

15* Develops instructional miits to aciiieve educational goals and ob- 
jectives 

16. Plans instructional units that include specific bdiavioral objectives 
for learners 

17* Plans curriculum schedules that reflect staff curriculum organization 
(e.g.., time, place, subject matter, staff) 

18* Structures learning experiences to be consistent v;ith established 
educational objectives 

19- Assists teachers in developing skills related to solving instructional 
problems 

'20. Works with teachers in evaluating the instructional climate in the 
classroom 
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CurriouluVlnstxuction (Continued) 



21. Assists teachers in interpreting standardized test results 

22. Identifies various standards and procedxires for evaluating the 
effectiveness of instruction 

23* Uses parents^ teachers, and students in evaluating the school currlc- 
ulum and instructional program 

2h* Identifies alternative educational plans for students consistently 
failing as a result of regular classroc»n instruction 

25. Designs a curriculum v/hich meets individual leaimer needs 

26. Utilizes laymen and experts for evaluating the school curriculum and 
instructional p-^ogram 

27* Uorlcs v;ith teachers in designing classroom environments conducive to 
learning 

28. Utilizes research evidence in the pirofessional literature when 
planning educational programs 

29. Utilizes age-grade distributions of students in formulating instruc- 
tional needs 

30. Establishes appropriate procedures for evaluating progress tov/ard 
instructional objectives 

31. Plans student performance criteria in subject matter areas with 
teachers 

32. Includes parents, teachers > and students in planning educational 
programs 

33* Aids the classroom teacher in formulating learning strategies for 
students 

3h^ Establishes educational objectives and goals to adequately rei:iect 
community needs 

35- Has weekly meetings with department heads to discuss ciirriculum 
problems 

36. Circulates a bulletin or nevisletter periodically describing what is 
being done in the school's subject matter areas 

37 « PiX)vides for teacher suggestiomi in designing nev; ctirricula 

38. Organizes regularly scheduled meetings with instructional staff to 
assess attainment of instxuctional objectives 

39* Establishes procedures for modifying ctLrriciilum content and 
organization 
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Form 1 

Curricul\ain/ln8truction (Continued) 

ho* Utilizes instructional models as a 'basis for making cuxricular 
decisions 

hi* Eaiploys valid behavioral criteria in evaluatinjf the effectiveness of 
curricula 

U2» Designs a system for developing school curricula and objectives 
k3* Evaluates materials used for instruction 
l^li* Assesses curriculum effectiveness 
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staff Personnel 



!• Assigns decision making tasks to lower staff commensurate with their 
organizational responeiMlity 

2. Stimulates faculty to participate in educational conferences held 
within school and/or district 

3* Assesses individual differences among staff to facilitate more 
efficient utilization of skills and abilities 

Gathers information about teaching practices by observing teachers 
in classrooms 

Encoura/^s staff to recognize and commend worthwhile accompliehments 
of students 

6. Systematically plans for utilization of staff 

?• Implements programs to solve classroom problems encountered by 
teachers 

8. Uses in-service training to improve teaching personnel 

9* Communicates to staff scheduled times and places for committee work 

10. Conducts formal and infonnal surveys to assess staff interests and 
needs 

11* Informs staff personnel of v;eekly calendar commitments 

12* Interprets existing community concerxxs to professional school staff 

13* Plans to increase teachers* understanding of students by allowing 
teachers to review students' cumulative records 

lU* Seeks content applicable to in-service training of personnel froK a ^" 
variety of sources 

15* Communicates to staff available professional literature services 

16, Commxmicates to school staff ways in wliich they can contribute to 
community improvement 

17* Plans regularly schediaed teachers' meetings for discussing current 
professional issues 

18. Designs a system for involving teachers in evaluating the school's 
operation 

19 • Trains teachers in the use of a variety of media (e.g., audio-visual 
equipment; library resources^ etc.) 

20. Specifies job functions of the staff in behavioral terms 
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Staff Personnel (Continued) 



ERIC 



21* Plans informal interaction with teaching staff to discuss student 
progress 

22. Communicates clearly defined policies and procedures for making 
instructional program decisions to staff 

23* Incorporates a variety of evaluation procedures for staff members to 
evaluate their effectiveness 

2U* Designs staff workshops to meet particular program needs 

2$. llakes instructional staff assignments in a manner that best facili- 
tates learning outcomes 

26. Invites staff participation in decision making concerning school 
policies 

27 • Designs staff personnel policies and procedures for promotion 

28. Holds periodic meetings with teachers to acquaint them with admini- 
strative policies and procedixres 

29* Interprets system decisions and priorities to the instructional and 
non-instructional staff 

30* Schedules non-instructional activities for teachers (e.g., school 
assemblies, money collection, special eventSi etc.) to facilitate 
efficient operation of the school 

31. Interchanges personnel within system to meet program needs 

32. Dissemixxates recommendations for school program changes to the entire 
staff 

33. Establishes evaluation guidalines allowing staff being evaluated to 
participate in selection of evaluation instruments 

31^. Plans to disseminate professional literature ^ists for instructional 
staff development 

3$. Includes staff in plajining procedures for supervising personnel 
information 

36. ' V/rites administrative and/or supervisory bulletins to communicate 

district/school policies to staff 

37. Communicates board recommendations to the staff for their suggestions 
and evaluation 

38. Designs staff positions by using job analysis skills 

39. Informs teaching staff of specific roquirenents for each teaching 
position in terms of needed preparation, training,^ axxd experience 
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Staff Pereonnel (Continued) 

kO^ Designs v;ith staff the improvement of personnel welfare and employee 
benefits programs 

1*1 • Discusses behavioral management strategies with teachers 

U2. Assists teachers in developing more effective practices for attaining 
instructional objectives 

1*3- Requires staff to effectively evaluate attitudes toward' instruction 

hh* Establishes staff committees to study personnel problems and policies 

kS* Plans in-service t f liUng around the results of staff evaluation 

1|6. Delegates rciponsil vlity fcr supervising teachers to department 
chairmen or snbjt^c^ i ..t;te • consultants 

kl- Utilizes stnt^f in pl.^*jf>. procedureit for solving professional 
problems 

1|3* Plans a school int;urance program for staff 

h9^ Trains members of the professional staff to assume administrative 
roles in liis abcence 

50. Encourages teachers to participate uith their classes in state, local, 
or national contests 

51 • Organizes committees for studying professional staff salaiy schedules 

52. Communicates instructional needs and expectations to staff 

53- Plans adequate resources for staff to acquire instructional technlcju^s 
and skills 

Sk- Uses ^'expert** teachers laodels for in-cervice training progr<ims 

55* Supplies staff with current information regarding posaible personno?. 
benefits within the existing school system 

56. Interprets established salary schedules to staff 

57* Explains professional evaluation procedures to staff 

58 • Exposes teachers to innovative and creative educational methods and 
instructional techniques 

59* Formulates wage and salary plans for non-instructional personnel 

60, Communicates to staff policies and procedures used for promotion 

61. Selects prospective employees according to established employment 
guidelines 
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Staff Personnel (Continued) 



62« Advises teachers of individual student ri^ts and responsibilities 

63. Uses consensual agreeuent as a means of solving staff differences 

concomins policies and procedures 

Communicates to teachers the importance of objective pupil evaluation 
procedures 

65 • Ilaintains an orientation pro(p:am for new staff meobers 

66. Familiarizes assistant principal with all aspects of the school's 
administration 

67. Communicates to staff proceedings of board of education meetings 

66^ Assess staff personnel policies (e.g. 9 salaxy schedules^ pirovisions 
for sick leave) to improve employment conditions 

69. Conmiunicates to staff- the importance of professional identificacion 
and development 

70. Obtains feedback from staff vhen implementing chances in district 
and school level administrative procedures 

71* Vrites notes of commendation to those \Aio perfoxa jobs veil 

72» Allo^/s lcv;er staff to make decisions concerning routine daily tasks 
(e.g., bus schedule, student discipline, b^lildin^J schedules, extra- 
curricular activities, orgr»ni2ucior*s* etc.) 

73* Utilizes appropriate techniques and instrunents in evaluating the 
performance of non-instructional staff 

74* Solicits administrative reccxnmondations from pr:>fe8sional staff 
concerning specific pxvoblems and issues requiring; solutions 

75* Trains teachers to lead sxoupc and parent meetinss 

76. Confers vrith staff persor^ael concerning professional problems and 
issues 

77* Evaluates the effectiveness of in-se^rvico trai^oing uith inst-riotional 
and non-instructional personnel 
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FOBH 3 
Student Personnel 



1. Plans conferences to interpret the professional evaluating of 
students, to parents » teachers^ counselors 

2. Prioritizes student personnel problems needin£: solution 
3* £\raluates student activities progrsa 

Plans policies and procedures regulatinir violations of scbooX rules 

llaintains policies and procedures eoveming student violations of 
school rules 

6. Develops policies aiid procedures Governing the grade placeaent of 
students 

*!• Schedules times to 'be available to students for informal inter?5ction 

8* Plans an adequate counseling program for students uaing school 
counselors and/or academic advisors 

$• Collects follow-up infotsaation on foxmer students to improve student 
personnel services 

10* Implements a system to acliieve regular attendance by students 

11. Pevelops a plan to involve sttidents in academic decisions 

12. Solicits ideas and opinions froia students in changin^f policies and 
operating routines of the school 

13* Communicates with student representatives and groups (e.g.i stixdent 
government association* <;lass officers) concerning student/school 
sponsored projects 

111* Uses available comraunity service ti^cncies in plfm*iin^ a pro,ri:«ni to 
meet children's special needs 

!$• Posts weekly schedules of student activicies and events to inform 
students of upconing school activities enc ^':veuts 

l6. Evaluates the effectiveness of jitudent peraoimel services 

17* Supports school activities prograjn by activo participation and 
attendance 

18. iiiintains a system of cliild accounting and attendance 

19* identifies ways in v/hich teachers can provide students with 
opportunities for self-^evaluation 

20* Organises guidance and counseling services for students 
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Student Personnel (Continued) 



21# Establishes appropriate cliannels for assessing student complaints 
22. Ilaintains cumulative records on students 

23* Plans a student information record system as part of the school 
guidance program 

2U* Establishes a student committee for broadening the student 
activities program 

2$. I'lakes avstilable to students occupational and educational information 
derived from community and professional sources 

26. Commends students \;ho are involved m outstanding academic projects 

27. Designs student activities programs to reflect educational objectives 
of the school 

28 ♦ llaintcLins standards for participation in student activities 

29* Plans pupil and parent orientation meetings for new students to 
familiarize them with schools 

30* Assess pupils' attitudes concerning the educational program 

31* Takes effective action on discipline matters requiring liis inter- 
vention 

32. ' Utilizes teachers and other school personnel in designing guidance 
programs for students 

33* Disseminates to students up-to-date publication of school rules ^ 
procedures, aiid regulations 

34« Includes guidance personnel information vhen relevant to mald.ng 
decisions 

35* Maintains a written statement of student ri^^its and responsibilities 
within the school 

364 Designs a guidance program which makes occupational and educational 
information available to stuO.ents 
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POPuI k 

Support I-laxiagement 



I* Establishes policies and procedures governing transportation emez^ 
gencies ' 

2* Organises a coznmittee to study school transportation problems 

3* Luplements an effective distribution and storage system for materials 

Ccnaplies with all local, state » and federal health regulations 
affecting food preparation and services 

5* Develops a system for implementing emergency drills 

6« Orders necessary supplies according to budget guidelines 

7* Establishes a system of rules and regulations governing transportation 
in accordaxu:e with national > state « and local lavrs 

8. Informs staff of legal mandates that affect school operations 

9» Schedules students* cafeteria times to facilitate efficient operation 
of food services 

10. Organizes staiff building and resources consistent with accomplishinff 
educational goals 

11* Coordinates non-instructional seirvices to accomplish instructional 
goals 

12. Requires personnel to follo\; existing transportation rules and 
regulations 

13* Requires maintenance staff to f^valuate school facilities and repox't 
maintenance and operation needs 

111* Distributes rales and rcj^ulations governing safety procedures to 
appropriate personnel 

l5* Presents plans for financing new facilities to the board of educatioai 

l6* Uses an inventoiy system to assess equipcaent needs 

17. Communicates to the custodial staff the importance of maintaining 
the physical plant 

lO. Ilaintains necessary equipment and supplies to illsl^re efficient 
maintenance of school plant 

19* Coordinates servico.3 necessary for optimum utilization of existing 
facilities 

20. Requires food service personnel to plan weekly menus 
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Support Ilanagmftnt (Contlxuxed) 

21 • Requiroc x!»intenance personnel to inspect transportation eciuipment 

22. Establishes a system of repair maintenance 

23 • Supervisee tho auxiliary services of the school 

2U» Establishes a system for training new maintemmce porsoxuiel 

25 • Designs areas of the school plant to stoire materials and equipment 

26. Uses valid assessment procedures in evaluating the pliysical plant 

27. ESnploys qualified mechanics to maintcdn efficiency of transportation 
equipment 

20 > Plans registiration times and procedures for the school 

29. Develops systems required to meet state and local firo standards for 
safety 

30. Supervises maintenance personnel in operating the physical plant 
31* Periodically inspects school plant facilities 

32. Establishes rules and regulations governing the appropriate use of 
school property 

33 • Supervises the cafeteria services 

3U* Ansvrers questions raised by staff ooveming safety rules and 
regulations 

35* Completes USDA forms required in purchasing commodities for school 
lunch program 

36. Fulfills maintenance requests using budgetary guidelines 
37 • Develops a system of supply distribution 
38* Initiates a system of preventive maintenance 

39* Proctires needed equipment, supplies y buildings, materials as needed ti 
operate the school 

l^O* Keeps legal documents explicating transportation system regulations 
l^l* Assesses supply needs of the school 

1^2 • Schedules repairs in conjunction with maintenance staff 
1^3 • Evaluates the auxiliary services of the school 
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PORII 5 

School<»Coimzrunlty Interface 



!• Establishes chaiinels for obtaixiiag evaluative feedback from 
coDamunity members regarding school programs 

2* Works with professional groups in the community in designing plans 
for evaluating school-community projects 

3* Utilizes appropriate data in analyzing enrollment projections 

k* Incorporates available community resources into the curriculm plan 

5* Plans regularly scheduled parent-teacher meetings 

6* Writes press releases for publication in mass media (e.g., news- 
papers , radio, TV, etc.) 

?• Designs a program for publicizing school operation to the community 

0* Describes aims and goals of the school so they are clearly iinderstood 
by members of the coaaronity 

9* Develops communication chamiels with parents and local community 

10. Determines services i/liich the school can provide for community 
improvement 

11. Conducts meetings with parents to explain the school's programs 

12» Has regularly scheduled conferences with parents to discuss pupil 
progress 

13* Evaluates conditions in the community affecting student performance 
in schools 

ll|. Holds information exchange meetings v/ith community organizations 

l5» Interprets the school's educational program objectives and board 
policies to the community 

16. Asks for cooperation from community agencies in providing special 
services for the school 

17* Considers the educafcional aims of the community \'hen formulating 
administrative practices 

l8. Informs members of the community of volunteer services needed in the 
school 

19* Utilizes services of community agencies in improving social conditions 
impairing school performance of students 

20. Provides opportunities for community groups to visit and become 
familiar with the school 
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School-CooBBunity Interface (Continued) 



21. Kikes available resources and services of the school to facilitate 
conuQunity sponsored projects 

22. Diagnoses special interest and pressure groups that exist in the 
cozmminity 

23. Assists PTA or other parent-community giroups in school activities 

2U* Works vrith conmiunity members in identifying available resources for 
8upportin{; the educational program 

25* Plans orientation programs for new board members to familiarize them 
with his school 

26. Assesses vrliat the community expects the school to contribute to its 
development 

27 • Initiates school-community recreation programs for the school 
28 * Schedules time to meet v;ith members, of comaiunity 
29* Establishes a parent-teacher organization 

30. Commends community groups for mutual cooperation with the school's 
staff 

31 • Describes to the coraniunity services v:hich the school can contribute 
to community development 

32. Designs a joint curriculum committee consisting of members drawn from 
comnninity^ PTA, and school orgmuzations 

33* Conducts an adult education program for community members 

3U. Speaks to public agencies or civic groups regarding school programs, 
policies, needs > etc* 

35* Involves school-community groups in developing school policy 
statements 

36. Communicates the importance of acadeaiic acliievement to parents 

37 ♦ Plans a community public relations program 

38. Interprets school organizational changes to the community 

39* Encourages community use of school facilities 

kO* Commiuiicates changes in curriculum and teaching practices to parents 

1|1. Designs plans for involving parents and community in the school's 
extra-curricular activities 

U2. Utilizes survey and analysis techniques to evaluate community 
attitudes toward school programs 
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FORI 6 
Fiscal MrnEfiement 



1. Develops for the superintendent a school "buildinc budget reflecting 
^ sotuad educational priorities 

2* Includes community census figures to plan building needs 

3» Makes public reports of financial expenditures 

U» I'lakes periodic financial reports as required by governmental agencies 

Considers local tax base v/hen planning fiscal budgets 

6a Communicates the rules and regulations governing expenditures of fund*, 
of school 3.unch program to lunchroom personnel 

?• Projects staffing needs based on financial resources 

0. Collects information necessary to relate budget priorities to the 
goals and objectives of the instructional program 

9* Purchases instructional materials within .budgetary limits 

10. llakes recommendations for the improvement of pliysical facilities 
(e.g.» classroom fumisliings^ building additions ^ grounds) 

11. iiakes decisions about instructional materials and equipment utilizing 
budgetary constraints 

12. Uses cost analysis techniques in implementing the school budget 

13* Recommends financial budgets to local board of education and other 
governmental agencies as required by la\/ 

Ih* Purchases services and materials in accordance \iith the financial 
budget and with authorization of the board of education 

!$• Kakes necessary arrangements to obtain adequate insurance coverage 
for employees 

l6* Identifies sources of revenue beyond those allocated by the district 

17* Collects from the board of education policies governing internal 
cLCCounts and audits 

lO* Provides superintendent with information needed for financial audits 

19. Uses budgetary guidelines to structure school activities 

20. Designs the school budget in line v;ith district educational goals 

21. Designs an efficient storage and retrieval system for school records 

22. Implements a system to monitor factors determining the financial base 
of his school 



Form 6 

Fiscal Ilaxiafiement (Continued) 



23. Adninisters the school budget in accordance with legal requirements 

2l|. Establisnes a cost accounting system for monitoring mciintenance and 
repairs 

25. Establishes an evaluation system to assess the effects of special 
expenditxires in the total school budget 

26. Makes recommendations to the board of education for a salary schedule 
change 

27. Prepares financial statements and reports as reqtdred to meet legal 
guidelines 

28. Establishes guidelines to insure that the school receives maximum 
benefits from available funding sources 

29. ,Maint€dns a bookkeeping and accounting system to meet Gtats 
Depajrtment of Education requirements 

30. Delegates to appropriate persons responsibility to implement policies 
governing internal accounting 

31 • Acquires special funding from private foundations and public agencies 
(e.g., grants, i^esearch projects, etc.) 

32. Constructs a budget wliich provides resources and money to implement 
the educational program 
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POffil 7 

System-Wide Policies and Operations 



1. Makes reports to the Central Office concerning school, community, 
staff, and siJUdent developments as req\ured 

2. Designates functions of operational units witliin his school in line 
with system-vide policies and procedures 

3. Makes recommendations to superintendent concerning tenure or diemissa? 
of staff members 

k* Organizes school staff in order to implement educational goals of the 
school system 

S* Plans with the superintendent the most effective means of passing 
district referendums 

^. Requires Central Office to delineate his decision making 
responsibility 

Utilizes board recommendations in revising educational plans 

0. Identifies program goals and objectives \;Mch are consistent with 
school district goals 

9» Implements system-wide policies for transferring students witlun 
the system 

10. Communicates to the board of education and district representatives 
the importance of opportunities for periodic, cooperative evaluation 
of personnel policies 

11. Clarifies decision making responsibility to subordinates 

12. Presents educational plans to the board of education for their review 

13* Makes recommendations to superintendent for the improvement of 
physical facilities (e.g., classroom furnishings^ building 
addit i ons >- groiinds ) 

lU. Communicates to board his specific responsibilities and duties as 
designated by Central Office 

!$• Translates average daily attendance figurea into instructional units 

l6. Collects documents describing the state textbook ordering plans 

17* Collects statistical information periodically requested by the 
District Office 

l8. Ifekes recommendations to superintendent for transferring professional 
personnel to other schools in the system 

!$• Utilizes services of subject matter specialists assigned system-wide 
responsibilities 
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Form 7 , . 

System-V/ide Policies and Operations (Continued; 

20. Works vdth the board of education in planniiig school programs and ^. 
policies 

21. llakes reconmendations to superintendent conceminfi prospective 
employees 

22. Invites board members to visit hie school and become familiar with 
its operation 

23. Communicates individual teacher grievances to superintendent when 
needed 

21^. Provides Central Office staff with documents clarifying the 
school's procedures, rules, and regulations 

25. Implements medically sound policies approved by the board of educatio:- 

26. Aids the district in clarifying short and long ranf-e goals AjiTich are 
educationally sound and administratively fer-sible in Ms school 

27.. Implements school board policies affecting school personnel 

28. Works \/ith superintendent in planning district-wide educational floalo 

29. Consults with Central Office staff on educational and organizational 
matters 

30. Discusses staff personnel problems with other principals in his 
district 

31. Adapts board policies and administrative reguLations to fit 
situations tliat exist in his school 

32. Identifies existing problems in the school and relates to long 
range pi aiming of the district 
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FOIM 8 

!• Incorporates available comnunity resources into the curriculum plan 

2. Writes press releases for publication in mass meclia (e.g. > 
newspapers, radio, T^/, etc) 

3* Includes guidance personnel infoiination t;hen relevnnt to maJcing 
decisions 

Posts v/eekly schedules of student activities and events to infoim 
students of upconing- school activities? and events 

Interchanges personnel v/itliin system to meet program needs 

6. Plans a coimminity public relations prograa 

7. Interprets the school's educational proeraju objectives and board 
policies to the commimity 

0. Assists teachers in developing skills related to solving instructional 
problems 

9. Plans policies and procedures regulating violations of school rules 

10. Collects from the board of education policies governing internal 
accounts and audits 

II* Establishes a parent-teacher organization 

12. Identifies prograjn ^^^r^als etnd objectives which are consistent \/ith 
school district goals 

13- Assess staff personnel policies (e.g., salary schedules, provisions 
for sick leave) to improve ^^mployment conditions 

lU. Designs student activities programs to reflect educational obiectivo's 
of the school 

15^ Schedules students » cafeteria times to facilitate efficient 
operation of food services 

16. Maintains policies and procedures governing student violations of 
school rules 

17- Includes teachers in designing methods for evaluating instruction 

18. Organizes regularly scheduled meetin.^.'s with instructional staff 
to assess attainment of instructional objectives 

19* Trains teachers in the use of a variety of media (e.g.^ audio-visual 
equipment, library resources, etc.) 

20. Orders necessaxy supplies according to budget guidelines 
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FoisB 8 (Continued) 



21. OrGanizos school staff in order to impleoent educational coals of the 
school system 

22« Allox^s lower staff to ctako decisions concerning routine daily tasks 
(e.g., bus schedule I student discipline^ buildinff schedules t extra* 
curricular activities, organizations ^ etc,) 

23* Identifies existing: problems in the school and relates to long range 
planning of the district 

2k* Implements prosrams to solve classroom problems encountered by 
teachers 

2S* llakes decisions about instructional materials and equipment utilisinif 
budgetary constraints 

26. Designs a guidance program which makes occupational and educational 
information available to students 

27« Determines services wliich the school can provide for community 
impTOvement 

28. Assesses individual differences among staff to facilitate more 
efficient utilization of sicills axid abilities 

29 • Purchases instructional materials within budgetary limits 

30. Supervises the cafeteria services 

31* Specifies job functions of the staff in behavioral terms 

32. Consults v/ith Central Office staff on educational and organizational 
matters 

33* Coordinates non«-instructional services to accomplish instructional 
goals 

3U* Collects documents describing the state textbook ordering plans 

35* Coordinates sexrvices necessary for optimum utilization of existing 
facilities 

36. Trains members of the professional staff to assume administrative 
roles in his absence 

37* Establisl^es educational objectives and goals to adequately reflect 
community needs 

38. Reviews instructional material for use in the classroom 

39* Advises teachero of individual student's rights and responsibilities 

kO* Communicates the importance of academic achievement to parents 
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ill. Initiates a system of preventive xoainienance 

Works with the board of education in planning school programs and 
policies 

Ii3* Besifins plans for involving parents and community in the schocl^s 
extra-curricular activities 

hh. Establishes staff cosciittees to study personnel problems and policies 

US* Utilizes services of coioounity agencies in inprovinfr social conditioiui 
impairing school performance of stiidents 

1*6. Schedules non-instructional activities for teachers (e*e*t school 
assemblies > money collection, special events, etc.) to facilitate 
efficient operation of the school 

hi* Communicates with student representatives and groups (e.g. > student 
government association, class officers) conceminc student/school 
sponsored projects 

1*8. Assesses supply needs of the school* 

1*9 • Requires food service personnel to plan weekly menus 

50. Commends students v;ho axe involved in outstanding academic projects 

51. Uses in-service training to improve teaching personnel 

52. Clarifies decision maJdn^ responsibility to subordinates 

53 • Communicates to school staff x/ays in \/hich they caii contribute to 
comaimity improvement 

Sh* Requires personnel to follow existing transportation rules and 
regulations 

Interprets school orgJinizational claaaiges to the community 

56. Designs vith staff the improvement of personnel welfare auid employee 
policies 

57 • Comiiiunicates clearly defined policies and procedures for making 
instructional program decisions to staff 

50* Disseminates reconunendations for school program changes to the entire 
staff 

59* Evaluates the effectiveness of student personnel cervices 

60. Evaluates the effectiveness of in-service training with instructional 
and non-instructional personnel 

61. Holds periodic meetings \.dth teachers to acquaint them with 
administrative policies and procedures 

9^. ,.0 408 
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62. Contidtn Individuftl difftrsncet between ttudenti irfitu d«vtlppiiis 

instructiondl procedures 

63^ Plans orientatioii progran? for neu l)oard oefibers to familiarize 
tliem with hia school 

Ck. Provides Central Office staff vith documents clarifying the 
school*s proceaoresy rules^ and regulations 

65* Utilizes services of subject matter specialists assigned siysteB*vide 

responsibilities 

66. Periodically assesses the effectiveness of teaching methods 

67 « CoQzauxUcates to teachers the xxnportance of objective pupil 
evaluation procedures 

68 « tiakes recommendations to superintendent for tlie improvement of 
pliyoical facilities (e.g., classroom furnishings^ building 
additions » grounds) 

69* Utilizes appropriate techniques and instruments in evaluating the 
performance of non<»instructioual staff 

70* Administers the school budr^t in accordance with legal requireoents 

71. Speaks to public agencies or civic croups recarding school programs t 
policies^ needs 9 etc* 

72. Ilakes use of standardized instruments when evaluating the educational 
program 

73. Collects information neceseais'- to relate budget priorities to the 
goals and objectives of the instructional pirogram 

%. Delegates responsibility for supervising teachers to deparlacnt 
chairmen or subject laatter consultants 

75* Vrites administrative and/or supervisory bulletinc to connuriicate 
district/school policies to staff 

76. Implements an effective distribution auid storage rystem for r^aterials 

77. Designs a system for developing school curricula and objectives 

78. Supervises maintenance personnel in operating the physical plant 

79. Hecomaends financial budcets to local board of education and other 
governmental a^ncies as required by lavr 

80. Plans conferences to interpret the professional evaluating of 
students « to parents, teachers* counselors 

81. Connunicates to stsLff available professional literature services 
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82* Besif^is a joint currictaura comittee consisting of aembers drawn 
from ccoauxiity^ VTA, and school organizations 

C3« Establishes ^^uidelinee to insixr^ tliat ths school receives aaxiaus 
benefits fros available funding sources 

8U* Ehcourages coiascunity ^^se of school facilities 

C5« Sxposes teachers to imiovative and creative educatioxial aethods 
and instructional techniq[ues 

06* Holds infoxnation exchange oeetincs with coimunitjr or^snisntifma 

07* OrG^nises c^idance and counseling; services for students 

08 • Projects staffing needs based on financial resources 

09* Initiates school-comctmity recreati(Hi prograffls for the school 

90. Assists teachers in interpreting standardised test results 

91 • Includes coomunity census fi^^ures to plan building needs 

92* Infoxns cenbers of tlie comaunity of volunteer services needed in 
the school 

93* Plaices recocimendations for the improvement of physical facilities 
{e.Q.i classroom furru8hin<:s, buildin^T additions « c^^mids) 

9U^ Infozcs staff personnel of veekly calendar coiDaitaents 

95» Delegates to appropriate persons responsibility to implement policies 
eovemin(x internal accounting 

96. Oriijanizes staff building and resources consistent vitii accoaplichine 
educational {i^als 

97 ♦ Develops policies and procedures goveniinj the grade placenjant of 
students 

96. Coflimunicates to board his specific responsibilities and duties as 
desi(?vated by Central Office 

99* Matches decision toalcins nkills of teachers to particular 
curriculum and instruction problems 

100» Pwcures needed equipment ^ supplies ; buildings, materials as needed 
to operate the school 

101 • fivaluates student activities projrran 

102. Supports school activities program by active participation and 
attendance 
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POEM 9 

1* Presents plans for financing nevr facilities to the board of education 

2. Stinulates faculty to participate in educational conferences held 
within school and/or district 

3* Implements medically scomd policies approved by the board of eductftioix 

Establishes appropriate procedures for evaluating progiress toward 
instxnictional objectives 

5. Plans adequate resources for staff to acquire instructional technique:, 
and skills 

6. Employs qualified mechanics to meiintain efficiency of transportation 
equipment 

?• Formulates wage and salary plans for non-instructional personnel 

8. Plans in-service training around the results of stsiff evaluation 

^. Makes recommendations to the board of education for a salaiy schedule 
cliange 

10. Develops a system of supply distribution 

11. Uses consensual agreement as a means of solving staff differences 
concerning policies and procedures 

12. Organizes a committee to study school tran^^portation problems 

13 • Develops systene required to mee+- state and local fire standards for 
safety 

lU* Plans regularly scheduled teachers meetings for discussing current 
professional issues 

1$. Describes aims and goals of the school so they are clearly understood 
by members of the community 

16. Designs a curriculum which meets individual learner needs 

17 • Translates average daily attendance figurea into instructional tinits 

18. Invites staff participation in decision malcing concerning school 
policies 

19. Takes effective action on discipline matters requiring his interventiox 

20. Informs stciff of legal mandates that affect school operations 

21. Conducts formal and informal surveys to assess staff interests and 
needs 
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22. Utilizes staff in planning proceduz^s for solving professional 
problems 

23« Uses an inventoiy system to assess equipment needs 

2U« Considers local tajc base when planning fiscal budget 

25* Maintains necessary equipment and supplies to insure efficient 
maintenance of school plant 

26. Provides for teacher suggestions in designing new cxirricula 

27. Identifies sources of revenue beyond those allocated by the district 

28. Establishes curriculum committees to plan for the use of instructional 
materieds 

29* Solicits administrative recommendations from professional staff 
concerning specific problems and issues requiring solutions 

30 > Disseminates to .students up-to-date publication of school rules, 
procedures, and regulations 

31. Plans curriculum schedules tliat reflect staff cuirriculum organization 
(e«g«y time, place.^ subject matter^ staff) 

32. Communicates to staff scheduled times and places for committee work 

33* Confers with staff personnel concerning professional problems and 
issues 

3U» Reqiures staff to effectively evaluate attitudes tox/aid instruction 

35* Encourages teacher.? to participate x/ith their classes in state, 
locals or national contests 

36. Works with community members in identifying available resources for 
supporting the educational program 

37« Interprets existing community concerns to professional school staff 

3O. Interprets system decisions and priorities to the instractional and 
non-instructional staff 

39» Collects statistical information periodically requested by the 
district office 

UO* Organizes committees for studying professional staff salarj'' schedules 

Ul. Schedules time to meet with members of community 

k2. Discusses behavioral management strategies \;ith teachers 
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k3. Communiccotcs to staff the L-nportance of professional identification 
aiid developaent 

iiU* Provides superintendent with information needed for financial audits 

Wakes recommendc tions to superintendent concerning prospecitve 
employees 

Provides opportunities community groups to visit and l)ecome familiar 
with the school 

ll7. Keeps legal documents explicating transportation system regulations 

148. Communicates to the custodial staff the importance of maintaining 
the physical plant 

149. Develops a system for imples^enling emergency drillc 

50. Identifies various standards and procedures for evaluating the 
exfectivonoss of ln*:?truction 

51. Assiipis decisicn mnlcing tasks to lov/er staf f commensurate \/iLh 
their organizp-tional renponsibility 

52. Informs teacliing staff of specific requirements for each teaching 
position in terms of needed preparation ; tiylning^ and experience 

53. Commends ccaizmmity groups for mutual cooperation uiLh the school's 
staff 

Maintains a boorw>ecping and accounting syste^r io meet State Departmenr 
of Education requirements 

Assists teachers in developing more effective practices for attaining 
instructional objectives 

56* Utilises professional assonidtes^ specialists, etc , in developing a 
new curriculum 

57* Plans an adequate counseling prograia for students using school 
counselors and/ox academic advisors 

58. liakes necessar-/ arrangements to ob\;ctin adeq'oate insurance coverage 
for employees 

?9. Designs staff posr.tions by using job analysis ckill^ 

60. Has regularly scheduled conferences uith paren+g to discuss pupil 
progress 

61. Fulfills maintenance reque^,ts using budt>'etaxy fsuiclelines 

62. Utilizes age-grade distributions of students in formulating 
instructional needs 
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63* Requires naintenance staff to evaluate school facilities and report 
maintenance and operation needs 

61|. Identifies vjays in vrliich teachers can provide students with 
opport\anitie3 for self-evaluation 

65» Assess pupils* attitudes concemins the educational program 

66. Ansv/ers questions raised by staff governing safety rules and 
regulations 

67 • Establishes a system of repair maintenance 

68. Complies with all local, state, and federal health regulations 
affecting food preparation and services 

69. Encourages staff to recognize and commend v;orthv/hile accomplishments 
of students 

70. Implements a system to monitor factors determining the financial base 
of his school 

71* Incorporates a variety of evaluation procedures for staff members to 
evaluate their effectiveness 

72. Designs an efficient storage and retrieval system for school records 

73* Communicates to staff policies and procedxires used for promotion 

7U* Utilizes teachers and other school personnel in designing guidance 
prograuns for students 

75* Has \.'eekly meetings with department heads to discuss curriculum 
problems 

76. Solicits ideas and opinions from students in changing policies and 
operating routines of the school 

77* Establishes procedxxres for modifying curriculum content and 
organization 

78 • Communicates changes in curriculum and teaclii.xig practices to parents 
79 • Plans registration tines and procedures for the school 

80. Plans student performance criteria in subject matter areas with 
teachers 

81. Structures learning experiences to be consist enfc v;ith established 
educational objectives 

82. Plans with the superintendent the most effective means of passing 
district referendums 
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83, Requires maintenance personnel to inspect transportation equipment 
recularly 

Sk* Uses parents, teachers ^ and students in evaluating the school 
c\irriculum aiid instructional prosram 

85 • Plans a school insurance program for staff 

b6* Desicns the school bud^^et in line with district educational goals 

87* Adapts board policies and administrative regulations to fit 
situations that exist in his school 

83* Assists PTA or other parent-community groups in school activities 

89. Discusses staff persomiel problems vdth other principals in his 
district 

90, Establishes policies and procedures eoveming transportation 
emergencies 

91 • Communicates to the board of education and district representatives 
the importa::ce of opportunities for periodic, cooperative evaluation 
of personnel policies 

92* Conducts needs assessment by having parents, students, and 
professional personnel prioritise the Goals for Georgia 

93* Supplies staff \dtVi current information regarding possible personnel 
benefits \:itliin the existing school system 

9U> Maintains an adequate acliievement testing program for diagnostic 
and educational purposes 

95- Ilaintains a vritten statenient of student riglits and responsibilities 
within the school 

96, Plans instructional units that include specific behavioral objectives 
for leaimers 

97* Conducts an adult education program for community members 

96, Utilizes layriien .md experts for evaluating; the school curriculum and 
instructional program 

99, Designs instractional objectives in line with system-i/ide instructioiia 
goals 

100, Plans to disseminate professional literature lists for instructional 
staff development 

101. r^ces periodic financial reports as required by governmental agencies 

102* Corrsunicates the rules and regulations governing the expenditures of 
funds of school lunch program to Ixinchrocn personnel 
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1. Aids the district in clarifying shorb aiid long: range t'oals wliich are 
educationally soxmd and administratively feasible in his school 

2. Makes reports to the Central Office concemin/j scnool, community, 
staff, and student developiaent as required 

3. Communicates instructional needs and expectations to the staff 

1|. Constructs a budget which provides resources and money to implement 
the educational prograu 

5. Plans regularly scheduled parent-teacher meetings 

6. Evaluates the auxiliaiy services of the school 

7. Obtains feedback from the staff v/hen implementing changes in district 
mid school level administrative procedures 

8. Establishes a system for traiiiing new maintenaiice personnel 

9. Implements school board policies affecting school personnel 

10. Distributes rules and regulations govexninff safety procedures to 
appropriate personnel 

11. Assesses curriculua effectiveneGs 

12. Evaluates materials used for instruction 

13* Collects follov;-up infomation on former students to improve student 
personnel services 

1U« Writes notes of commendation to those v;ho perfoira jobs well 

15. Requires Central Office to delineate lais decision making responsbili-- 

16. Plans to increase teachers' understanding of students by allowing 
teachers to revie\; students' cunulative records 

17. Involves school-cominunity gi-cups in developing school policy 
statements 

18. Utilizes survey and analysis tecliniques to evaluate community 
attitudes toward school progrciws 

19. Includes interests of students in designing neu curriculum 

20. Establishes an evaluation system to assess the effects of special 
expenditures in the total school budget 

21. Explains professional evaluation procedures to staff 
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22. Utilizes research evidence in the professional literature when 
planning educational prosrains 

23. Familiarizes assisfcant principal x/ith all aspects of the school's 
administration 

2i|.. Develops conmunication chaTiiiels with parents and local consounity 

25. Uses aveilaule community service agencies in planning a proeram to 
ncct children's special needs 

26. liVaiuates conditions in the cosuaunity affecting stixdent perfoitaance 
in schools 

27 • Prepares financial statements and reports as required to meet legal 
guidelines 

28. Acquires special funding from private foundations and public agencies 
(e.g.; erants, research projects, etc.) 

29* liaices recomnendations to superintendent concerning tenure or dismissal 
of staff members 

30. Utilizes instructional models as basis for malcing curricular 
decisions 

31 • Invites beard members to visit his school and become familiar v;ith 
its operation 

32. Seeks content applicable to in-service trainJ.ng of persomel from a 
variety of sources 

33 • E&Lablishes a cost accounting system for sionitoring maintenance and 
repairs 

3U. riaJces available resources and services of the school to facilitate 
conmmity sponsored projects 

35 • Describes to the comjinnity services \;hich the school can contribute 
to coianunity development 

36. Uses curx^iculum evaluation data in developing nei/ ciirriculuru 

37 • Implements system-uide policies for transferring students v;ithln the 
sys ten 

38. Presents educational plans to the board of education for their 
reviev; 

39* Selects prospective employees according to established employment 
guidelines 

I4O. Implements a system to achieve regular attendance by students 
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Ueey biidtSecaxy ffuiclelinos to etinzctiire school activities 

k2* Considers the f^diicational aims of the ccaununity v;hen formulating 
administrative practicas 

h3» Flaii« a studont infonni4,fcion recordo system cis part of the school 
guidance program 

'Uk* iiaJkes public reports of finaiicial e3(5)enditures 

ii5» V^oiics with superintendent in planrdng district wide educational goals 

Uorks with teachers in designing classroom environment conducive to 
learning 

hi* Develops for the superintendent a school building budget reflecting 
sound educational priorities 

I48. Interprets established salaiy schedules to staff 

h9* Communicates to staff proceedings of board of education meetings 

50. Establishes evaluation guidelines allowing staff being evaluated to 
participate in selection of evaluation instruments 

51. Designs areas of the school plant to store materials and equipment 

52 » Conducts meetings v;ith parents to explain the school's prograns 

53^ iiaintains cumulative records on students 

ilnkes available to students: occupational and education inicrmation 
derived from comviiity and professional sources 

55 • Employs valid behavioral criteria in evaluating the effectivent^Si? of 
curricula 

56« Utilises appropriate data hi cuiaiyzing enrollment project! :.n.^ 

57* Periodically inspects fichool plr^nt facilitie?? 

58. Develops instructional units to acliieve Gduoatior*a3 goals and 
objectives 

59* Develops a plan to involve students iu academic decisions 

60. Aids the classroom teacher in formulating learning strategies for 
students 

61. lltili';:es field tripSy audio-visual;, and other teacliing aids in 
enriching the instructional program 

62. Supeinrlses the auxilisoy services of the school 
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63. Purchases services aiid materials in ac^^orda^ice with the financial 
budget and with authorization of tiie board of education 

6U* Plans pupil and parent orientation meetings for new students to 
familiarize them uith schools 

65. Utilises board reconunendations in revising educational plans 

66 • ConiLiunicateG board rficomiuendationG to the staff for their suggest iona 
and evaluation 

67 • Identifies alternative educational plans for students consistently 
failing as a result of regular classroom instruction 

68. Establishes a system of rules and regulations goyeming transportation 
in accordance with national > state # and local laws 

69 . MadntaiJis a system of child accounting and attendance 

70. Communicates individual teacher grievai^es to superintendent when 
needed 

71* Schedules repairs in conjunction with maintenance staff 

72. Diagnoses special interest and pressure groups that exist in the 
community 

73* Establishes channels for obtaining evaluative feedback from 
community members regarding school programs 

7U' Completes USDA forms required in purchasing commodities for the 
school lunch program 

7C* Designs a program for publicizing school op3rations to the community 

76. Establishes rules and regulations /^veniing the appropriate use of 
school property 

77 • Schedules times to be available to students for informal interaction 

78^ Uses valid assessment procedures in evaluating the physical plant 

79 • Accesses i;hat the cosiLronity eirpects the school to contribute to its 
development 

80. Works v;ith professional groups in the community in designing plans 
for evaluating school-community projects 

81. Establishes a scudent committee for broadening student activities 
programs 

82. Includes parent s^^ teachers, and students in plajuiing educational 
programs 
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fl3» Trainc teachers to lead groups and parent meetings 

04* r^oei^pis staff v/oi;:shon3 to meet particular program needs 

85* Systematically plmis for utilisation of staff 

66. Includes staff in plaioir.n^ procedures for supervising personnel 
information 

designates function of operational uxxits witMn his school in line 
\:ith system-v/ide policies and procedures 

88. lialceo instructional staff assi^jnments in a manner tlaat best facili- 
tates learning outcomes 

89* Establishes appropriate cliannels for assessing student complaints 

90. Asks for cooperation from comunmity agencies in providing special 
services for the school 

91. Gathers iiiformaticn about teaching practices by observing teachers 
in classroons 

92. Desicps staff personnel policies and procedures for promotion 
93* Prioritizes student personnel problems needing solutions 

Ok* i'iaintains an orient at icn program for nev; staff members 

95* Uses "expert" teachers as models for in-service training programs 

96. ilainteiins standards for participation in student activities 

97- Circulates a bulletin or newsletter periodically describing what 
is being done in the school* s subject matter areas 

98. Worlcs uith teachers in evaluating the instructional climate in the 
classroom 

99 • Ilalces recommendations to superintendent for transferring professional 
personnel to other schools in the system 

100. Designs a system for involving teachers in evaluating the school's 
operation 

101. Flans informal interaction \dth teacMng staff to discuss student 
progress 

102. Uses coot analysis techniques in implementing the school budget 
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